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Morale 


O. B. Server 


FEW years ago Mo- 

rale was a strange 

word in Military 

phraseology. Today 

it stands out as an 

important feature of 

in Army training. 

Prior to the recent 

war, little attention 

was given to recrea- 

tional features of the 

Army in connection with Troop Morale 

as a special element, but after the 

great conflict began, it was readily 

seen that the state of mind of a large 

body of men was of the utmost im- 
portance. 

The real explanation of morale may 
be hard to make, though the mind 
readily grasps the meaning of the 
word. The school boy who gave the 
following definition was just about 
right; he said: ‘‘Morale is thinking 
you can do something you can’t and 
then doing it because you thought 
you could.”’ 

Nearly all people act according to 
the way they feel. Then what could 
be more simple than to make them feel 
right? When we feel well, mentally 
and physically, our mood is usually of 
the right sort and everything is right 
because we are right. When our mood 
becomes ugly, due to mental strain or 





physical weariness, our mood is not of 
the right sort and it is therefore nec- 
essary to prevent such a state of af- 
fairs. Unfortunately we cannot con- 
trol our moods or the way we feel. 

There are many people who have 
committed acts in one mood which 
they completely condemn in another. 
It isn’t difficult for us to restrain our- 
selves from doing an act which we 
think is wrong, but the difficulty is to 
control the way we think. 

Often our own outlook on life 
changes completely over night and 
even more suddenly, so that what 
we would have done yesterday we 
may shrink from in revuision to- 
day. ‘This, then, is that part of the 
greatest of enigmas (the human quan- 
tity), which is the reason for the ex- 
istence of the need for a morale 
agent. 

Almost every human being presents 
a different problem, though many are 
affected by the same thing. For ex- 
ample, food of the right variety raises 
the morale in some, music in others 
and still others are stimulated by a 
good entertainment or physical exer- 
tion. 

The morale of more people is raised 
or maintained by anticipation than 
any other agency. The actual taste of 
food to such persons is less of a morale- 
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producing force than the anticipation 
of the food. For such people the 
promise of more to come will rally 
them far more than having plenty of 
what they want suddenly thrust upon 
them as a surprise. 

People will go through a perfectly 
miserable state of affairs for days with 
a smile and high spirits if a promise 
of something enjoyable to come later 
is held out to them. 

Morale is more easily kept up by ac- 
tion than by inaction. In fact inertia 
is the most deadly enemy morale has 
to contend with. Action—plenty of 
varied, diversified action—strengthens 
morale as nothing else can. Make the 
action interesting and never allow in- 
terest to die. Keep the future bright 
with promise and the morale will 
stand high. 

Every organization commander has 
the power to raise or lower the stand- 
ard of morale of the men of his com- 
mand. Command of troops means 
much more than discipline, instruction 
and administration, as these duties 
ean be performed in a highly efficient 
manner and yet very unsatisfactory 
results may attend the effort. 

Perhaps the first and best thing to 
do along the line of morale work 
would be to beautify the place where 
a soldier lives and make him willing 
to spend a greater portion of his time 
in the vicinity of his organization. 
The moment a soldier finds it neces- 
sary to leave his company and his post 
to find recreation, he is taking a step 
in the wrong direction as far as his 
organization is concerned. When off 
duty the soldier should feel that he 
ean come and go practically when he 
pleases. Unnecessary restraint breeds 


a desire to break away, while the 
knowledge that no restraint exists les- 
sens that inclination. 

Morale is not an element which can 
be introduced by or fostered through 
force, for immediately a man feels 
that he is required to do something he 
will fight shy of it as long as he can. 

Recreation must be something the 
man actually wants to do. Things of 
interest should be introduced in a way 
that will leave the impression that a 
man can participate or not as he 
chooses, although the wishes of the or- 
ganization commander will often be 
an influential factor in the case. 
Everything pertaining to morale must 
be of a general nature and something 
in which everyone and not a few can 
take part. 

The problem of morale does not 
present the difficulties, neither does it 
offer the possibilities within a post or 
station as it does in a particular or- 
ganization as the encouragement of 
company or regimental spirit is a fine 
thing and will make the man take 
pride in his company or regiment in 
competitions or even ordinary drill 
whereas, on the other hand, if such a 
feeling was not created he would prob- 
ably go through his drill in a careless 
manner caring little for the appear- 
ance as results of the maneuver. 

The question of morale deals with 
the state of mind and its mission is to 
devise schemes and modes to keep the 
state of mind in a normal condition. 
As an illustration of the great dif- 
ference which can be caused by the 
difference in state of mind, compare 
the creative or rather the lack of 
proper constructive or creative work 
of the fanatic to that of a normal per- 
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son. Their physical bodies are the 
same. Possibly the fanatic has an even 
finer physique, yet there is a vast dif- 
ference and that is caused by the dif- 
ference in the state of mind—both are 
doing what they think is right, per- 


allowing a man to brood on one line. 
In this connection, the Army Officer 
has a responsibility of great gravity, 
for the power which is given to him 
as a commander of men gives him also 
the power to influence in no small 


haps, but their ideas of right and 
wrong are widely divergent. The one 
has been nourished with correct 
thoughts, the other has in some man- 
ner, some time, caught and held ideas 
which were not correct or has not 
had a sufficiently diversified line of 
thought. The moral of this illustra- 
tion is to show the necessity for a 
varied line of thought as opposed to 


degree the proper brain development 
as well as the physical culture of the 
men of his commands. 

As the supply of the Army, Admin- 
istration, Discipline and Strategy deal 
with the tangible and can be operated 
by more or less set rules, Morale has 
to deal with the intangible—the most 
delicate subject in the world—the com- 
plex human mind. 


D 


Climatic Conditions Put Fabulous 
Value on Land 


That the climatie conditions may 
justly be taken into account in fixing 
the value of a piece of land, was recent- 
ly exemplified when the government 
purchased North Island, near San 
Diego, Calif. The island is to be used 
as a training station and air-craft base, 
its exceptional climate making it par- 
ticularly suited for this purpose. Fif- 
teen years ago North Island was mere- 
ly a flat piece of land, worth probably 
$5,000. Today it is an ideal aviation 
base worth $5,000,000, this value being 
due primarily to the climatic condi- 
tions, which make it possible to carry 
on areonautical experiments during the 
entire year, obtaining maximum results 
with minimum risks. With the rapid 
advances that are being made in 
science, who can say what will be the 
value of land which today is worth 
only a nominal amount? 





Mounts for Rifle Company 


Commanders 
Lieut. Col. A. J. Dougherty, Infantry 





NE of the most dis- 
eussed questions aris- 
ing out of recent In- 
fantry experience has 
been the question as 
to whether or not the 

.| Rifle Company Com- 

mander of Infantry 

| should be mounted. 

The A. E. F. Infantry 

Board made the ree- 
ommendation that mounts should be 

provided. 

In accordance with approved Staff 
Memorandum dated Feb. 20, 1920, the 
War Department submitted this ques- 
tion to the then seven Regular Army 
Divisions requesting the opinion of 
the field officers of those divisions 
together with comments of the Di- 
vision Commanders as to whether or 
not it is wise to provide mounts for 
Commanders of Rifle Companies of 
Infantry and for one orderly per 
company. 

More than 150 replies were received. 
Three (3) Major Generals, one (1) 
Brig. Gen. (all ex-Infantrymen), 22 
Colonels, 20 Lieutenants Colonels, 65 
Majors and 3 officers, rank unknown, 
76 per cent of the officers reporting, 
believe that mounts should be provid- 
ed: 2 Major Generals (1 an ex-Field 
Artilleryman and one an ex-Cavalry- 
man), 6 Colonels, 8 Lieutenant Colo- 
nels, 15 Majors and 6 field officers, 
rank unknown, 24 per cent of the offi- 
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cers reporting, were not in favor of 
mounts for Infantry Rifle Company 
Commanders. 

A summary of the arguments pre- 
sented in these replies are given in 
italics, with the answer following: 


1. In a fight, the strength of the 
company would be reduced by one man 
who would have the care of the two 
horses. 

The mounted orderly would not 
be lost to the fighting strength but 
would, in a fight, render invaluable 
service as a mounted messenger. As 
a captain would never be mounted in 
the advanced area his horse would 
also serve for mounted messenger 
work. This would be an additional 
guarantee against frittering away 
trained cavalry in messenger service, 
one of the great mistakes of former 
wars. 


2. The amount of forage to be sup- 
plied the regiment would be increased. 

The additional forage for 18 horses 
in negligible and not a determining 
factor. Moreover, success in battle is 
the object of all training and supply 
and expenditure which tends to in- 
crease the possibility of such success 
is amply justified. 

3. The captain, being on a horse, 
would fail to appreciate the difficulties 
of his marching men and would lose 
the bond of sympathy which should 
exist between them. 
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Placing unnecessary burdens on an 
officer is not the way to create a 
bond of sympathy between him and 
his men. That bond is created by the 
manner in which he performs his duty 
to his Government and to his com- 
pany and anything which adds to his 
ability to perform that duty will 
strengthen the bond between him and 
his men. Famous commanders who 
have been the idols of their men did 
not gain this worship by marching on 
foot but by leading their men to vic- 
tory and caring for them in the best 
possible manner. The company com- 
mander has a great deal of experience 
in marching before attaining the 
grade of captain and knows what it 
is to march on foot. He learns that 
as a platoon commander. It is the 
platoon commander who is in direct 
personal contact with his men and 
who primarily keeps in touch with 
their marching condition and the pla- 
toon commander remains dismounted. 
The marching soldier prefers that his 
company commander reach the end of 
the march in the best condition to see 
that proper food and shelter are pro- 
vided. Moreover, in a marching col- 
umn the company commander does 
not set the pace. The pace is set at 
the head of the column by a trained 
non-commissioned officer, with a 
watch, 10 or 20 yards in front; and 
the entire column, including the eap- 
tain, follows the pace set. 


4. The number of mounts required 
for 9 rifle companies for 40 regiments 
of Infantry would be 720, which would 
increase the cost of maintenance of the 
Army. 


This argument, carried to its logical 
conclusion, would call for the re- 


placement of all mounted men for 
the cheaper foot soldiers. The argu- 
ment is fallacious. No one dreams of 
eliminating our regiments of cavalry 
simply because of the cost. Mounts 
must be provided where necessary 
even though the cost of maintenance 
is increased. 


5. The company commander cannot 
use a mount in the advanced shelled 
area, as the enemy would shoot at him. 


It is not contemplated that the 
captain would be mounted in the ad- 
vanced shelled area in daytime under 
enemy fire. However, most of the 
marching in the advanced area is 
done at night. Besides, by far the 
greater part of the company’s time is 
spent in training and rest areas and 
not marching to and from the ad- 
vanced area, A very small propor- 
tion of a soldier’s life is spent in 
actual advanced area While 
there are places where the use of 
mounts is impracticable there are 
many more instances where a mount 
would lessen the company command- 
er’s burden and have him in better 
physical and mental condition to per- 
form his duties. 


6. The mount might be necded for 
war strength companies but not for 
small peace companies of 65 men. 


work. 


In time of peace prepare for war. 
Peace time equipment must be based 
on war necessities. 


7. A captain should be strong 
enough to stand the same march his 
men are called upon to stand. 

Any one who has ever commanded 
a company knows that an efficient 
captain first marches as far as his men 
and then much farther in carrying 
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out his duties in the supervision of his 
company. The responsibility of a 
company commander is great and 
many people overlook the fact that in 
addition to the greater physical exer- 
tion the company commander is sub- 
jected to, he is also subjected to very 
much greater demands on his mental 
and nervous forces than are his sub- 
ordinates and these tend to further his 
physical exhaustion. 

The morale of the company de- 
pends much on the energy of the com- 
pany commander. He is several years 
older than his men and cannot stand 
a long march so well even if in perfect 
physical condition. Moreover his du- 
ties require him to go up and down 
the column during the day to report 
to headquarters for orders, ete., and 
during 24 hours he does much more 
walking than any man in his com- 
pany. He will have to be a marvel in- 
deed if he is able to negotiate a march 
on foot which is as long as the physi- 
cal endurance of his company permits 
and in addition efficiently perform his 
other duties. If he marches on foot 
and arrives at the shelling area tired 
out this very fact prevents him from 
pushing his men to their limit and 
may cost the victory. A worn out 
captain will not act so aggressively 
towards the enemy. His very mental 
attitude is affected by his bodily fa- 
tigue and it is impossible for him to 
inspire and spur his men to efforts 
which they might make but of which 
he himself believes them incapable on 
account of the fact that he has al- 
ready performed very much harder 
work than they and is himself nearer 
to physical exhaustion. 

The mount adds to the captain’s 


ee 


mobility. This is useful in training as 
it allows closer supervision of the 
command. No dismounted captain 
can properly supervise extended or- 
der or combat exercises with the wide 
intervals and deep formations of mod- 
ern deployment. 


On the march this added mobility 
permits the captain to move up and 
down the column, keep better contact 
with his men and properly supervise 
the march, prevent straggling, etc. 


These papers were submitted to 
Major General W. M. Wright, then 
Executive Assistant to the Chief of 
Staff; Col. Peter Murray, Chief of the 
Training and Instruction Branch ; Col. 
Merch B. Stewart, War Plans Divis- 
ion, and Col. Briant H. Wells, now the 
Chief of the War Plans Division, all 
of the General Staff. The interesting 
comments by these officers follow: 


General Wright said: 


The added efficiency justifies tle 
plan. The varied duties of the cap 
tain in peace and war require added 
mobility. The supervision of train 
ing ; the arrangement of problems and 
field exercises; the attendance of con 
ferences at Battalion and Regimental 
Headquarters are but a few of the 
many duties demanding his presence 
at more or less distant points. 

The only time the horse cou!d not 
be used by the captain is during ac- 
tual front line operations, when other 
use could readily be found for the 
animal, either as attached to the first 
line transport or as courier animals 
farther back. 

The added expense is of no weight 
considering the efficiency gained. The 
forage increase (about one wagon 
load per brigade) is also slight. The 
marching column is lengthened (by 
about 100 yards per regiment) and 
there will also be, in my opinion, some 
resultant loss of smoothness in march- 
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ing due to the presence of horses in 
the column. 

| would eliminate this by prohibit- 
ing in time of peace the use of the 
horses by the captains in the march- 
ing column and in ceremonies. In 
time of war, for obvious reasons, no 
restrictions. Marehing on foot in 
time of peace will tend to keep the 
captains in a better physical condi- 
tion and the mount will be available 
for all other demands before or after 
the march. On the whole, I am con- 
vinced that in time of war the mount 
is quite necessary. In time of peace 
the need is less urgent, but is desir- 
able and issue is recommended. 


Comments by Col. B. H. Wells, W. 
P. Dis 


Like most questions there are ar- 
guments for and against this one, 
some of them possessing merit. I 
would not say that if a mount is pro- 
vided for a Captain of Infantry that 
it would necessarily follow he would 
always ride. The duties of an In- 
fantry Company Commander are so 
multitudinous that he should without 
question be provided with a mount. 
His use of the mount on the march 
should be controlled by circumstances 
and no set rule for this can be made. 
The decision should be made by Bat- 
talion and Regimental Commanders. 
Even granting that the captain should 
habitually march on foot with his 
company, the mount should be pro- 
vided to permit him to attend to the 
numerous fatiguing duties that are his 
before the march begins and after the 
march is over. The expense involved 
in supply of animals and forage is 
trifling and in no way commensurate 
with the increased efficiency obtained. 

I strongly favor supplying mounts 
for commanders of rifle companies 
and their orderlies. The occasions 
when they will be properly used are 
numerous, No question arises con- 
cerning most of these occasions. The 
only question that arises in my mind 
is the one that concerns marching on 
the road. Sometimes it will be better 


for the captain to march on foot and 
sometimes better results will be ob- 
tained by having the captains mount- 
ed on the march. The Battalion or 
Regimental Commander should decide 
this question in the light of the cir- 
eumstances confronting him. The 
horses should be provided in peace as 
well as in war. 

The use of a mount for reconnois- 
sance and for exploration, for gather- 
ing information that will enable the 
captain to so plan that he will save 
his men unnecessary marching and 
fatigue, alone justify the expense. A 
properly balanced captain will know 
when to use his mount and when not 
to. use it. The Battalion and Regi- 
mental Commanders will make de- 


cisions for those whose infirmities im- 
pair their judgment. 


Comments Merch B. 


Stewart: 


I concur in the suggestion to mount 
Infantry Company Commanders, pro- 
vided the present platoon organiza- 
tion and status is to be maintained. 
The platoon as now organized and 
conducted is practically the prewar 
company and the platoon leader has 
the status of the prewar compzny 
commander. 

Looking out for his company at the 
end of a day’s march is one of the 
most important functions of the com- 
pany commander. If he attends to it 
properly—shows his men that he is 
looking out for them and their com- 
forts, he will do more to elevate mo- 
rale and inspire confidence than if he 
marches at their head all day and then 
leaves them to take what they can get 
after arriving in camp or billets. In 
France, it was of the utmost impor- 
tance that a company commander see 
that his men were located in billets as 
comfortably as possible, at least that 
he make a show of taking an interest 
in them. Seattered as they were over 
half a small town, it was practically 
impossible for a ecempanhy commander 
to get around and see his billets be- 
fore nightfall. He had to trust to 


by Colonel 
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lieutenants and sergeants and luck to 
look out for his men. 

I have looked over the various ob- 
jections advanced and I do not be- 
lieve that any of them will hold water. 

In the Canal Zone, in 1915 and 1916 
the Department Commander directed 
regimental commanders to encourage 
all officers, company commanders es- 
pecially, to mount themselves in or- 
der to better look out for the 150-men 
companies we had down there. 

Comments by Col. Peter Murray: 

To my mind this is a question as 
to whether the company commander 
ean perform his duties more efficiently 
mounted than dismounted. The effi- 
ciency of the captain is determined by 
the manner the company carries out 
its mission or the efficiency of the 
company as a whole. 

Any one who has ever commanded 
a company knows that an efficient 
captain first marches as far as his 
men and then much farther in carry- 
ing out his duties in the supervision 


of a company commander is great and 
many people overlook the fact that in 
addition to the greater physical exer. 
tion the company commander is sub. 
jected to, he is also subjected to very 
much greater demands on his menta! 
and nervous forees than are his sub- 
ordinates and these tend further to 
his physical exhaustion. 

While there are many places where 
the use of mounts is impracticable 
there are many more instances where 
a mount would lessen his burden and 
leave him in a better physical and 
mental condition to do the work he 
has to do on foot. 

These papers are now in the hands 
of the Chief of Infantry for comment. 
The great need for economy has pre- 
vented a consideration of this subject 
during the reconstruction: but it is a 
question which sooner or later will 
have to be decided by the General Staff 
and I believe that a full discussion in 
the columns of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 


of his company. The responsibility will be helpful and welcomed. 


D 


A Favorite Dish 


Young Gibbs of Smalltown, Kansas, 
decided to travel. Arriving in Chicago, 
he made up his mind to eat at least 
one meal in a fashionable hotel. He 
was getting on famously with the array 
of silverware, and appeared to feel 
satisfied that he was passing for a man 
of the world, when Jackson, the colored 
waiter, became communicative. 

‘*Been in town long, sah?’’ 

‘* Just came in from New Orleans,’’ 
said the young adventurer. 

‘‘Dat sof Ah used to live in New 
Orleans. How’s de Mardi Gras?”’ 

‘*Fine. It’s the best I’ve ever eaten.”’ 





Jungle Warfare 


T is believed that 
there should be a 
chapter in the Field 
Service Regulations 
and in the Combat 
Section of the Infan- 
try Drill and Train- 
ing Manuals and 
that there should be 
a short course of lec- 
tures at the Infantry 

School on this subject. 

* - * 





Assuming that a state of war ex- 
ists and that a group of officers who 
have graduated from the Company 
Commanders’ and Basie Courses of 
the Infantry School, find themselves 
embarked with their commands on an 
expedition to the tropics, there is no 
single manual or handbook which 
will present to them the changes it is 
necessary to make in the conduct or 
formations of Infantry Units for ma- 
neuver and combat in the jungle. It 
is believed that a committee of of- 
ficers who have come down from the 
Cuban Campaign of 1898 and lived 
through the ‘‘Days of the Empire’’ 
should be assembled to prepare a man- 
ual on jungle warfare. 


General Replacement Reservoir.— 
Each regiment, independent brigade 
and division embarking for war in 
the tropics should take with it a de- 


tachment of replacements to be 
trained and administered as provi- 
sional companies from which the 
fighting units could be maintained in 


strength without any more delay than 
a telephone call to the next higher 
replacement reserve. The division re- 
placement should be one thousand en- 
listed men, each regiment should have 
two hundred and fifty, all with a com- 
plete complement of officers. 
Howitzer Company.—There will be 
but little opportunity to use either 
the mortar or the one pounder. If 
the mortar did have the space to 
shoot it would get only tree bursts 
and observation would be impossible. 


Distances and Rate of March.—A 
company in single file can maintain 
the normal rate of marching. A bat- 
talion or regiment marching with 
spaced column can do the same. A 
brigade will not exceed one and a 
half miles an hour. The distances be- 
tween files on a trail will be fifty 
inches or over, due to the necessity 
for looking down to pick a footing 
between the roots and stumps. The 
horse track on a road is no better. 
Road space for troop units will vary 
from two to six times the normal. 


Spaced Columns.—The best forma- 
tion for marching on any front is in 
spaced columns. Watches are syn- 
chronized and halts regulated by time 
table. Distances should be fifty yards 
between platoons, one hundred be- 
tween companies and two to four hun- 
dred between battalions. The time 
table must provide for closing up the 
column at the end of the march. 





1 Extract from thesis by Lieut. Col. E. H. Wagner, Infantry, Field Officers’ Class, 1921-22, 


Infantry School. 
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March Discipline-—March discipline 
in the jungle must approach perfec- 
tion. A casualty, whether wounded 
or sick must be transported by litter, 
possibly for miles. All men perma- 
nently mounted are taught to build 
travois, and saddle horses broken to 
pull them. Men who are unable to 
march, whether from mental or phy- 
sical weakness, must be classified for 
home service. 

«€ ~ * 

Outpost troops must be supplied 
with oil of citronella or kerosene to 
rub on exposed parts of the body to 
combat gnats and mosquitoes. 

* * * 


The attack of an enemy in a posi- 
tion or zone defense will closely ap- 
proximate an attack in trench war- 
fare. Careful plans must be prepared 
and followed. There is a large group 
of officers who believe that an organ- 
ized guerilla warfare would repel an 
invader or conquer an occupant with 
less loss of life than by regular opera- 
tion. It is presupposed that these 
guerilla bands would comply with 
the laws of war. 

* . - 


Matters pertaining to transporta- 
tion and supply over jungle trails 
should be treated in a separate thesis 
for each. The same may be said of 
clothing and equipment, The issue of 
a bolo to every man, substitution of a 
carbine for the rifle and a water re- 
pellent piece of cloth in place of a 
shelter tent are recommended. A 


——— 


rain coat is not worth carrying and 
a good mosquito bar must be added 
to the pack. A piece of oilcloth is 
carried to put over the pack, other- 
wise it will take up several pounds 
of water in even a short rain. The 
abandonment of the bayonet and train. 
ing men to fight with the bolo is 
worth extensive investigation. A 
combination bolo-bayonet is not a suc- 
cess. One man per squad should be 
armed with a shotgun. 


Recommendations.—The time will 
soon come when all of the veterans 
of the Cuban and Philippine Cam. 
paigns are separated from the service 
and recollections of 1898 inspire the 
suggestion that a body of jungle 
trained officers be built up by ex- 
panding the present citizens’ summer 
training camps to include a winter 
camp in the Canal Zone. The train 
ing received would include the trans- 
port trip and jungle marching, ex- 
ploration and combat. Hygiene of 
the soldier in the tropics should be 
teught. The value of the knowledge 
gained by students at this camp of 
the topography of the Canal Zone in 
particular and of jungle tactics in 
general, might be of inestimable value 
to the nation. That such a camp 
would be popular cannot be doubted. 
The period from January to Febru- 
ary is a slack time in business and the 
novelty of the destination would at- 
tract many applications. 
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Passage of the Pay Bill 


Maj. Thomas W. Hammond, /nfantry 





T five o’clock on the 
‘evening of May 12, 
1922, the members of 
the House of Repre- 
sentatives were gath- 
ering in large num- 
bers on the floor of 
the House Chamber. 
The four days’ con- 
@ sideration of the 

Service Pay Bill had 

just been completed; the exhaustive 
arguments for and against the meas- 
ure covering many hours of heated de- 
bate had been concluded. The Com- 
mittee of the whole House on the State 
of the Union had just arisen after 
voting to recommend to the House the 
passage of the bill. The Speaker of 
the House had just resumed the chair 
and Judge Towner of Iowa, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole, was 
reporting the action of that Commit- 
tee with its favorable recommenda- 
tion. Members were hurrying to their 
seats and the confusion was gradually 
subsiding. The galleries of the House 
were full to overflowing with inter- 
ested spectators. The silence which 
followed was broken by the Speaker’s 
voice, recognizing the ‘‘Gentleman 
from Illinois.’’ All eyes were turned 
toward the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee in charge of the bill, Representa- 
tive John C. McKenzie, the white- 
haired, canny Scotchman who, during 
the long months of preparation had 
worked so industriously and persist- 
ently in spite of all the difficulties and 
obstacles to reach this successful hour. 





Standing at his desk, he spoke as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, we have now concluded the 
consideration of this bill which has 
taken six months of the most difficult 
and arduous toil in its preparation. In 
my judgment it is a day’s work that 
will mean much to the country and 
much to the services. I feel that in 
the coming years it will save millions 
of dollars to the taxpayers of this 
country, that it will bring satisfaction 
to the rank and file of the several serv- 
ices affected, and that it will do justice 
where justice should be done. It puts 
humanity into the law which hereto- 
fore never had any humanity in it. 
It provides for the home, wife and 
little ones as well as for the officer him- 
self. It will bring a feeling of greater 
confidence to the men of these services 
who serve us so well in the hour of 
stress. I could not, before moving the 
previous question, resist the tempta- 
tion to say to the membership of this 
House that I feel most grateful to you 
for the manner in which you have sup- 
ported the Committee on this all-im- 
portant bill. It is a technical bill, full 
of complications, far-reaching in their 
effects, and as a Member of this House 
1 well know that it was only the con- 
fidence that you had in the member- 
ship of the Committee—that we were 
trying to do the right thing—that 
prompted you to follow us in a mat- 
ter that would have taken weeks and 
months of difficult study to under- 
stand it in all of its many details. I 
want to thank you one and all, and 
I want to especially express my grati- 
tude to the members of the Committee 
who have aided me in this work, and 
especially to my good friend, Mr. 
Byrnes, of South Carolina, who has so 
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ably and earnestly labored with me 
through these long months. 

It is a long story of what was done 
to pass the Pay Bill, a story too long 
to be told here. But it is a story of 
intelligent effort and constructive 
work, of cooperation and coordination 
by the services and the committees of 
Congress in charge of the bill of which 
all may be justly proud. It is a bill 
of far-reaching influence, an important 
measure for the National Defense. In 
addition to the support it received 
from the six services concerned, it was 
actively supported by many national 
and local organizations throughout the 
United States, and by many influen- 
tial citizens in every State in the 
Union. It was in no sense a partisan 
measure and was supported by mem- 
bers of both parties. It finally passed 
the House of Representatives by a vote 
of 202 to 50, a majority of more than 
four to one. It is a measure of such 
far-reaching consequence in maintain- 
ing effective military establishments 
in this country that it merited all the 
support it received. 

My purpose here is simply to out- 
line briefly the character of the work 
or the various committees which 
handled the bill, with some special 
reference to the Army’s part. 

The Act of May 18, 1920, charged 
to a Joint Committee of the Congress 
the duty of readjusting the pay and 
allowances of the officers, warrant offi- 
cers and enlisted men of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Pub- 
lic Health Service, and the female 
nurses of the Army and Navy. This 
Joint Committee was appointed in 
September of 1921 and was composed 
of the following Members of Congress: 


JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE CoNGREss 
Senators 

Jas. W. Wadsworth, New York 

Chairman. 
Truman H. Newberry, Michigan. 
Wm. B. McKinley, Illinois. 
Dunean U. Fletcher, Florida. 
Thomas J. Walsh, Montana. 


Representatives 


John C. MeKenzie, 


Chairman. 

John Q. Tilson, Connecticut. 

Milton Kraus, Indiana. 

James F. Byrnes, South Carolina. 

William B. Oliver, Alabama. 

The Bill was written by this Joint 
Committee and reported to the two 
Houses of Congress for consideration. 
A special committee was appointed in 
each of the two Houses to handle the 
Bill when it reached the respective 
Houses. These Special Committees 
were as follows: 


Illinois, Vice 


SpecIAL COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
Senators 


Jas. W. Wadsworth. New 
Chairman. 
Truman H. Newberry, Michigan. 
Wm. B. MeKinley, Illinois. 
Dunean U. Fletcher, Florida. 
Thomas J. Walsh, Montana. 


SpeciAL COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


York, 


Representatives 


John C. McKenzie, Illinois, Chair- 
man. 

John Q. Tilson, Connecticut. 

Milton Kraus, Indiana. 

James F. Byrnes, South Carolina. 

William B. Oliver, Alabama. 

Previous to the appointment of the 
Joint Committee of Congress, the serv- 
ices concerned had taken up the mat- 
ter of how the case for readjusted pay 
schedules should be presented to the 
Congress. This work was handled by 
what was known as the Coordinating 
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Committee of the Services. This 
Committee consisted of at least one 
representative of each of the six serv- 
ices concerned. Under its direct con- 
trol and supervision, all matters con- 
cerning the pay bill, so far as the 
services were concerned, were handled. 
Its first work was to prepare the case 
tc present to the Joint Committee to 
show why the two existing pay sched- 
ules, the 1908 permanent schedule and 
the 1920 temporary schedule, should 
be readjusted by the adoption of a 
new permanent schedule. This work 
began in March of 1921. In the War 
Department there was a special com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose of 
handling all phases of the bill for the 
Army. This Committee consisted of 
Colonel E. L. Munson, General Staff; 
Colonel Kenzie W. Walker, General 
Staff, and Major Thomas W. Ham- 
mond, Infantry. This Committee was 
assisted by all branches and depart- 
ments of the War Department and 
of the Army. 

An officer was designated to repre- 
sent each branch of the service and 
was especially charged with informing 
officers and enlisted men of his branch 
of the various provisons of the Bill 
and the reasons why such provisions 
had been adopted. This was for the 
purpose of keeping the Army itself 
informed of the gradual growth of the 
bill and of bringing back from the 
service, through these representatives, 
opinions and suggestions that were 
utilized by the Special Committee. 

Upon the convening of the Joint 
Committee in November, the reasons 
for a readjusted pay schedule were 
presented to the Joint Committee in 
the form of a hearing where about 75 
witnesses were called. The War De- 
partment hearings were in charge of 


Colonel E. L. Munson, General Staff. 
These hearings continued over a 
period of several weeks and are con- 
tained in a volume of 484 pages of 
testimony and statistical data. 

Upon the conclusion of these hear- 
ings, Representative McKenzie sub- 
mitted the tentative draft of a bill for 
the consideration of the various serv- 
ices concerned. This bill was taken up 
by the Coordinating Committee and 
was modified so as to be acceptable to 
all the services concerned. This modi- 
fied bill was presented to the Joint 
Committee during several weeks of ex- 
ecutive sessions by Major Thomas W. 
Hammond of the Army. Following 
this presentation, the Joint Committee 
took up the bill in detail, came to a 
decision on each point and after de- 
ciding on just what the bill should con- 
tain, called upon Major Thomas M. 
Spaulding, of the Army, to draft the 
bill. 

The above is a very general outline 
of how the work was handled, with 
some special reference to the Army. 
The other services concerned had spe- 
cial committees within themselves 
working along the same general lines 
as those in the Army. All efforts were 
guided and coordinated by the Co- 
ordinating Committee. The hearings 
by the Joint Committee demonstrated 
conclusively to the large majority of 
the committee the absolute necessity of 
providing a new and different sched- 
ule for the services. The character of 
that schedule was determined by the 
Joint Committee itself and referred to 
the services in the form of a tenta- 
tive bill drafted by Mr. McKenzie. 
The services accepted the character of 
this schedule and the general princi- 
ples which governed it and supplied to 
the Joint Committee all the necessary 
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technical and professional informa- 
tion needed in developing it into what 
is now, the Service Pay Act of June 
10, 1922. 

The attitude of the Joint Commit- 
tee is very accurately defined in the 
following remarks of Senator James 
W. Wadsworth, the Chairman of the 
Committee, in closing the opening 
speech on the bill in the Senate: 


I desire to call attention to one or 
two facts which the Committee un- 
earthed in its hearings. The general 
public has a very inaccurate conception 
of the lives led by Navy officers and 
Army officers and non-commissioned of- 
ficers in the Army and chief petty offi- 
cers and the higher rated men in the 
Navy, but especially as to commis- 
sioned officers. The idea prevails that 
they live a very comfortable existence. 
In nearly every instance they appear 
well dressed. They speak very little 
about their financial situations and the 
public think that they must be pretty 
handsomely paid, and live pretty com- 
fortable lives in their households. The 
fact is that even under the existing 
temporary pay these men live, finan- 


cially speaking, most modestly. In 
fact, it is astounding how some of them 
get along at all. 

Some people have suggested that we 
go back to the 1908 pay schedules. [I 
we should do so, these men could not 
live on their pay. In the judgment 
of this committee the Army woman 
has reached the limit of sacrifice. In 
the great majority of cases, while she 
puts up a brave appearance and keeps 
a stiff upper lip, when she attends the 
simple functions which. obtain at an 
Army post, or, correspondingly, the 
Navy woman, when she attends the 
simple functions at the navy yard or 
aboard the battleship when it drops 
into port, she had to struggle and 
struggle to make both ends meet; and 
if I make any plea of a special charac- 
ter I make it on behalf of the Army 
and Navy women. They can not bear 
any heavier burdens than they are 
bearing today. 

The splendid service rendered by 
the United States Infantry Association 
throughout the entire period is here 
acknowledged and an appreciation of 
it expressed. In this connection the 
service owes much to the Association. 


D 


The Procrastinator 


Mose and Sam were digging a trench 
over in France. Although not in an 
especially safe spot, for a time they 
were unconscious of their danger. Then 
a shell flew over their heads and ex- 
ploded just beyond. Others followed. 
At the fifth explosion Mose asked in- 
quiringly : 

“‘Sam, don’ yo-all think it’s about 
time we-all done got religion?’’ 

‘*Chuff!’’ retorted Sam, scornfully. 
**Mose, yo’ suttinly is a tho’ly shif’less 
boy. Me, I done got religion when de 
fust bomb bust.’’ 





Official Preferment 


Col. G. B. Pritchard, U. S. A., Retired 


“For who will hearken unto you in this matter? 


But as his 


part is that goeth down to the battle, so shall his part be 
that tarrieth by the stuff: they shall share alike.” 


URING the time that 
Saul was King of 
Israel and was mak- 
ing life interesting 
for David by shying 
javelins at the young 
man and sending out 
detachments after 

A him, David found it 
expedient to form an 
alliance with a young 

prince of the Philistines, named 

‘‘Achish of the town of Gath.’’ He 
was given as a present by this prince 
the town of Ziglag in the South Coun- 
try, to which place David and his men 
had taken and left their wives and 
children, their cattle and all their mo- 
bile possessions, while they themselves 
went north to fight with their ally 
against Saul. But the Philistine 
princes doubted David’s loyalty in a 

battle against his own blood—even 
against Saul—and David, thus put out 
of the fight, came back to Ziglag. Here 
he got the surprise of his life, for the 

Amelekites, another tribe of ‘‘out- 
siders,’’ had eaptured and burned his 

town and camp and, without killing 
anybody, had taken everything with 
them in their flight—even David’s 

two wives. 

David pursued with the 600 men 
that were with him. Two hundred 
of these, however, he left behind at the 
brook Besor, who ‘‘were so faint that 
they could not go over the brook... ”’ 
It is evident from what is said subse- 





quently that these men guarded the 
baggage. 

The enemy was overtaken and 
beaten, and everything that had been 
lost recaptured, including the 
wives. 

In returning toward the Brook Besor 
with the spoil of the enemy, their 
flocks and herds, David met the 200 
he had left behind, who now came out 
to meet him, and we are further told, 
that ‘‘when David came near to the 
people he saluted them.’’ 

Right here somebody started some- 
thing, for ‘‘all the wicked men of 
Relial’’ said, ‘‘ Because they «vent not 
with us we will not give them aught of 
the spoil that we have recovered save 
to every man his wife and his children 
that they may lead them away and 
depart.’’ 

David acted promptly and with de- 
e:sion. In the words of today, he told 
them, ‘‘You can’t pull off anything 
like that, my brethren, and get away 
with it, because it isn’t right.’’ 

And then he uttered the 24th verse 
of the 30th chapter of 1 Samuel, upon 
which a sermon could easily be 
preached : 


two 


For who will hearken unto you in 
this matter? But as his part is that 
goeth down to the battle, so shall his 
part be that tarrieth by the stuff. 
They shall share alike. 


And then to clinch it in the 25th 
verse: ‘‘And it was so from that day 
forward that he made it a statute 
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and an ordinance for Israel unto this himself, or even got the chance to be 
day.’’ within sound of the battle, and that 
In the matter of selection of officers many, many men who tarried ‘‘by the 
for preferment in the days to come it stuff’’ did it with singular ability and 
seems to me that there is frequently fidelity. 
going to be considerable weighing in And taking it all in all, in spite of 
the mind and hesitation between the the intention being in the other diree- 
man that went ‘‘down to the battle’ tion, that the ones who were ‘“‘left 
and the other that (not from faint- behind, at the Brook Besor,’’ stand 
ness but because he was ordered) the greatest chance of getting lost in 
tarried ‘‘by the stuff’’; and one can the shuffle, unless some David with 
not help wonder if it will be remem- foresight and decision stretehes out a 
bered that not every one that went staying hand and says, ‘‘Nothing 
‘‘down to the battle’’ distinguished doing.’’ 


D 


Checking Up 


A negro boy walked into a drug 
store and asked permission to use the 
telephone ; then he called up Mr. Jones, 
and the following conversation took 
place: 

**Ts this you, Mistah Jones?”’ 

**Yes.’’ 

‘Well, Mistah Jones, I saw yo’ ad 
in de paper the other day and yo’ 
wanted a boy. Did you get one?’’ 

“tea.* 

**Is he giving perfect satisfaction ?’’ 

‘*Yes, he’s giving perfect satisfac- 
tion.’’ 

‘*Well, Mistah Jones, providen this 
boy don’t give perfect satisfaction, you 
eall me at 504.”’ 

The boy turned and started out, and 
the druggist, who had overheard, re- 
marked: ‘‘You didn’t do any good, 
did you?’’ 

**Yes, sah,’’ came the reply. ‘‘I’s 
de boy what’s working down there. I’s 
jest checking up to see how I stand.’’ 
—Forbes Magazine. 





British Training Regulations 
Capt. J. M. Scammel, /nfantry, R. C. 


(1ILE developing from 

our experience in the 

War our own theory 

of Infantry combat it 

is instructive to com- 

pare our tendencies 

with the conclusions 

of other combatant 

nations. Of the Brit- 

ish ‘‘Infantry Train- 

ing’’ regulations the 

most striking feature is not, as one 

might have been led to suspect, an 

emphasis upon tanks or any other me- 

chanical development of the recent 

war, but upon a new departure in 

leadership. 

The opening paragraph of the first 

section gives the clue: 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. No fixed and unvarying rules can 
be laid down for the handling of 
troops in war. The conditions of bat- 
tle vary in every case, according to 
the climate and time of year. The 
strength, armament, physical condi- 
tion and fighting strength of the op- 
posing forces, and the objects which 
they wish to achieve. There are, nev- 
ertheless, certain guiding principles 
—which experience has proved to be 
essential to victory. 


The first sentence may be a reflec- 
tion of the experience of the British 
Army in such widely different thea- 
ters of war as the plains of Flanders, 
the deserts of Mesopotamia, Egypt 
and Sinai, the jungles and veldts of 
Africa, the sterile hills of Gallipoli, 
the mountains of Thrace and of Pales- 
tine, and the islands of the South Seas. 
Climatic conditions varied as widely ; 
from the frozen tundras of Russia to 
the scorching heat of the deserts and 
the damp heat of the tropics. The va- 
riety in quality, training, organiza- 
tion and equipment of the enemies of 
the Empire was equally great. 

But the second sentence is quite as 
important as the first, if not more so. 
The influence there is personal. 

Those who are familiar with the 
**Man-in-the-Dark’’ Theory of War of 
Captain B. H. Liddell Hart of the 
British Army, and with his subse- 
quent contributions to military litera- 
ture will recognize the source. No 
longer, in the British Army is individ- 
ual initiative to be guided by a fiat 
doctrine, but coordination is to be 
sought through a common conception 
of military principles.” Here is the 
vital departure. 





‘Infantry Training. Vol. II, War, 1921. 


Provisional. 


* Apparently, after the war the need of such a system was generally recognized. 
letter to the author, September 8, 1921, Captain Hart said: 


London. 


In a 


Since the war there have been several attempts to establish what are the funda- 


mental principles of war. 


There have been published in this country five such at- 


tempts, General Townsend’s, the one in the Official Field Service Regulations, the 

one originally drafted for this by Brig. Gen. Aspinall, Colonel Fuller’s and my 

own. ‘The last two alone make the attempt to codify them into a formula. 

In National Service for December, 1920, and in the Inrantay Jovanar for March, 1921, 
the author proposed independently a system of command similar to the present British 
method, and it was these articles which led to a correspondence with Captain Hart. 
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Paragraph 2 of the first section con- 
tinues : 


The aim of our system of training 
must be to teach the officers and N. C. 
O’s who will lead the Infantry in bat- 
tle, how to apply these principles, and 
so to imbue each leader with them, 
that in the heat of action he will in- 
stinctively apply them in the right 
way. 

The same conception is seen in the 
last part of this sentence as appears in 
the article on Infantry in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. The influence of 
Ardant du Picq appears in both. 


Let us quote once more: 

3. The object of this manual is to 
demonstrate these principles and their 
normal application to the present con- 
ditions of warfare. 

The emphasis, it seems, is upon 
principles. What are these principles! 
The answer appears in Chapter III, 
Infantry in Attack: 


1. The principle of reconnaissance. 
(To obtain information by obser- 
vation and fighting.) 

2. The principle of surprise. (Gener- 


ally obtained by rapidity of ma. 
noeuvre and secrecy as to the in. 
tention or point of attack. ) 
3. The principle of economy of force. 
4. The principle of co-operation, 
5. The principle of fire and move. 
ment. 
3. The principle of exploitation of 
success. 
Hart’s formula differs 
There are merits in each. 
For example that, of Captain Hart is 
as follows.’ 


Captain 
from this. 


. The principle of protective forma- 
tion. 

. The principle of reconnaissance. 

. The principle of ‘‘fixing.”’ 

. The principle of the. decisive ma- 
noeuvre. 

. The principle of exploitation. 

The merits of this formula are, that 
the principles are, in general, genuine 
principles, whereas ‘‘co-operation’’ 
and ‘‘fire and movement”’ are meth 
ods of applying them. Captain Hart’s 
has the further merit of simplicity. It 
is more easily mastered by the enlisted 
man. It runs through the cycle of the 
defensive-offensive, so to speak : 


Protective formation — passive defensive. 


Reconnaissance 


— defensive; offensive purpose. 


Fixing — offensive; defensive purpose. 
Decisive manoeuvre — offensive plus resistance. 
Exploitation — offensive minus resistance. 





*Captain Hart admits but two principles of war, Security and Economy of Force, but 
five “battle-principles”; the two supreme principles govern the battle-principles as follows: 


Protective Formation 


Security Economy of Force 





Reconnoissance 





Fixing 





Decisive Maneuver 





Exploitation 


| 





The fact of the matter is that the absence of any standardized terminology at the pres- 


ent time permits of one interpretation being as 


as another. The author believes that 


there are but two principles of war, but that they are: 1. Liberty of Action, of which sup- 
ply, organization, security, secrecy and intelligence are attributes; 2. Economy of Force, of 
which initiative, mobility and flexibility are attributes. Just how to classify surprise is 
admitted to be a puzzle. It is a combination of the elements of both principles, yet distinct 
from either. Yet it does not appear to be a separate principle. 

The proper classification of principles is respectfully referred to the Command Depart- 
ment, Army War College. An amateur has no business tinkering with it. 
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This is, perhaps, not the best way 
of expressing the idea, but it may 
readily be observed that a complete 
cycle of the defensive-offensive is 
represented, from passive defense up 
through the entire seale. This is of 
value because it makes a perfectly 
clear method of fixing the formula in 
the soldier’s mind. 

But the official formula, too, has 
merits. Surprise is of such value, and 
is a factor so infrequently exploited, 
that it is not unreasonable to canon- 
ize it into a principle. 
true of cooperation. 


The same is 
It has no logical 
place amongst the principles of war, 
but it is a practical measure to empha- 
size it. The same is true of ‘‘fire and 
movement. ’’ 

Thus the official formula is less a 
philosophic, less a logical, than a prac- 
tical formula. It provides a more con- 
fusing and a more cumbersome state- 
ment than Captain Hart’s. It is, in 
short, a not altogether successful com- 
promise. But the important point is 
that a serious attempt has been made 
to adopt the principles @ la Grande 
Guerre to subaltern leadership. ‘This 
is a very important development in 
command. 

The tactical doctrine is, naturally, 
in harmony with the general princi- 
ples: 

3. The attack is divided into three 
principal phases : 


1. The initial phase of reconnais- 


sance. 

2. Penetration. 

3. Exploitation. 

During each of these phases, just as 
we now might make a new estimate 
of the situation for each phase, so, in 
the British Army, the formula of prin- 
ciples is to be applied. 

Similarly, during each phase of the 
attack a force will be divided into 
three separate bodies of troops: 

1. Forward body. 

2. Supports. 

3. Reserves. 

The ‘‘Forward Body’’ has the du- 
ties of reconnaissance and ‘‘Fixing.’’ 
Of the ‘‘Supports’’ the regulations 
state : 

The supports will move up behind 
the forward body in such formations 
as will enable them to retain the pow- 
er of manoeuvre. They will, on the 
initiative of the commander of the 
whole, penetrate the weak portions of 
the defense and forthwith attack the 
flanks and rear of those portions of 
the defense which are holding up the 
attack. 

Since the supports act, not to rein- 
force the firing line, but as a part of 
an articulated unit to maneuver in 
conformity with general principles, 
there seems to be a decided reason for 
doing away with the old name. The 
psychological influence alone would 
justify it. The ‘‘Maneuver Body”’ 
would be a better name." 





‘A further merit of this system is that units are not mixed, but preserve their identity. 
*The term “Forward body,” by a singular coincidence revives the old English name 


used under Henry VIII. 


1. Forward 
2. Mid-ward 
3. Rear-ward 


these supplanted the terms { 
| Rear-guard 

The whole subject of indoctrination through the mastery of military principles is de- 
pendent upon a scientifically standardized military terminology. There might be some merit 
in reviving certain obsolete terms in order to get rid of confusing connotations and “mental 
inhibitions.” 


The three bodies then were: 


Van 
Battle 
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This would be true also in the de- 
fense where: 


1. Local counter-attacks, 

2. The formation of 
flanks, 

3. The reinforcement of the station- 
ary defense by manning certain pre- 
arranged fire positions, 


defensive 


are given as the duties of the defense. 
In no case is there any question of 
mixing units. The normal object is 
to hold ground, as well as to advance, 
not through thickening the firing line, 
but by maneuvering. 

As an illustration of how leadership, 
tactics and organization are all de- 
signed to further this conception of 


o 
o o 
4 6 Commonder 


6 6 


b 4 
1.— Britrise Company. — Approacnu 
Savarese on Diamonp Formation 


PLATE 
Marcu. 


maneuver-power based upon individ- 
ual initiative gained through indoc- 
trination in the principles of war, we 
may take the platoon in the attack. 


1, The platoon is the smallest unit 
which can be divided into independ- 
ent bodies each capable of fire and 
movement. It is, therefore, the small- 
est unit which can carry out the two 
essential parts of the Infantry attack. 
It is able to pin the enemy down and 
also to maneuver round his flanks. 
The platoon is, therefore, the tactical 


unit on which all Infantry tacties are 
built up. 

In conformity with this assumption 
Paragraph 3 states: 


3. The platoon will normally be dis. 
tributed for the attack in either 
square or diamond formation. 


i. If in square formation, two sec. 
tions will normally be forward and 
the remaining two sections in support. 
The two forward sections should be 
so distributed as to cover the platoon 
frontage. The two supporting sec- 
tions should move in a more concen- 
trated formation, in readiness for in- 
stant maneuver. 

ii. If in diamond formation, the 
leading section will reconnoiter for and 
pin down the enemy, whilst the three 
rear sections will be held ready to ma- 
noeuvre so as to carry out the decis- 
ive attack at the point in the enemy’s 
defense which offers the best pros 
pect of success. 


The importance of the above is that 
organizatioa, tactics and the method 
of command are all three in harmony 
and conspire to produce both speed 
and flexibility. Mobility and flexibil- 
ity conduce to freedom of action, to 
surprise and to economy of force. 
Thus the intellectual (leadership: 
freedom of action), physical (econo- 
my of force), and moral (surprise) 
elements of victory are all included 
to a high degree in the British tactics. 
It is a formidable array. 

As nearly as a Reserve Officer, not in 
intimate contact with our develop- 
ments at the Infantry School, can 
judge, the British tactical doctrine 
does not differ essentially from our 
own. Yet there are extraordinary ad- 
vantages in the British method of tac- 
tical command. Judging from the lec- 
tures of Colonel Robert McCleave of 
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the General Service Schools, we also 
emphasize the flank maneuver over 
the replacement of losses and the re- 
inforcement of the firing line; we also 
place strong emphasis upon protective 
and connective measures. But, where- 
as we rely upon and emphasis on 
these things in our schools, the Brit- 
ish have gone further. 

‘It is a truth too often forgotten,’’ 
says Captain Hart, in his article ‘The 
Soldier’s Pillar of Fire by Night’, ‘‘in 
our training methods and manuals, 


that in the excitement of battle the 
normal mind retains only those ideas 
which are so thoroughly ingrained as 
to have become instinctive. The se- 
eret of the success of our Infantry in 
the battles of earlier days rested 
largely on the fact that the move- 
ments which they were called to 
carry out in battle were identical with 
those which they had practiced, until 
they had become second nature on the 
drill ground in peace.”’ 

Not only do the conditions of mod- 
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ern war require that a thorough 
training in tactical leadership be 
earried down through the lowest 
commissioned and non-commissioned 
ranks, but, with our present military 
policy, and in particular considering 
the undue reliance which the present 
policy of Congress tends to place upon 
our semi-trained National Guard and 
untrained reserves, in no country is it 
so necessary to make correct military 
thinking a habit amongst those who 
must lead in battle. This can best be 
done by setting up a formula of com- 
mand based upon military principles, 
and by teaching all ranks to act upon 
it habitually. If all military drill and 
training were built around the for- 
mula of the estimate of the situation, 
the order form, and one for battle-tac- 
ties, training could be simplified, 


clarified and made uniform. Indoc- 
trination would follow automatically. 

Of the theory of the employment of 
special arms there is not space to 
speak, nor is the subject of import 
ance in comparison with the outstand- 
ing feature of the new British In- 
fantry Training Regulations. 

It is possible that a similar develop- 
ment is being contemplated at Camp 
Benning. If not, that phase of the 
British manual, together with the 
works of Captain Hart might well be 
earnestly recommended to the atten- 
tion of those in authority at the In- 
fantry School. No officer of our Army 
ean lose anything by a careful study 
of these publications. 
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No Liar 


He had had bad luck on his fishing 
trip and on his way home entered the 
butcher shop and said to the dealer : 

**Just stand over there and throw 
me five of the largest of those trout!’’ 


‘‘Throw ‘em? What for?’’ asked the 
amazed dealer. 

**So I can tell the family I caught 
‘em. I may be a poor fisherman, but 
I’m no liar.”’ 





Back to Troops 
Lieut. Herbert B. Mayer, /6th Infantry 


“Come gather ’round me, fellows, 
And stand up in a row, 

For singing sentimentally 

We're going for to go. 

In the Army there’s sobriety, 
Promotion’s always slow, 

So we'll sing our reminiscences 
Of Benny Havens, oh!” 





IEUTENANT ZENOS 
P. O'LIGHTLY 
hummed sadly _ to 
himself. A cog had 
slipped somewhere in 
the machine and he 
had lost his ‘‘snap’’ 
in New York town. 
This was to be his 
last night. For six 





months he had been 
quartered in Fort Jay, for half a year 


he had known the delights of Babylon. 
Girls, receptions, polo, dinners and 
Broadway had claimed him. He had 
lost the coat of tan which he had 
brought with him to the city, but in 
life there is always a compensation, for 
losing this trifle O’Lightly found he 
had gained a Soul. Greenwich Village 
had put this ego in his complex. 

Somehow on this his last night in 
the city the fates had so arranged mat- 
ters that he had no place to go. It 
seemed that New York, in a way, was 
closing her casual doors to him now 
that he was leaving, for everyone with 
whom he might have wanted an en- 
gagement had had something else to 
do on this particular night. 

Of course there was always Green- 
wich, but while the Village speaks of 
its love of poverty and art and gar- 
rets, in a careless, unmeaning way it 


ean absorb a lot of cash. This being 
the shag end of the month O’Lightly 
had little. 

And so he idly hummed as he waited 
for a bus, and as he stood on the curb 
some not unpleasing ghost of melan- 
choly assailed him. ‘‘ Benny Havens’’ is 
a song of parting and as O’Lightly 
hummed it, he wondered and thought 
of the six months just passed. 

Girls—there had been many of 
these—some of them wonderful in their 
own way. One or two, doubly danger- 
ous, had sworn they possessed brains, 
and then there had been that little 
actress person who held her liquor and 
her men so well. Fortunately she had 
seorned O’Lightly and there in the 
gloaming O’Lightly gave mute thanks 
tor this—she had looked so sweet, so 
innocent—part of her stock in trade 

a trash heap covered with 
roses. O’Lightly was proud of 
the epigram he had coined in his mind. 

Tall and good looking, O’Lightly 
standing there looked the part of a 
casual young man in uniform. Cer- 
tainly there was nothing about him to 
suggest that within him was a soul 
which was working with terrific suf- 
fering towards the realization of an 
ideal. The creation of this ideal had 
been a matter of years and as he 
looked up and down the Avenue the 
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memory of it smote him with terrific 
force. 

Need I say that the ideal concerned 
a girl—a girl whose features O’Lightly 
with his gifted imagination had painted 
on the canvas of his mind. He could 
not remember when he first had held 
her image but with each year it had 
grown plainer until now in his mind’s 
eye he could see her face as clearly as 
though she were before him. Blonde, 
blue-eyed and beautiful; somewhere 
along the road of life he had always 
felt he would find her. Did I not say 
O’Lightly was young? Very! 

He saw the bus in the offing up the 
Avenue. In the morning it would be 
the train and then the dreary canton- 
ment and back to troops. O’Lightly 
pictured the camp. 

Broken down cantonments, rotting 
in the sun—a gift to the Nation by its 
profiteering patrioters. Long yellow 
roads searred by ruts and some de- 
crepit old hostess house, erying through 
the leaks in its roof over the memory 
of vanished days and existing at pres- 
ent only to serve those soldiers for 
whom few care—until war comes—the 
Regulars. : 

Back to troops 
the morning 

maneuvers 
: sweat fatigue . 
O’Lightly sighed. It would be hard 
but good, he realized, even as he took 
one last look at the beauty of the Ave- 
a ee 

On it they passed men and 
women of all conditions. In the street 
the automobiles made a steady lane 
of movement, and as he gazed into 
them casually, O’Lightly wondered 
why those who owned them were in 
so many cases fat and ugly. His 
esthetic sense of criticism, tortured by 


the drill in 
target practice 
hot sun 


his melancholy, found little that was 
good upon the sidewalk either. Hard. 
old males with tired faces, young men 
with pasty complexions and women and 
girls who bore around the eyes the 
tired lines which come from life in 
apartments and which the rich drug 
store of their cheeks could not hide. 

As O’Lightly swung himself on to 
the bus, he sighed with relief. Beau- 
tiful but artificial in its beauty, New 
York for the nonce disgusted him . 
Back to the open in the morning where 
the air is not charged for by the inch 
and sunlight draws no ten per cent. 
This thought came to him after he had 
deposited his dime in the thin aperture 
of the hand cash register the conductor 
pointed at him. O’Lightly took a deep 
breath of the fresher air which reached 
him on the bus top and, turning in his 
seat, looked backward down the 
Avenue, at its steel and iron shard, its 
crowded streets and reeking sidewalks. 
He shivered with disgust as he looked 
behind him. 

**Oh, you rabbit hutches! You rab- 
bit hutches!’’ he muttered in high dis- 
dain. 

As the bus moved onward up the 
Drive, O’Lightly with the thrill of 
movement affecting him, felt happy at 
the prospect of leaving next day. 

Dusk was nearly at hand. The 
early lights of the Jersey shore glit- 
tered across the Hudson and the Pali- 
sades, like sentries against the sky line, 
reared their rugged heights as though 
on guard. In the river boats puffed 
or lay at anchor and along the Drive 
itself nearly every bench was occupied 
by a couple, and even in the later glow 
of daylight these were holding hands 
or exchanging kisses without self- 
consciousness or regard to bystanders. 
It was Spring and in his soul O’Lightly 
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felt the eall of the Spring gods, which 
so often leads to bungalows, furniture, 
dishes, babies, and so on and so forth. 

The sight of one couple—a most 
ardent duo—caused O’Lightly to think 
of his ideal—the one before whose 
shrine he had so long burned the sacred 
flame. It would soon be night and 
what a night it would be, he thought 
as he gazed at the softening edges of 
the trees along the Drive and noted 
the early moon, palely beautiful, which 
seemed anxious that the sun would de- 
part so that she might come into her 
full glory. 

It would be on just such a night as 
this, O’Lightly felt, that he would 
meet his ideal He felt 
Oh, didn’t I say he was very young? 

He became aware suddenly that the 
bus had turned away from the Drive. 
O’Lightly did not care to spend his 
last evening in viewing the second 
stories of apartment houses. With a 
gesture of annoyance he rose and 
moved quickly down the winding, iron 
stairway and leaped off with the bus 
running. He walked back to the Drive 
and took his place at the bus stop, 
waiting for another on which to con- 
tinue his journey. 

As he waited he felt someone watch- 
ing him, and, turning, saw a girl 
seated on a bench a few feet behind 
him. 

O’Lightly gasped. In every respect, 
down to the tiny mirth-like wrinkles 
about the corners of her eyes, she was 
the girl at whose image he had burned 
the sacred flame. Even the growing 
twilight could not dim the blueness 
of her eyes or the fairness of her fea- 
tures. Her wonderful hair had in it a 
shade of gold from the dying sun. But 
she coldly averted her eyes and then 
for the first time O’Lightly noted she 


was with another girl. What luck! 
What rotten infernal luck! 

Reluctantly he swung at the rail of 
the bus when it came and, making the 
step, half turned so that he might 
gain another look. And as he did so 
one of the girl’s hands moved timidly, 
so quickly that he searcely caught the 
signal before the hand dropped to its 
owner’s side. 

O’Lightly risked life and limb in 
leaping. He moved towards her—no— 
them—a laughing challenge in his eyes. 

‘After that there seemed nothing 
else to do,’’ he said apologetically as 
he touched his cap-and moved directly 
in front of the wonderful girl. Blush- 
ing, she hid her face in her hands, 
like a small child caught with ham. 
Her companion began to chide her. 

‘*There! I told you not to! I told 
you he’d see you do it!’’ 

The girl raised her head, smiling, 
and looked O’Lightly full in the face. 

**Oh-oh-oh—,’’ she paused in sweet 
confusion. ‘‘I never waved to a man 
before in my life!’’ 

O’Lightly felt a great glow within 
him. ‘‘Thank you very much for wav- 
ing to me this time,’’ he said simply. 
And forthwith he sat down. 

He introduced himself and she told 
him she was Myrtle Ghent. Her com- 
panion, she said, was Miss Ennis. 
After acknowledging this introduction 
O’Lightly forgot Miss Ennis, almost, 
for she was a somewhat sour young 
woman with a cynical droop about her 
lips. Myrtle—he was already using 
her first name, was talking and in every 
word seemed to carry a caress. Spring 
had up and smote O’Lightly, horse, foot 
and guns. Myrtle told him that she 
and Miss Ennis were students at 
Columbia, but worked in spare time in 
what she vaguely described as ‘‘the 
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store.’’ Somehow this pleased O’Light- 
ly. His ideal girl would have the 
nerve to work to send herself through 
college. 

They talked of this and that and 
the other while Miss Ennis, silent, 
looked casually up and down the Drive, 
unnoticed as so often are the ugly girls 
that pretty girls choose somehow either 
as companions or background. With 
a note of asperity in her voice she 
turned suddenly. 

‘*Miss Ghent and I were just sitting 
here before dinner,’’ she explained, 
and made a move to rise. ‘I guess 
we had best go now.’’ 

O’Lightly, grieved, rose also, pro- 
testing. 

**Oh, come to dinner with me—won’t 
you please?’’ The words were ad- 
dressed to Miss Ennis, but his eyes 
sought those of Myrtle, who smiled a 
child-like assent. 

‘**Surely we will,’’ she said. ‘‘ Where 
shall we go? Gustave’s?’’ 

O’Lightly’s financial senses quiv- 
ered. He had only twenty dollars with 
him, but he was game.~ He called a 
taxi—what, would you have him take 
a goddess on a bus? They rode lux- 
uriously down the Avenue to Gus- 
tave’s, Myrtle snuggling a bit against 
his arm. 

O’Lightly’s financial sense quivered 
constantly through the meal. Myrtle 
did most of the ordering, casually pick- 
ing out her dishes and viands as 
though well accustomed to the task. 
After she and Miss Ennis had arranged 
their order Myrtle turned to O’Lightly 
sweetly, ‘‘ What will you have?’’ 

O’Lightly smiled, sickishly, having 
figured the prospective amount of the 
check against his change from a twenty 
dollar bill. He blushed a bit. 

“Oh, I'll take a eup of coffee and a 


club sandwich,’’ he said gallantly. ‘‘| 
had dinner just before I met you.’’ 

Myrtle made a gesture of annoy. 
ance. 

‘Why in the world didn’t you tell 
us? Then we could have come on 
alone. I hate to see you sit here and 
not eat.’’ 

**Oh, I never have much of an appe- 
tite,’’ protested O’Lightly. ‘‘Don’t 
worry about me. Tell me some more 
about your work in the store.’’ 

Myrtle smiled at him archly. 

**Well, I only work from time to 
time. Dad doesn’t want me to work 
at all, but I don’t wish to be too hard 
on him, although he can well afford it. 
I’d rather make my own way.’’ 

O’Lightly’s soul was thrilled by her 
bravery, and then the orchestra be- 
gan to play jazz and O’Lightly, rising, 
led Myrtle to the polished floor. . 
What an evening. Leaving Myrtle 
and Miss Ennis at their apartment 
door, O’Lightly turned and walked 
beneath the stars. He had found his 
goddess. He had found her. 

Coming down to finances, he reached 
into his pocket for ear fare. His fin- 
gers after a bit encountered a smal! 
coin. He held it to the light. It was 
a thin dime. He used this on a bus to 
his hotel. 

In the morning he was awakened by 
a telegram. He read it and whooped. 
A half forgotten request for twenty- 
four hours delay in complying with or- 
ders had been granted. Wow! Ancther 
chance to see Myrtle! 

This was his first thought. His 
second concerned finances. She and 
her companion had been a bit expensive 
in their choice of dining places O’Light- 
ly thought—but does Spring bether 
with pennies? 

He nobly went forth and pawned 
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his watch for thirty dollars. Thus 
armed with the wherewithal he sought 
a telephone to call up Myrtle and in- 
form ker of his luck. After a dam- 
nable buzzing central reported the line 
would not answer. 

He knew it would be silly to seck 
her at Columbia and with impatience 
in his soul waited until five o’clock and 
went tothe apartment. The bell to the 
litle apartment brought no answering 
click to the automatic mechanism of 
the front door. He had missed her! 

Feeling that the world, indeed, was 
lost O’Lightly for the sentiment of the 
thing walked out to the Drive—he 
could at least see the bench on which 
he had met her. 

He gasped. From a distance he 
could see the two girls on the bench. 
He started to call but somehow, kept 
silent, and thinking that he would sur- 
prise them moved quietly to a point 
at which he would be behind their line 
of vision. He softly approached. 

A civilian, well dressed, was standing 
on the bus stop in the place O’Lightly 
had stood the evening before. The bus 
eame. Reluctantly it seemed the civ- 
ilian moved and swung to the step. 

And as the man’s feet touched the 
step O’Lightly saw Myrtle’s hand come 
up, waving for an instant and then 


falling to her side. The civilian with- 
out hesitation leaped from the bus and 
moved towards the girls, touching his 
hat. 

From where he stood O’Lightly 
heard Miss Ennis chide Myrtle. 
‘‘There I told you not to! 

you he’d see you do it!’’ 

Myrtle raised her blonde head and 
looked the civilian full in the face. 
Even from where he stood O’Lightly 
could feel the power in her wonderful 
eyes. 

*‘Oh! Oh! Oh!’’ he heard Myrtle 
say. ‘‘I never waved at a man before 
in my life.’’ 

The civilian made some laughing re- 
mark and sat between them, laughing. 

Very softly O’Lightly moved further 
back until a bus was almost in front of 
him. Then he leaped for it and sav- 
agely swung himself abroad, carefully 
refraining from 


I told 


looking backwards. 
His dazed look inspired the interest of 
the conductor who thought perhaps 
the new arrival was lost. 

**Where y’re goin?’’ the man asked. 

O’Lightly fixed him with a stern 
stare. 

**Back to troops, if you must know 
it,’’ he said earnestly. 
—thank God!’’ 


*“Back to troops 
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Taking a Warning 


Learning that his wife was at a mov- 
ing picture performance with another 
man, Smith rushed to the theater and 
appealed to the manager for assistance. 
The latter, being quite a diplomat, 
came upon the stage and made the fol- 
lowing announcement : 


‘*‘There is present in this audience 
a man with somebody else’s wife. Il 
desire to avoid scandal and will permit 
this couple to leave quietly when the 
theater is darkened.’’ 

The lights were put out. Fifteen 
couples left the theater.—J udge. 














Competition in Training 
Maj. L. D. Davis, 4th Infantry 


jie ‘0 many officers on 
duty involving the 
actual training of 
troops in the multi- 
—i— farious schedules de- 
manded by the pro- 
fession of arms there 
is being presented 
anew the old, old 
problem of how to 
maintain the interest 
and attention of those being instructed. 
Some officers, of what some are pleased 
to call ‘‘the new army,’’ are running 
against this obstacle hard for the first 
time; older officers find it a situation 
as familiar as any that arises during a 
period of service with troops. Some- 
times the obstacle is overcome, some- 
times not. Like a ‘‘Leavenworth 
problem,’’ it has more than one cor- 
rect solation. 

In wartime training the recipient, 
no less than the teacher, was fired by 
an impelling motive. Then not even 
the skeptic questioned the efficacy of 
cold steel, nor the doubter that the 
stiff arm was the correct way to hurl 
the grenade. In those days even the 
man with the pick could see some 
good, possibly, in digging a trench; 
now it’s hard to make the non-commis- 
sioned officer in charge of the man 
with the pick see why it should be 
done, beyond the mere fact that he has 
been told to do it. That reason is suf- 
ficient from a legal standpoint, but not 
as a matter of training. 

One way to approach the solution of 
this problem is by the use of the com- 
petitive idea. Of course there is noth- 
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ing new about this, but to my mind its 
practice has never been carried to any- 
thing like the full extent desirable. 
Competition energizes life, makes 
progress quicken, brings out the best 
—and the worst. If in the business 
world there are no umpires or boards 
or commanding officers to give ratings, 
there are well defined rules and cus- 
toms, balance sheets, bankruptcy courts. 
and what not, to determine and pub- 
lish abroad for all to know who are 
the winners, who the losers, who 
played fair and who didn’t. We need 
more of the competitive in the Army. 

Even in our athletics, I think, there 
is too little competition. Consider 
baseball at a battalion or regimental! 
post. Early in the spring considerable 
interest is displayed, paraphernalia 
gotten out, teams organized on paper, 
and lots of talk indulged in. A few 
weeks pass by and the Athletic Officer 
is getting down to brass tacks. A 
number of the pre-season players 
think their chances for the regimental 
or post team are low and no longer 
turn out—they wanted only a sure 
thing. If a company league is being 
organized some of the organizations 
ean not figure how they have more 
than one chance to do better than 
bring up the rear, and baseball loses 
all interest for them. The whole 
point here is that the individual, or 
the organization, has no burning de- 
sire to compete. If the player is 
selected and practically guaranteed a 
berth he is for baseball, not otherwise. 
Likewise with the organization; if it 
feels that there are no teams to be 
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met that it ean not defeat, it is inter- 
ested. 

All training plans contemplate the 
inelusion of athletics, and ‘it is be- 
eause athletics and competition are so 
generally associated that I have first 
taken up this part of our training. 
But because athletics are recognized as 
having a place in military training it 
is not to be inferred that they are 
always given their place, nor that the 
competitive spirit is always existent. 

Now the competitive spirit can not 
be exercised unless there be provided 
some form of action, as a spelling bee, 
a baseball game, a wig wag signalling 
test. If there is not sufficient desire 
and enthusiasm among those who will 
partake to bring about the necessary 
contests, then the contests must be 
made compulsory, and what latent 
emulous desires there may be devel- 
oped. We have in our military train- 
ing a striking example of compulsory 
competition; I dare,say that not a 
regiment in our army but conducts its 
target practice along more or less 
intense lines of competition. I again 
dare say that were target practice vol- 
untary many organizations would find 
a goodly number of their members not 
choosing to take the course, and this 
notwithstanding the money premium 
offered for qualification. 

Some of the competitive spirit is 
usually found present in the training 
during the period of field work. In 
the case of instructing a unit in the 
simple advance along a road with no 
other troops engaged, the effort may 
drag, but actually have established 
somewhere along the route of advance 
an outpost, and at once the in- 
struetor’s work is made easier. Members 
of the advancing unit will, to a large 
extent, even among those who would 


have preferably done bunk fatigue, 
want to surprise the outpost. A simi- 
lar condition will exist in the outpost. 

Again, on a simple maneuver involv- 
ing three or four days’ marching there 
will be manifest in most organizations 
a desire to have the fewest number fall 
out or report to the surgeon. Or, if 
there be a unit with so little organiza- 
tional pride as to have nothing of such 
feelings, the circumstances are favor- 
able for an attempt to infuse some. As 
in the previous illustrations it will be 
discovered that men making the march 
under a considerable degree of com- 
pulsion will nevertheless be susceptible, 
for such is the allurement of pitted 
skill or endeavor that once engaged fre- 
quently all recollection of compulsion 
gives way to a sense of individual or 
collective obligation to excel. 

One of the commonest of human 
characteristics is laziness, inertia. <A 
young boy was made to read against 
his will, one of the Leather Stocking 
Tales; soon he was engrossed therein. 
A man was persuaded, never mind by 
whom, to attend a dance against his 
desire to stay comfortably at home and 
read; he enjoyed the dance and was 
not the first to suggest leaving. 

So with baseball, basketball, or any 
branch of athletics. The argument 
that a compulsory baseball league in a 
post, or within a regiment, is contrary 
to the spirit and purposes of athletics 
is not exactly a proper one. If there 
is any value in athletics, then it is 
reasonable to say that we should have 
them. Moreover, the compulsion is of 
extremely mild degree, just what is 
required to overcome the inertia of 
bunk fatigue, or of doing nothing. Ad- 
mitting that in some cases more than 
a mild degree of compulsion would be 
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necessary, there is still small basis for 
thinking more harm than good has 
been done. 

At every station where there are 
two or more companies there should 
be regularly organized contests in 
baseball, basketball, soecer, ice hockey, 
ete., each company being required to 
take part regardless of whether it 
wishes or not. Further, I am inclined 
seriously to think that on occasions 
when any particular organization is 
engaged in such contests all the mem- 
bers of that organization not excused 
for proper reason should be in attend- 
ance, as participants or spectators. 

Generally speaking, it will be found 
that organizations turning out suc- 
cessful athletic teams have high morale, 
organizational spirit and pride. Some 
will argue that it is because of good 
morale, a strong company spirit, that 
success in athletics is attained. True 
it is that these work, one for the other; 
it is an operation of the old rule that 
‘‘whomsoever hath, to him shall be 
given.’’ But I have seen such startling 
examples in which has been demon- 
strated that compulsory participation 
in athletics has been the cause of the 
attainment of morale, of company 
spirit and pride, that I could not for 
an instant agree that compulsory ath- 
leties, as here suggested, would be the 
slightest bit inferior in any way or re- 
sult to athletics as we now have them. 

In some regiments practically com- 
pulsory athletics have long been had; 
the use of the competitive idea in cer- 
tain of the phases of field training has, 
too, reached some age in many organi- 
zations. It is in the training belong- 
ing to the garrison period that there 
is most room for the increased adop- 
tion of this idea. During this season 
we have parade ground Infantry drill, 


signalling, bayonet, first aid, sketching. 
all kinds of specialists’ instruction, et. 

During the late Fall, Winter and 
early Spring there should be held semi- 
monthly competitive meets with events 
corresponding to the subjects then 
being given. Whatever time is de- 
voted to these meets should be provided 
from the prescribed drill hours. These 
training meets should not be made a 
part of athletic meets, but certain ath- 
letie events, especially during the 
Winter months, may be added to them. 

While the broad idea in the conduct 
of these tests is borrowed from that pre- 
vailing in purely athletic meets, con- 
ditions are different, and the object de- 
sired to be accomplished is not quite 
so narrow. The aim should be to re- 
quire a reasonable number of partici- 
pants, and to provide a method of 
scoring by which some credit is given 
to every man taking part. An ex- 
ample or two will illustrate. We will 
assume that the event is ‘‘Sketching,’’ 
that the entries required are two from 
each company, and are restricted to 
duty sergeants. Sketches are to be 
graded for accuracy, time of execution, 
neatness. There are twenty entrants, 
each of whom receives the credit war- 
ranted by the grading, and a com- 
pany’s standing in this event is deter- 
mined by the total credit received by 
its two entries. According to the fig- 
ures thus obtained the various com- 
panies are listed and awarded the 
corresponding points. 

In events requiring rounds, as a 
bayonet combat test, the entrants may 
be arranged by lot except that men 
from the same company should be so 
placed as not to meet in the early 
rounds. Contestants disposed of in the 
first round are given the same credit, 
those put out in the second round re- 
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ceive a slightly higher credit, and so 
on. Here, as before, a company’s 
standing in the event is determined by 
the total eredit earned by its entries, 
and points are awarded according to 
standing of companies as thus fixed. 

There is, of course, considerable de- 
tail to a full explanation, but one is 
neither necessary nor possible with the 
space available. Some of this detail 
has to do with a seale of points to be 
given for the positions in the various 
events, the total of which determines 
a company’s standing; fixing the rela- 
tive value of the events themselves, as 
indieated by the points to be awarded 
therefor; assigning values in desired 
proportion to accuracy, time, neatness, 
and like elements where they enter 
into the computation. Consideration 
must be given to the conduct of the 
meet exactly as is done in athletic field 
meets. Provision must be made to pre- 
vent unauthorized assistance, as well 
as to see that all the conditions of the 
tests are complied with. But these 
requirements are easily handled. 

Practically every kind of instruc- 
tion may be covered as an ‘‘event,’’ 
as signaling, carrying of verbal mes- 
sages, writing messages based on given 
situations, first aid, manual of arms, 
squad, platoon or company drills, 
grenade throwing, ete. Much of the 
instruction given specialists may be 
arranged in tests. 

Competitive training meets will pro- 
vide an efficient and flexible means for 
directing and stimulating training ef- 
forts. Not only may the events in suc- 
cessive meets be changed but the pre- 
scribed conditions governing them. At 
one time entries in a certain event may 
be restricted to men of a particular 
grade, at a following meet to those of 
another grade; all men who in an event 


were placed above some arbitrary 
standing may be barred when that 
event is next held. For the accom- 
plishment of the objects in view yet 
other means of obtaining the desired 
class of participants may be used; as, 
setting maximum and minimum limits 
for years of service of entrants, limit- 
ing entries to specialists, ete. 

While I would adhere to an earlier 
statement that we need more of the 
competitive in our training, it is of 
the proper kind that I speak. Of cut- 
throat competition we want none. The 
competition about which I have writ- 
ten may be described as of the proper 
kind; certainly it is not of the second 
class. Though carried to an extreme 
there would still be numerous other 
things upon which consideration would 
have to be taken before the ultimate 
rating of any organization or its offi- 
cers could be established. Moreover, 
the very object aimed at, and the 
elasticity of the governing conditions, 
would operate to prevent either an in- 
dividual or a group dominating suc- 
cessive meets, as frequently happens 
in collegiate or professional athletics. 
Yet, if a company should repeatedly 
rank high it could only be the result 
of a thorough application of proper 
methods, and such results would fairly 
entitle that company and its officers to 
due credit. 

The nearest approach to the plan 
here outlined, of which the writer 
knows, was carried out in the Fall and 
Winter training of 1920, in the China 
Expedition. 
course does not permit of an altogether 
satisfactory or conclusive test. Neither 
was the plan fully executed, or indeed, 
developed. But the results achieved 
were positive and stamped it as one 
well worth development. 


Such a shurt period of 
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ONDITIONS _permit- 
ting, it is desirable in 
an assault battalion 
that 
company be support- 
ed by a machine gun 
platoon. Such as- 
signment leaves no 


each assault 





maneuver unit or re- 
serve at the disposal 
of the battalion commander. 

The expected compromise appears 
in recent problems given at the In- 
fantry School. A section is assigned 
to support each assault company and 
the remaining platoon of the com- 
pany constitutes the reserve. This is 
unsound since the section is a fire and 
not a maneuver unit, A platoon as- 
signed to support a company in as- 
sault, advances its sections alternately 
and by bounds, so that it may carry 
out its triple mission: (a) supporting 
the advance, (b) securing the flanks, 
(ec) combatting hostile aircraft. A 
single section cannot perform these 
duties. 

The machine gun companies of re- 
serve battalions are frequently de- 
tached and massed to furnish cover- 
ing fire, direct or indirect, for the as- 
sault battalion. For such work an 
eight-gun company is decidedly in- 
ferior to one of twelve guns. 

In defense it is quite impossible to 
carry out the prescriptions of the 
I. D. R. in the organization of the out- 
post zone or the battle position. At 
present the company can only furnish 
four groups, four pairs of machine 


guns, in a battalion area. Protection 
of the front, flanks, and organization 
in depth cannot be accomplished. 
In many of the problems given at the 
Infantry School this defect is recog. 
nized. It is ordinarily overcome by 
detaching a platoon from a reserve 
battalion for duty with a forward 
battalion. This cannot be regarded 
as good practice. In war it prevents 
the proper rest, training and equip- 
ping of an organization. 

In the attack against improvised 
defenses, it is contemplated that our 
battalions be given wider zones of 
action, 800 yards, and that the inter- 
vals between units will be greater 
than those used in the attack on an 
organized position. . This, and the 
certainty of defense on a side front 
in these operations, demands a great- 
er, rather than a lesser, number of 
guns with the battalion. 

It is believed that there can be no 
reasonable doubt that reversion to the 
12-gun company would greatly in- 
crease the endurance, striking power 
and resistance of all units from the 
battalion to the division. Since one 
of the major reasons for the 8-gun 
company no longer exists and our war 
strength organizations exist and will 
exist only on paper, no sound argu- 
ment for retention of the present or- 
ganization remains. We should re. 
turn to the 3-platoon, 12-gun com- 


- * * * 


The advantages of the regimental 


battalion follow. There is a conti- 
nuity of command, and responsibility 





1Extracts from thesis by Maj. J. A. Doe, Infantry, Field Officers’ Class, 1921-22, Infantry 
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for discipline and supply. Command 
is placed in a higher echelon, and ac- 
tion is coordinated over a larger 
front. The decentralization required 
in movement is not lost, as command 
does not extend beyond the regiment. 
No battalion will fight with a strange 
company, the assignment of 
companies to battalions will be per- 
manent for tactical training and com- 
bat. The support given by a 
pany will be better, for its instruction 
will be directed by a qualified spe- 
cialist, in a machine gun center. 

_ * . 
of the present system 
claim that it is necessary for all of- 
with the 
company to learn it, that school in- 
struction and maneuvers will not suf- 
Better teamwork results when 
the company is an integral part of the 
battalion because of more frequent 
association and better feeling. Most 
important, tactical instruction is bet- 
ter. 

It should be noticed that these 
statements are claims, assertions, mat- 
ters of opinion and are not proven. 
In 1917 the first units of the A. E. F. 
were organized with the fourth com- 
pany of the battalion as a machine 
gun company. It was never put to 
test, being replaced by a _ battalion 
form of organization. Other bellig- 
erents did use it. The reason for its 
adoption, for the adoption of the 
three regiment division and the two 
battalion regiment was failing man 
power, not performance. It is, of 
course, desirable that a battalion com- 
mander train the units he is to com- 


since 


com- 


Advocates 


ficers and men to train 


fice. 


But what is desir 
able is not always best. By the same 
token, he should train the accom- 
panying battery, attached tanks, or a 
unit of the air service. 

The statement that both views have 
merit, is made with the realization 
that it will not be accepted by 
tremists of either side. It must be 
borne in mind that machine gun tac- 
tics and organization were largely de- 
veloped in a _ single Though 
conditions were diverse, conclusions 
are limited by the fact that the great- 
est tactical development occurred in 
the last year of the war. British, 
German and American doctrines were 
not conclusively proven at the end of 
hostilities. Changes were being made 
up to the very end of the war. 
knowledge is imperfect; 
still too recent. The vole of the ma- 
chine gun is not yet determined. The 
machine rifle is destined to modify 
the role of the machine gun, probably 
in pushing it farther to the rear. It 
is a safe prophecy that the next major 
war will see a greater use of mass 
employment and larger organizations. 

In a minor war, waged by our own 
peace trained regular army, the pres- 
ent organization will be found satis- 
factory. It will not meet the test of 
a major war, fought with an impro- 
vised and war trained army. It ap- 
pears that a choice will then have to 
be made between a German organiza- 
tion, battalion companies, with an at- 
tached G. H. Q. battalion, and regi- 
mental battalions. The advantages of 
the latter, previously enumerated, 
should favor its adoption. 


mand in combat. 


ex- 


war. 


Our 


events are 
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The Santiago Campaign 
Brig. Gen. E. J. McClernand, U. S. Army, Retired 





TELEGRAM from 
Washington dated 
May 30, 1898, started 
the Santiago Cam- 
paign. It was ad- 
dressed to General 
Shafter and stated: 
Admiral Schley 
reports that two 
cruisers and two 
torpedo boats 
have been seen in 
the harbor of Santiago. Go with 
your force to capture garrison 
and assist in capturing harbor 
and fleet. 
Orders from the 5th Corps Head- 
quarters were at once given for load- 








ing a large number of ships at Port 
Tampa, and for the embarkation of 


some of our troops. The vessels men- 
tioned had been secured and assembled 
hurriedly after the declaration of war, 
and while most of them were good 
ships there were neither conveniences 
nor time to fit them properly for trans- 
port purposes. The selection of Port 
Tampa as a place for embarkation had 
strategic merit, for it would have been 
hazardous for the enemy to penetrate 
that section of the Gulf with his 
cruisers. Therefore, the concentration 
camp at Tampa. 

It was natural to believe that the 
warships of the enemy would attempt 
to capture or sink our transports and 
supply vessels as they passed back and 
forth between the United States and 
Cuba, for we could not reasonably as- 


sume, what later actually oceurred— 
that the Spanish fleet would cross the 
Atlantic simply to bottle itself up in 
a Cuban harbor. For the actual em 
barkation of troops, however, the port 
was a failure. The water system there 
did not permit the establishment of 
a large camp in the vicinity. Its sin- 
gle track rail connection with Tampa 
and its limited dock facilities were 
wholly inadequate to permit the rapid 
embarkation of the troops, and the 
loading of supplies for two months or- 
dered, from Washington, to be taken. 
With the utmost effort it was not pos- 
sible to accomplish the work with the 
despatch desired either by the War 
Department or Corps Headquarters. 

General Shafter originally contem- 
plated taking Snyder’s division of 
Volunteer Infantry in addition to 
Kent’s and Lawton’s divisions, almost 
entirely composed of Regulars. How- 
ever, as Snyder’s men were but par- 
tially trained and were armed with the 
old Springfield rifle, supplied with 
black powder ammunition, the General 
accepted the arguments presented for 
substituting dismounted cavalry in 
their place. 

This proposed use of our cavalry did 
not receive the approval of some of the 
prominent cavalrymen. Generals Sum- 
ner and Wheeler, among others, 
pointed out that the separation of the 
men from their horses might be for a 
long period, and might result in injury 
to the morale of the arm. Finally 





*An address at a dinner of the Society of the Army of Santiago de Cuba at the Arm) 
and Navy Club, Washington, February 25, 1922. 
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General Wheeler was told that we did 
not have transports enough to take the 
horses and could not get them, and that 
if his division did not go dismounted 
it would have to stay at home and be 
replaced by Snyder’s. He replied that 
under those conditions he withdrew all 
objections. If any further objections 
were made they, at least, did not reach 
my office. General Sumner also ac- 
cepted the situation. 

On the evening of June 7, a tele- 
gram received from the War Depart- 
ment directed that we sail at once but 
with not less than ten thousand men. 
The situation at that time can best be 
understood by quoting from a message 
sent by General Shafter in reply, at 
9 p.m. He said: 

There is loaded tonight one di- 
vision of Infantry (9 regiments), 
16 companies of dismounted cav- 
alry, 4 light batteries, 2 siege bat- 
teries, 2 companies of engineers 
and the troops from Mobile. I 
will try to get on the rest of the 
cavalry and another division of 
Regular Infantry by morning. I 
will sail then with whatever I have 
on board. 

The troops referred to as being from 
Mobile were Bates’ brigade, composed 
of the Third and Twentieth regiments 
of Infantry, with Rafferty’s squadron 
of the Second Cavalry with their 
horses; this squadron being the only 
mounted cavalry accompanying the ex- 
pedition. 

Orders were at once issued for those 
of the selected troops still at Tampa to 
entrain for the Port at prescribed 
hours during the night. You will re- 
call that the railroad from Tampa to 
the Port was not only single track, but 
that there were insufficient switch faci- 
lities, so that great delay was caused 


by trains waiting to pass each other 
in going and returning between the two 
places. 

At this point I wish to say we were 
fortunate, indeed, in having as Chief 
Quartermaster and as Chief Commis- 
sary of our expedition two men of ac- 
knowledged ability, with fine training 
and marked determination, Colonels 
Humphrey and Weston; and but for 
their energy and good judgment, both 
at Tampa and Siboney, the discomforts 
of our embarkation, voyage and life 
in the field, great as they were, would 
have been immensely increased. 

Daylight on the 8th found the em- 
barkation far from complete. 

The loading went on all day, and late 
afternoon came before the transports 
commenced dropping down to the low- 
er bay. After the Headquarters ship, 
the Seguranca, had left the wharf, the 
weary Commanding General and most 
of his staff sought to get some much 
needed sleep. Personally, I had not 
slept or lain down for forty hours, and 
I must have fallen asleep the in- 
stant I struck my berth. In a few min- 
utes Lieutenant Miley, Aide-de-Camp, 
aroused me and handed me a telegram 
that had been brought out on a tug- 
boat. It said: ‘‘Wait until you get 
further orders before you sail. Answer 
quick. R. A. Alger, Secretary of 
War.’’ Telling Miley to take it to Gen- 
eral Shafter, I said I would follow as 
soon as possible. Miley returned in a 
moment and informed me the General 
said he would attend to the matter in 
the morning. Realizing that General 
Shafter had had the hardest job of all, 
and that he could not have been fully 
awake when he spoke to his aide, I hur- 
ried to his room and taking him by the 
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shoulder to thoroughly awaken him, 
said: ‘‘Here, General, this must be at- 
tended to at onee.’’ He sat up, rubbed 
his eyes, read the telegram and replied : 
‘*God! I should say so.’’ He imme- 
diately commenced to recall the trans- 
ports. This work consumed the great- 
er part of the night. You may rest 
assured the task was not a light one. 

The order for delay was the result 
of the Navy having reported that two 
Spanish war vessels had been sighted 
in the Nicholas channel; and as our 
naval escort had not yet joined it 
would, of course, have been hazardous 
to have put to sea. Later the Army 
gave the name of ‘‘The Phantom 
Fleet’’ to the imaginary ships of the 
enemy just mentioned. 

During the delay that followed we 
increased our command to the full 
capacity of the transports, and the ex- 
pedition finally sailed on June 14 with 
815 officers and 16,072 enlisted men. 

At daylight on the 16th we found 
ourselves under the escort of a num- 
ber of warships. We sailed, as you 
will remember, in three lines with the 
Navy in front and rear, and on either 
flank. You will recall the signalling 
between the vessels, and especially be- 
tween the warships at night. The lat- 
ter was particularly interesting be- 
cause of the bright and varied colors 
used. 

One night, while passing along the 
north coast of Cuba, a large barge, in 
the tow of one of the transports, broke 
away, or was cut loose, and was lost. 
This was most unfortunate. It had 
been secured after great labor by the 
Chief Quartermaster, and its use as a 
dock at Daiquiri and Siboney would 
have saved both labor and time, par- 
ticularly in unloading supplies, and 


this in turn would have added greatly 
to the comforts of the Army in the field. 

The morning of June 20 found us 
off Guantanamo, and by noon we were 
in the vicinity of Santiago. Admiral 
Sampson came aboard the Seguranca, 
which then sailed for Aserraderos, 18 
miles west of the Moro, to enable the 
Commanding General and the Admiral 
to visit the Cuban general, Garcia. 

On arrival at our destination the 
Admiral and the General landed, each 
accompanied by several staff officers. 
Garcia was encamped in rugged moun- 
tains, and the paucity with which his 
army was supplied was evident at a 
glance. His troops were poorly armed, 
practically without artillery, and al- 
most naked; but their spirit was good 
and their welcome cordial. 

General Garcia confirmed our opin- 
ion that Daiquiri and Siboney were the 
best places for disembarkation. There 
were four thousand Cuban troops in 
camp with Garcia, and he had about 
five hundred more under General Cas- 
‘tillo at the little town of Cujababo, a 
few miles east of Daiquiri. The Cuban 
leader gladly entered into arrange- 
ments to cooperate. 

The work of Garcia and his men in 
the campaign that followed was harsh- 
ly judged by many. When we con- 
sider their poor arms and equipment, 
the wonder is not that they accom- 
plished so little, but that they did so 
much. 

Admiral Sampson promised to shell 
the hills back of Diaquiri to drive out 
any Spaniards who might be there with 
the intention of opposing our landing; 
and also to bombard several other places 
along the coast, off which transports 
were to appear with a view to mis- 
leading the enemy as to the real point 
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of disembarkation. He stated, however, 
that, as he expected to engage the 
Spanish fleet sooner or later, he would 
have to limit the amount of ammuni- 
tion thus expended. The conference 
then closed and the Seguranca re- 
turned to Daiquiri. 

In a conversation between General 
Shafter and several of his staff aboard 
the Seguranca, the former said we 
were a long way from the Civil War; 
that the country was no longer accus- 
tomed to hear of heavy losses in battle 
and would judge us accordingly; that 
he intended to get his Army in position 
around the city of Santiago and de- 
mand a surrender. As I had known the 
General but a short time, never having 
met him until I reported for duty as 
Adjutant General at Tampa two days 
before the receipt of the order for the 
Santiago campaign, I listened atten- 
tively to his remarks, with the hope 
that I would get his innermost thoughts 
about the work confronting the Army, 
and his statement impressed me. It 
is referred to now for, as you will see 
later, the idea suggested played a con- 
trolling part in the battle before the 
city. 

While the order for the disembarka- 
tion of the troops was being prepared 
our chief insisted that a provision be 
inserted directing that the company 
cooking utensils be left on shipboard. 
Two of the staff tried to persuade him 
to the contrary, on the ground that 
they meant so much to the comfort, 
and perhaps to the health, of the 
troops; but he would not agree, say 
he reealled how the men in the Civil 
War got along for long periods without 
them and that our limited field trans- 
portation demanded that the baggage 
be reduced to the lowest limit. It is 


thought he later regretted this deci- 
sion, for the companies would have 
managed in some way to have gotten 
the utensils to the front, and their use 
there would have spared the General 
many complaints that greatly distressed 
him. 

The division commanders were called 
aboard the Headquarters ship on the 
21st and given such maps as we had 
been able to secure, with copies of the 
order for disembarkation. The Com- 
manding General then added verbally 
some explanations and _ instructions, 
and announced that the disembarkation 
would commence the next morning. 

All who were present will recall the 
lively bombardment of the hills back of 
Daiquiri by the Navy on the morning 
of the 22d. This was followed by bring- 
ing the small boats belonging both 
to the Navy and Army alongside the 
transports occupied by Lawton’s divi- 
sion, and his men began to enter them. 
When they were fairly loaded the Navy 
launches towed them in long lines to 
the beach. The sea was somewhat 
rough, but by good management on the 
part of the Navy all went well. With- 
out the assistance given by the sailors 
the work would have been well nigh 
impossible. 

While the small boats were being as- 
sembled an incident occurred between 
General Shafter and one of the report- 
ers on the Seguranca that doubtless 
materially affected the future reputa- 
tion of the General. He, Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis, and I, were together on 
the promenade deck, when Mr. Davis 
said : ‘‘General, I sce the order for dis- 
embarkation directs that none but fight- 
ing men be allowed in the boats of the 
first landing party. This will keep 
back reporters.’’ He was told that was 
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true, but it did not indicate any un- 
friendliness to reporters, only a desire 
to be prepared as far as possible to re- 
turn the fire of the Spaniards in the 
event that some of them still remained 
in the woods back of the beach. Davis 
persisted in his argument and appar- 
ently did not realize the intense anxie- 
ty of our Commander about the ap- 
proaching landing, and the fear that 
concealed detachments of the enemy 
might shoot down our men as they ap- 
proached in their open boats and while 
they were forming on the beach.’ 
Finally, Mr. Davis said he was not 
an ordinary reporter, but a descriptive 
writer. At this the General’s patience, 
never very long, gave way and he re- 
plied in a sharp tone: ‘‘I do not care 
a damn what you are. I’ll treat all of 
you alike.’’ Mr. Davis was offended 
at the abruptness of the reply and 
never afterwards, so far as I know, said 
a kindly word about General Shafter. 
It is thought several. of Mr. Davis’ 
friends sympathized with him and that, 
in a measure, this incident colored some 
of the reports of operations sent home. 
We learned later the Spaniards had 
retired from Daiquiri at daylight, al- 
though a few properly constructed 
trenches would have enabled them to 
seriously oppose our landing with, 
probably, small losses to themselves. 
By night we had six thousand troops 
on shore. 
The throwing of the animals into the 


sea to swim ashore seemed cruel, but 
no other course was open to us. They 
were started by sending a ‘‘bell mare’’ 
overboard, led by a long rope held by 
a man in a small boat after which the 
mules and horses in the vicinity fol- 
lowed without much urging. A few 
only that headed for the open sea and 
could not be turned back were lost. 

The disembarkation continued on the 
23d and about six thousand more men 
were landed. Kent commenced land- 
ing during the afternoon at Siboney. 
The work was continued during the 
night of the 23d-24th and was practi- 
cally complete, as regards the troops, 
on the evening of the 24th. 

Lawton reached Siboney from Dai- 
quiri on the morning of the 23d. The 
Spaniards had withdrawn and had 
been followed by Castillo and his Cu- 
bans, who skirmished with them. 

The orders for the 24th contem- 
plated Lawton’s division taking a 
strong defensive position a short dis- 
tance from Siboney, on the road to 
Santiago, with the other troops farther 
back. These positions were to be 
maintained until a reasonable quantity 
of supplies were landed. However, 
General Young’s brigade of the dis- 
mounted cavalry division, or rather a 
part of it, passed Lawton’s bivouac on 
the night of the 23d-24th, and early on 
the morning following became engaged 
with the enemy at Las Guasimas, 
about three miles beyond Siboney to- 





*What might have occurred had the initiative of the S 


paniards been equal to their 


courage, will be appreciated by mentioning what actually did occur at Gallipoli under similar 
circumstances. In a most interesting account of that campaign by Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patter- 
son, D. S. O., entitled, “With the Zionist in Gallipoli,” while describing the landing of a num- 
ber of British troops from a transport that had been intentionally beached, and of others 
who “were towed to the beach in open boats and barges by little steam pinnaces,” he says: 
“The men in the boats suffered equally heavily and had even less chance of escape. Many 
were mown down by rifle fire, and sometimes a shell cut a boat in two and the unfortunate 
soldiers went to the bottom, carried down by the weight of their equipment.” ' 

Other pages of this story show the striking similarity of this campaign to that of Santiago 
in the peculiar and exceedingly difficult problems presented for solution. 
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ward Santiago. Young’s force con- 
sisted of one squadron of the First 
Cavalry, one of the Tenth and two of 
the First U. S. Volunteer Cavalry; in 
all nine hundred and sixty-four officers 
and men. 

Captain Mills, Adjutant General of 
the brigade, was first sent to recon- 
noitre, and located the enemy about 
7:30 a. m. He reported the Spanish 
position was not only naturally strong, 
but was further strengthened by in- 
trenchments, barb wire fences and 
other means. General Young com- 
pleted his plans, which General Wheel- 
er, the division commander, approved 
on his arrival on the field; and the 
troops advanced to the attack, which 
was executed with great gallantry in 
the face of many difficulties. The 
enemy made an obstinate resistance, 
but was finally driven from the field, 
but not before he had inflicted a loss 
upon us of one officer and fifteen men 
killed, and six officers and forty-four 
men wounded. 

The Spanish loss was variously re- 
ported. General Wheeler states that 
the Santiago papers of the following 
day placed their killed at seventy- 
seven. 

General Linares later told General 
Wheeler their force at Las Guasimas 
numbered 1,400, while other estimates 
named it even greater. 

The dispositions made by General 
Young for the attack not only met 
with the approval of his Division Com- 
mander, but their execution won his 
commendation, as well as that of all 
who were present. 

While the fight at Las Guasimas was 
not contemplated by the Army Com- 
mander, the victory nevertheless was 
cordially weleomed. It inspirited our 


troops and must have discouraged the 
enemy correspondingly ; and it gave us 
a well watered country in which to en- 
camp. Moreover, some enterprising 
Spaniard with a long range field gun 
placed on one of the high points in 
the vicinity, might have greatly an- 
noyed our shipping off Siboney before 
he could have been overcome. 

As the days passed, Humphrey and 
Weston made strenuous, almost super- 
human efforts to unload the absolutely 
necessary supplies—coffee, bacon and 
hard bread for the men, and forage 
for the comparatively few animals. 
Thus necessity forced upon our unac- 
climated troops a food that was too 
concentrated for the tropics; and this, 
in addition to the heavy packs, hot sun, 
poor trails, and attacks by mosquitoes, 
showed to close observers that an op- 
pressive tax was being laid on the phy- 
sical vigor and mental aggressiveness 
of many. It began to show itself in 
the worrying and in the complaints 
about details that, while they were cer- 
tainly annoying, would have been 
laughed at in a bracing climate, like 
that found in Montana for instance. 

However, hard work may be ex- 
pected to produce good fruit; and in 
spite of all these difficulties the Army 
completed its concentration within 
easy striking distance of its goal. 

Each one present remembers with 
what enthusiasm we had been pursu- 
ing target practice for years. In the 
order directing the disembarkation the 
Commanding General stated he wished 
**to impress officers and men with the 
crushing effect a well-directed fire will 
have upon the Spanish troops,’’ and he 
cautioned all officers to ‘‘rigidly en- 
force fire discipline.’’ 

In the last days of June much specu- 
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lation was engaged in throughout the 
Army as to what results might be ex- 
pected from attacking well prepared 
intrenchments held by trained and 
resolute troops. Some inferences were 
drawn from the affair at Las Guasimas, 
but not much importance was assigned 
to them, as the enemy held that point 
as an advanced post only, and although 
the position was strong the intrench- 
ments were not elaborate. It is recall- 
ed that during a visit General Sumner 
made to Headquarters about the 29th, 
he asked, in substance, what, in view 
of the effectiveness of the modern rifle, 
are we to do if we find the enemy 
strongly intrenched ? I replied : ‘‘ There 
will be nothing to do but to fight; we 
are here now and cannot turn back.”’ 

Perhaps some of you may recall like 
speculations and conversations. On the 
morning of June 30, General Shafter 
directed me to accompany him in mak- 
ing a reconnoissance of the country 
about Santiago. From El Pozo hill 
the city was in plain view, as were San 
Juan Heights and the country around 
El Caney. The roads were mere trails 
leading through tropical jungles until 
the San Juan river and the village of 
El Caney were reached. The General 
thought the position of El Caney of 
importance as holding the road to 
Guantanamo, from which place the 
enemy might attempt to draw re-in- 
foreements, and as offering shelter to 
a force that might be assigned to at- 
tack the right and rear of any troops 
sent to assault San Juan Heights, or, 
as frequently called San Juan Hill. He 
therefore decided to open the attack 
with one division at El Caney, and to 
assault later at San Juan Hill with 
two. To prevent the Spaniards at 
Aguadores from moving against our 


left flank, a small force was to be sent 
from Siboney, directly along the rail- 
road, to attack there. 

On the afternoon of the same day, 
June 30, the commanders 
were assembled at Headquarters and 
informed of the plan of battle. Law- 
ton’s division, with Capron’s battery, 
was to move at once toward El Caney 
in order to open the attack there early 
the next morning. 

It may be said here that the possi- 
bility of an attack at that place had 
been foreseen and that both Wheeler 
and Lawton had sought permission to 
conduct it. and 
Chaffee had each recon- 
noitered the position and stated two 
hours would be sufficient 
the town. 

After this, Lawton was to move out 
by the El Caney-Santiago road and 
take position on the right of the line 
we intended to have the Dismounted 
Cavalry and Kent’s divisions form fae- 
ing San Juan Hill. The two divisions 
last named were directed to move for- 
ward on the Siboney-Santiago road, the 
Cavalry Division leading with the head 
of column resting for the night near 
El Pozo, towards which Grimes’ bat- 


division 


Generals Lawton 


personally 


to capture 


tery moved during the afternoon with 
orders to take position thereon the next 
morning and, at the proper time, to 
prepare the way for the assault of the 
two divisions. 

General Sumner the 
Cavalry Division at the conference, 
General Wheeler being temporarily ill. 
As the meeting broke up General Law- 
ton, assuming presumably that I as 
Adjutant General would have to do 
with the issuance of orders on the fol- 
lowing morning, said, within hearing 
of others: ‘‘McClernand, do not order 
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the other divisions to attack until I 
get up. Give me time to reduce El 
Caney ;’’ and with that understanding 
he departed. 

Our preparations for battle were far 
from what was desired at General 
Shafter’s Headquarters. In unloading 
supplies but little gain had been made 
over the daily consumption; but we 
were in a sickly climate, the roads were 
mere trails which the rains might ren- 
der practically impassable at any time, 
we were told a storm might drive our 
transports to sea thus separating us 
from our food; and, finally, informa- 
tion was received that Pando with 
8,000 re-inforcements for the Santiago 
garrison might arrive in a few days. 
These conditions demanded that we 
fight at once. 

At three o’clock on the morning of 
July 1, I entered the tent of the Com- 
manding General. He said he was very 
ill as a result of his exertions in the 
terrifically hot sun of the previous 
day, and feared he would not be able 
to participate as actively in the coming 
battle as he had intended. He then 
asked if the staff officers understood the 
plan of battle, and upon being assured 
they did he directed me to establish 
Battle Headquarters at the El Pozo 
House and Hill, and said he would 
send staff officers to carry orders. 

Capron’s battery opened at El 
Caney at 6:15 a.m. The battle there 
soon became general and was hotly 
contested. It was evident Lawton was 
fighting with his wonted impetuosity. 
The brigades of Chaffee, Miles and 
Ludlow strove to outdo one another in 
the results accomplished. The natural 
strength of the enemy’s position was 
inereased by blockhouses, a stone fort, 
intrenchments and the loopholing of 


a solidly built stone church. The op- 
position offered was greater than had 
been anticipated and prevented Law. 
ton from marching on San Juan Hil! 
during the day. After the battle had 
continued for some time without sub- 
stantial gains, Bates’ Independent 
Brigade reached the Headquarte:s 
Camp from Siboney and was sent to 
re-inforce Lawton. After joining him 
it rendered arduous and efficient ser- 
vice, but nevertheless the battle con- 
tinued with varying intensity until 
about 4:30 p. m., when the enemy’s 
position was carried by assault. 

Night came before Lawton could as- 
semble his troops and move toward 
Santiago. 

Sometime after the artillery had 
opened at El Caney and the roar of 
small arms indicated the Infantry 
there was hotly engaged, General Sum- 
ner, in command of the dismounted 
Cavalry Division, which had been 
formed in column in rear of El Pozo 
Hill, and in the underbrush near the 
road leading to the San Juan river, 
eame to Battle Headquarters and 
asked when the order to advance would 
be given. His attention was called to 
the understanding with Lawton, pre- 
viously mentioned, and to his (Law- 
ton’s) request to be allowed reasonable 
time to join in the main attack. So 
far there had been no firing from EF! 
Pozo, or from the enemy in its front. 

However, as time went on and the 
roar of battle continued at El] Caney, 
it became evident that Lawton might 
be materially delayed ; and fearing that 
the enemy at Santiago, if left longer 
disengaged, might detach to beat him 
before the troops near El Pozo could 
cross the river and form for attack, the 
Cavalry Division was ordered forward 
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with instructions to cross the San Juan 
and to deploy to the right, with its left 
resting on the Santiago road. Sumner 
had previously examined San Juan 
Hill from El Pozo, and knew the 
Spaniards occupied it. 

General Kent came up, in person, to 
El Pozo, and I pointed out to him the 
position he was to attack on San Juan 
Heights, and added that after fording 
the river his division would deploy to 
the left with its right resting on the 
Santiago road. The division was fol- 
lowing close on the heels of the 
Cavalry. 

About this time, or a little later, in- 
structions were given to Grimes’ bat- 
tery to open fire from El Pozo on the 
block-house and the adjacent trenches 
on San Juan Heights. The smoke of 
the black powder used seemed to reach 
the heavens, but the fire was effective 


and many of the enemy could be plain- 
ly seen running to the rear. After a 
time the Spanish artillery returned 
Grimes’ fire and with so accurate a 
range that the first shell killed and 
wounded several of our men. 

At several places the trail between 
El Pozo and the river was so narrow 
that the troops could not maintain the 
column of fours in which they were 
trying to march, and the density of 
the underbrush on either side pre- 
vented the deployment of skirmishers. 
It naturally followed that the progress 
made was slow, and as the head of our 
column drew near the river the 
long range Infantry fire from the 
‘*Heights’’ in front fell now and then 
along the line of march and killed and 
wounded a number of Sumner’s and 
Kent’s men. 

The division commanders were urged 
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to push forward with all possible haste 
and to put their troops in position to 
engage the enemy. Lieutenant Miley, 
Aide-de-Camp, who was with me, and 
who was every inch a fighter as well as 
a most capable officer, said that with 
my permission he would go to the head 
of the column and try to hurry it for- 
ward. I approved and told him to 
take several troopers from Lieutenant 
Clark’s mounted troop, a few hundred 
yards away, in order to keep in touch 
through frequent reports. 

In connection with the efforts made 
to hasten the advance I recall the 
alacrity with which Colonel Brown re- 
sponded to the order to go forward.” 

General Wheeler came up. The 
enemy’s positions were pointed out to 
him, and he was told of the orders 
given to Sumner and Kent. He ex- 
pressed the intention of going for- 
ward, and as the column was still 
making painfully slow progress he 
was requested to urge haste upon the 
Division Commanders. 

In his report of the battle he says: 
**Colonel MeClernand, of General 
Shafter’s staff, directed me to give in- 
structions to General Kent, which I 
complied with in person, at the same 


time personally directing General 
Sumner to move forward.’’ 
General Wheeler looked ill and jit 
was thought he could do little more 
than observe. He, however, returned 
to duty from the sick list and render. 
ed gallant and efficient service. The 
orders given to him for Kent were 
specific and did not in any sense con- 
template his assuming command of 
the latter. Nevertheless, all were fully 
impressed with his experience in bat- 
tle and gladly sought his advice. Gen- 
eral Kent, in speaking of him in his 
report of the battle, says: ‘‘He in- 
spired all of us with assurance.’’ As 
General Wheeler left El Pozo several 
mounted orderlies from Lieutenant 
Clark’s troop were ordered to report 
to him to carry the orders mentioned 
to Sumner-and Kent, in case he did 
not meet them, and to bring back any 
messages he desired to send. It was 
difficult to recover these orderlies, and 
some others who were sent to him in 
the succeeding days. He can hardly 
be blamed for holding on to them, for 
mounted men were very scarce and 
very useful. General Shafter did not 
press the point but said to even up 
by sending orders and letters to 
Wheeler’s headquarters to be trans- 





*I personally visited and gave the order to advance to several organizations, among them 
the First U. S. Volunteer Cavalry, Lieutenant Colonel Roosevelt commanding, and the First 
U. S. Cavalry. As my orderly had departed with my horse to seek cover from the shells 
previously thrown at Grimes, I was obliged to go on foot. After giving Colonel Roosevelt 


the order to move forward, which seemed to please him, I passed to the First Cavalry. The 
following extracts from a letter dated March 18, 1922, from Col. W. C. Brown bear directly 
on the subject: “Soon afterward our battery (Grimes’) opened up and the Spaniards re- 
plied immediately. They got our range at once and several men were killed or wounded. 
we Shortly after Colonel McClernand came up and I heard him tell the Adjutant 
General of the Cavalry Division (Col. J. H. Dorst) that Lawton was hard pressed and that 
troops must be sent to his assistance. Dorst passed on and some time elapsed when 
Col. McClernand, who was near me and who was dismounted and somewhat flushed from the 
exertion of climbing the hill, said, rather impatiently: ‘Brown, why don’t these people move? 
I replied to the effect that I did not know, but thought that if I took the lead with my 
troop the others would follow; adding that if he authorized it I would move out. He did 
so and I moved off.” : 
Colonel Brown’s letter has been filed with the Secretary of the Society (Colonel C. A. 
Williams.)—E. J. McC. 
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mitted along the line; which accounts 
for the frequent instructions, entered 
in the records for this period of the 
campaign, for him to give orders to 
commands other than his own. 

About the time General Wheeler 
went forward, Lieut. Col. Derby, Chief 
approached well to the 
front in a captive war balloon. 


Engineer, 
Many 
thought the balloon caused the enemy 
to direct more of his small arms fire 
along the road occupied by our troops, 
which those holding the balloon also 
and thus our 

However this may have 
been, Derby discovered the road fok- 
ed a few hundred yards before reach- 
ing the river, and this information 
given to Kent proved valuable, en- 
abling him to give directions to the 
First Division to utilize both forks 
and thus hastened its formation. How- 
ever, in order to get on, Kent was 
obliged at times to string his men out 
in column of twos, and even files, to 
pass alongside of the Cavalry Division 
which, as previously stated, was lead- 
ing and which he says in his report 
‘moved up very slowly.’’ 

A message that is of record but not 
at present available was received from 
General Wheeler, saying that General 
Sumner wished to know if General 
Shafter’s orders contemplated attack- 
ing intrenchments. He was informed, 
in substance, the Commanding Gen- 
eral expected Division Commanders 
to fight all their men when they could 
do so to advantage ; that our men were 
now being shot down in the road with- 
out an opportunity to fight; that this 
was demoralizing; and that they 
should be placed in formation to re- 
turn the enemy’s fire. A copy of the 


followed, increased 


casualties. 


reply was not filed, but its receipt was 
later acknowledged. 

A despatch from Miley said: ‘‘The 
Heights must be taken at all hazards. 
A retreat now would be a disastrous 
defeat.’’ Miley was told, or perhaps 
the message had already started from 
El Pozo, that: ‘‘From present firing 
I think Lawton is hard at it. Don’t 
let him fight it out alone.’’ 

The cause for Sumner’s inquiry and 
Miley’s message is not clear. As to 
‘attacking intrenchments,’’ the or- 
ders of General Shafter for the com- 
ing battle given at the conference the 
day before, June 30, applied to the 
Cavalry Division as well as to Law- 
ton’s and Kent’s divisions, and we 
have seen how Lawton had already as- 
sailed the enemy’s intrenchments at 
E] Caney. The additional orders 
given on the morning of July 1 to the 
cavalry and to the First Divisions 
were alike, except that the former 
was told to deploy to the right after 
crossing the river and the latter to 
the left, with the inner flank of each 
resting on the Santiago road. 

A little later the First Division 
crossed, formed and assaulted at once. 

Sargent, in his excellent history, 
says the cavalry waited for orders 
to attack. Why? The battle was on. 
The two divisions had been sent for- 
ward without waiting for Lawton, as 
agreed upon, to prevent a possible 
concentration against him. The orders 
te cross and deploy had been given. 
It cannot be seriously maintained that 
General Shafter expected to find 
Santiago without intrenchments. As 
soon as the troops were over the river 
and formed they must necessarily at- 
tack, and at once, for the enemy was 
firing on them. There was no alter- 
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native, except retreat, and General 
Shafter’s most severe critic has never 
charged he contemplated such a thing 
on the first. 

It is not known if the advance of 
the column was checked by a discus- 
sion at its head about the advisability 
of attacking the intrenchments in 
front, but certainly considerable de- 
lay was caused by sending back the 
inquiry mentioned and awaiting the 


reply. 
When once over the river the 
cavalry found the enemy strongly 


posted on a hill between the stream 
and San Juan Heights. Many of our 
people called it Kettle Hill. Here the 
fight soon became fast and furious. 

Sumner, possibly due to Wheeler’s 
physical condition, is understood to 
have exercised to a considerable ex- 
tent the active management of the 
division, although it is not intended 
to imply that General Wheeler was 
not retaining the general direction of 
its movements. The cavalrymen justi- 
fied all that had been said in their 
favor when, at Tampa, it was a ques- 
tion whether they or untrained In- 
fantrymen should be taken; and after 
an exhibition of courage and dash 
seldom equalled the hill was carried 
in spite of a withering fire that was 
exacting a heavy toll in officers and 
men. The Spaniards finally retired 
and the cavalry remained masters of 
the hard won field. 

As soon as the road was open Kent 
hurried his division forward, fording 
the river and promptly formed for at- 
tack in front of San Juan Hill, with 
his right resting near the Santiago 
road as ordered. During this forma- 
tion the Third Brigade suffered se- 
verely, and its gallant commander, 


Colonel Wikoff, was killed. The com. 
mand then developed upon Lieut. Col. 
onel Worth who was soon severely 
wounded, when Lieut. Colonel Liseum 
took charge, but five minutes later 
he also was wounded under the terri- 
fic fire from the Heights, and the com- 
mand of the brigade finally rested 
with Lieut. Colonel Ewers. 

Kent hastened the formation of his 
other brigades and handled his troops 
skillfully. Both his division and the 
Cavalry now had in their front a 
wide, open bottom, with barbed wire 
fences here and there, and the enemy 
intrenched on the Heights beyond. 

Nothing daunted, Kent’s brave men 
pushed on. As his line advanced and 
stormed the Hill, with sections halt- 
ing here to fire as others passed on 
only to halt and fire in their turn, 
thus enabling those who were in rear 
and whose fire had been delivered to 
rush to the front, or as technically 
termed, as they ‘‘advanced by rushes,” 
the picture presented to observers on 
El Pozo was like a blue ribbon flutter- 
ing in a breeze, the parts alternating 
in taking the front and rear while the 
entire ribbon was being carried rapid- 
ly forward. 

In the fierce fighting for the 
Heights words fail to do justice to the 
magnificent training and courage of 
the regimental and company com- 
manders and their men; for while the 
generals prescribed the formations 
and indicated the points for attack it 
was, after all, the intrepid dash and 
bravery of the subordinate officers 
and men that carried our flag to the 
summit of San Juan Hill and thus 
sealed the fate of Santiago. 

Both Wheeler and Kent in their re- 
ports praise the gallant conduct of 
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their divisions, and deservedly so, and 
mention by name a number of their 
commanders who particularly dis- 
tinguished, themselves by gallantry 
and good judgment. ‘ 

In the battle between the river and 
the Heights great credit is due Lieu- 
tenant Parker and his Gatling gun de- 
tachment. 

The enemy retired to a second line 
of rifle pits and the fight went on. 

As the afternoon passed continued 


calls from the firing line for closer 
support from the artillery caused an 
order to be given to Major Dillen- 
back, Artillery Commander, to send 
two batteries forward, and later 
Grimes also moved near the front; but 
the change was a mistake, and after 
sustaining some losses the three bat- 
teries were established again at El 
Pozo, which, in fact, offered the only 
suitable artillery position to be found. 
It was only about 2,450 yards from 





*Their reports will be found in “Report of the War Department— 1898—Vol. 1, Part 


1, Secretary of War, Miscellaneous Reports.” 
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San Juan Heights, and from 3,000 to 
3,200 yards from the enemy’s next 
position, and these, of course, were 
easy ranges for artillery. 

At night we intrenched and held 
on. * 

During the day Duffield, with the 
33d Michigan from Siboney, attacked 
Aguadores, but was unable to do more 
than to retain the enemy there. 

Night came on before Lawton’s 
command (with the exception of 
Bates’ Brigade) could get away from 
El Caney. Bates started at once“ 
upon the cessation of the fighting, and 
next morning found him on the line 
at San Juan Heights, to the left of 
Kent. His brigade had performed 
arduous and heroic service, having 
marched much of the night of June 
30-July 1, and a good part of the 
latter day, during which it fought 
also at El Caney, after which it 
marched until 2:30 a. m., July 2. Its 
energy and aggressiveness are char- 
acteristic of the vigor displayed by 


our little army in the assaults of 
July 1. 

As Lawton moved in the night to- 
ward Santiago he encountered the 
enemy’s pickets, and being uncertain 
of what was in his front he halted 
and reported the situation to Army 
Headquarters. It would have been 
fortunate if he had ordered Captain 
Brett with his mounted troop to re- 
eonnoitre the Santiago road before 
dark and then establish an outpost 
upon it." His message reached me at 
12:30 a. m., July 2, and upon inform- 
ing General Shafter of its contents | 
was told to direct him to march by the 
Headquarters Camp and El Pozo, as 
the only certain way of reaching his 
position, although it added considera- 
bly to the distance to be covered. | 
personally met General Lawton on 
the morning of the Second and indi- 
cated his position to the right of the 
Cavalry. 

During the morning of July 2 the 
34th Michigan and the 9th Massachu- 








*General Shafter made a short visit to El Pozo during the afternoon, and thus gave 
a fine exhibition of will power over physical weakness. 


* Bates marched via an indistinct trail leading from El Caney to El] Pozo. 


* Brigadier General E. J. McClernand. 
My Dear GENERAL: 


Your most interesting article on the Santiago Campaign read at the dinner of the So- 


ciety of the Army of Santiago, the evening of February 25th last, not only awoke dormant 
memories but also started discussions among individual members as to what the results 
might have been had other tactical dispositions been made. 

It will be recalled that the final attack on Caney by General Lawton’s troops, consisting 
of his own division and Bates’ Independent Brigade, was successful, and that the town and 
its defenses were in his possession by about four o’clock in the afternoon of July first. General 
Lawton held in reserve during the day’s fighting one regiment of Regular Infantry, the 
First; two troops of cavalry, less one platoon; and about two thousand Cuban Infantry. 
Yet he did not block the retreat of the defeated Spanish survivors. General Lawton’s orders 
required him, as soon as possible after taking Caney, to join the right of the forces attacking 
the defenses of the City of Santiago de Cuba and prolong it. His first thought should have 
been for a clear, safe line of march, especially as darkness was only three hours away and 
his troops still unassembled. There was no known reason why he should not send his cavalry 
out to reconnoitre the Caney-Santiago road and the contiguous country, and dispose his 
fresh reserve Infantry as an advance guard along this same road with orders that would 
regulate its movements with reference to the main body as soon as it was formed. By so 
doing he could have assembled his battle-weary troops and have marched them unchecked 
to their new position on the battle line which had been previously reconnoitred by his cavalry. 

Yours most truly, 


Luoyp M. Baert. 
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setts came up from Siboney. The first 
was placed in rear of Kent, and the 
9th was assigned to Bates, who placed 
it on his left. 

With all the additional troops 
added on the second to those who 
fought victoriously at San Juan the 
day before, there should have been 
no doubt in the mind of any one about 
our ultimate success, and there would 
not have been except for the fact that 
our Army was tired, very tired. Its 
wonderful burst of speed was followed 
by great physical weariness, but it 
would have been well for all to have 
recalled that the enemy had been 
beaten and driven back everywhere, 
and certainly must have been greatly 
diseouraged. 

Throughout the second, the firing 
continued with more or less intensity 
and we sustained a good many losses. 

Sometime during the afternoon as 
I was returning to Battle Headquar- 
ters from the San Juan River, I met 
a staff officer belonging in the front 
lines who had been back to General 
Shafter’s camp. He said: ‘‘I just or- 
dered a pack train loaded with am- 
munition and going to the front by 
your order to halt and unload at the 
El Pozo House.’’ Upon being asked 
why, he replied: ‘‘because we are 
going to fall back tonight.’’ This was 
the first intimation that reached me 
that any such movement was con- 
templated, but later I learned that 
strong pressure had been brought to 
bear upon the Commanding General 
to withdraw. General Wheeler, in 
his history of the campaign, says he 
sent a note to him stating that appeals 
were being made to do so. 

While thinking it strange that such 
information should come to me 


through an officer not connected with 
the Headquarters, | made no reply, 
but inwardly determined to oppose 
the retreat, and on reaching El Pozo 
I directed the packmaster to reload 
the ammunition and to take it for- 
ward. 

That evening about dusk the divi- 
sion commanders and General Bates, 
commanding the Independent Brig 
ade, reported at Battle Headquarters, 
and General Shafter also came there. 
He was still ill and so weak that a 
door was taken from its hinges in the 
El Pozo House and placed for him 
to recline upon. His pluck at being 
there at all was so manifest that all 
present admired it. Besides those 
mentioned several staff officers, in- 
cluding myself, attended the Council 
of War, if it may be so termed. It 
was held in the open and sentinels 
were posted to keep all except those 
authorized to be there at a distance. 

Undoubtedly the advice given and 
the opinions expressed on such ocea- 
sions should be divulged only by the 
person concerned, but General Shaf- 
ter, in a magazine article published 
during the Winter of 1898-1899, made 
public his course at the meeting and 
in what follows I am only relating 
what he himself made known. He 
opened the discussion by saying, in 
substance, that it had been represent- 
ed to him that he had pushed the 
Army too far to the front, and that if 
this could be shown to be the ease 
he would withdraw some distance un- 
til better preparations could be made 
to capture the city. He then called 
for an expression of opinions. Con- 
flicting views were given, and both 
withdrawal and holding on to our 
hard-earned gains were urged, until 
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finally the Commanding General said, 
in effect : ‘‘ Well, gentlemen; it is pos- 
sible I have gotten you too far to the 
front, but I have always thought I 
had the courage to admit an error if 
I made one, and if we fall back I will 
take all blame, if any comes, upon 
myself; unless, however, you get or- 
ders to the contrary you will hold 
your positions.’’ His offering to take 
all censure upon himself for with- 
drawal, if decided upon, was mani- 
festly so generous, especially as others 
and not he had originated the idea, 
that all present recognized and were 
impressed by it. 

The Council broke up and each of- 
ficer started for his proper post. 

The night was so intensely dark 
that Captain Brett, who presides here 
this evening, and who with his mount- 
ed troop was escorting our chief, had 
difficulty in following the trail to the 
Headquarters camp, notwithstanding 
thousands of men had been tramping 


Suddenly a terrific roar of musket- 
ry burst upon the stillness of the 
night. Will any one here ever forget 
it? Apparently every man in the two 
armies who was armed with a rifle 
was engaged in ‘‘rapid fire.’’ It 
seemed as if the inferno had broken 
loose. Some of our people thought 
the Spaniards were trying to cut 
their way out, and later we learned 
they thought we were trying to break 
in. The din was doubtless started by 
a few tired men, nervous because they 
were tired, and every one else not be- 
ing much more composed, hastened to 
join in the racket. In a short time 
the firing ceased with no particular 
harm done. 

Early the next morning, July 3, 
my chief sent for me and said he 
wished to cable Washington. He 
dictated and I took down his words. 
His message is now to be found in 
the printed records of the War De- 
partment. * 








Among other things he 


over it for two days. said: ‘‘I am seriously considering 





*The records of all communications sent from or received by General Shafter’s Head- 
quarters during the campaign were carefully arranged, for filing in the War Department, 
by the undersigned at Governors Island, New York, in October, November and early De- 
cember, 1898. Many headquarters and organizations had been short of stationery in the 
field, and frequently communications were written on scraps of paper and backs of envelopes. 
‘These, however, were all neatly assorted at the Island and placed in bundles with wrapper 
coverings showing the contents. The more important communications were also copied into 
large books (two, I think), in the back of which I entered a certificate of correctness. After 
this work was finished and before the records were actually shipped to Washington, I left 
to join General Young who commanded the Second Corps in Georgia; but a reliable clerk 
who remained with General Shafter at Governors Island wrote to me in a few days that they 
had all been shipped in good shape. It is recalled that other headquarters were ordered at 
Montauk Point to box and ship their records. All these are presumably stored today in the 
War Department. 

The Government printed all the correspondence passing between the Department and 
General Shafter’s Headquarters, but with the exception of several reports of battle none of 
the interior records; that is, those communications passing between Shafter and his sub- 
ordinates and among the latter, as was done with corresponding papers pertaining to the 
Civil War. The reports of battle referred to are by Wheeler, Kent and Lawton; these, to- 
gether with General Shafter’s report of the campaign, will be found in the “Report of the 
War Department 1898, Vol. I, Part I, Secretary of War, Miscellaneous Reports.” General 
Shafter’s report, except so much as refers to recommendations for brevet commissions, was 
prepared in my office aboard ship while the General and his staff were en route from San- 
tiago to Montauk Point; and I have not hesitated to draw freely u it. Copies of the two 
large books, mentioned as having been made at Governors Island, were also prepared for 
General Shafter, and these I have consulted in recent years——E. J. McC. 
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withdrawing about five miles.’’ After 
all that had been said the evening be- 
fore against the proposition to with- 
it seemed useless to offer 
further opposition and after complet- 
ing the despatch I gave it to a clerk 
to copy and to forward to Siboney, 
there to be sent by cable. This was 
probably about 6:30 or 7 a. m. I felt 
confident that with a little rest no 
one in the Army would care to fall 
back, and had emphatically expressed 
the opinion the night before that all 
we had to do was to hold on and the 
ripening fruit would fall into our 
hands. Fortunately about an hour 
later the General’s remark, previously 
mentioned as having been made on the 
transport, about placing his Army 
around the city and demanding a sur- 
render recurred to me. Returning to 
him I said: ‘‘General, let us make a 
demand on them to surrender.’’ He 
was still ill and lying on his cot. He 
looked at me for perhaps a full minute 
and I thought he was going to offer a 
rebuke for my persistence in opposing 
those who had advised withdrawal, 
but finally he said: ‘‘ Well, try it.’’ I 
went under a tent fly that served for 
my office and wrote the demand of 
8:30 a. m., addressed to the Command- 
ing General of the Spanish Forces, 
Santiago de Cuba. As will be seen by 
referring to the records he was told 


draw, 


that unless he surrendered we would 
shell the city; and he was asked to 
inform the citizens of foreign coun- 
tries, and all women and children that 
they should leave before 10 o’clock the 
next morning. It may be said that 
we not only wished to avoid hurting 
the women and children, families of 
our Allies, but also desired to secure 
a truce that would give our tired 
Army some hours rest, and it was 
thought the communication was so 
worded as to accomplish this if the 
enemy consented to the suspension of 
hostilities. General Shafter approved, 
and the demand was sent through the 
lines under a flag of truce. 

When the white flag appeared the 
firing that had been going during tne 
morning in a desultory manner 
ceased; the nerves of our troops re- 
laxed, their confidence returned and 
in a short time it would have been 
difficult to have pulled our men off 
of San Juan Heights. ° 

General Toral, Linares having been 
wounded on the First, replied acknowl- 
edging the receipt of our message at 
1 p. m., and said he would notify those 
concerned about departure from the 
city, but that the city would not sur- 
render. However, certain prominent 
residents of the place sent General 
Shafter word that the Spaniards 
would surrender if he gave them time, 





*The tension seemed to abate immediately, and the laxation that succeeded is shown 


by the following message: 


General Wheeler, Commanding Cavalry Division. 


Sir: 


Headquarters Fifth Army Corps, 
El Pozo, July 3, 2:30 p. m. 


The Commanding General directs me to ask if any reply has been received to 


our message sent under flag of truce, and for the situation generally. 


A good many 


of our men can be seen straying away from the trenches where they would be at a 
disadvantage if the enemy should attack suddenly. 
Very respectfully, 


E. J. McCuerwann. 
—A. A. G. 
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and he conformed his policy to the 
hint thus received. About an hour, or 
an hour and a half after the demand 
for surrender had been made, Lieu- 
tenant Allen, who with his mounted 
troop, had been off on the extreme 
right of our line, reached El Pozo 
with the information that the Spanisl 
fleet had sailed out of the harbor a 
9:30 a. m., and not long after a mes- 
sage from one of my assistants, Major 
Smith” (my other assistant, Cap- 
tain, now Colonel J. C. Gilmore, is 
with us this evening), was telephoned 
or wired to me from Siboney that a 
great naval battle had been fought 
and a great victory won. This good 
news was rushed around our lines by 
order of General Shafter. 


It is significant that the fleet ran 


out of the harbor within forty-eight 
hours of our assault on San Juan Hill, 
although it had been there for weeks 
before our arrival. Admiral Cervera 
evidently was convinced the fall of 
the city was imminent. He is reported 
to have said it was better to die fight- 
ing than to sink his ships. 

A reply was received from the Sec- 
retary of War, dated July 3, 12:10 
p. m., to General Shafter’s cablegram 


about ‘‘seriously considering with- 





drawing about five miles,’’ in which 
the Seeretary said: ‘‘Of course you 
can judge the situation better than 
we can at this end of the line. If, 
however, you could hold your present 
position, especially San Juan Heights, 
the effect upon the country would be 
better than falling back.’’” 

In his history, General Wheeler says 
he stated a withdrawal would cause a 
loss of prestige. It certainly would 
have done so, and more. It would 
have sacrificed the efficiency of the 
Army. A retrograde movement is al- 
ways discouraging to the force exe- 
cuting it, and correspondingly encour- 
aging to the foe. Our distinguished 
Surgeon General, General Ireland, has 
told us this evening that disease had 
driven its fangs into our men before 
the day of battle. We know its prog- 
ress was rapid, and beyond question a 
delay followed by a demand to retake 
positions that had once been captured 
only to be surrendered would have 
been fatal. While we waited the phy- 
sical strength of officers and men 
would have lessened, and never again 
would our gallant little Army have 
been equal to the burst of speed and 
conquering energy that enabled it to 
eapture El Caney and carried it to 





* Major Smith had been left aboard the Seguranca in charge of an intermediate of- 


fice, and saw the naval engagement from shipboard. 


In General Wheeler’s history of the 


campaign the message from Smith is given as if sent from the Headquarters of the Cavalry 
Division. This error and the entering of a number of other despatches out of the order of 
their proper sequence, thus often materially affecting their relative value, shows the haste 
with which the book, that appeared soon after the campaign, was prepared.—E. J. Mc. 

“ When I returned to the Headquarters Camp in the evening of July 8, General Shafter 
said he had cabled Washington that “early this morning I sent in a demand for immediate 
surrender of Santiago, threatening bombardment tomorrow,” but that he had not quoted the 
actual message because the retained copy could not be found. He showed me a long letter 
a clerk had prepared from memory, but he, the General, said he did not think it was correct. 
1 told him it did not resemble in the least the demand we had sent in, but I thought I could 
rewrite it word for word, and immediately rewrote the message and cabled it to Washington. 
The printed records show it reached there at 5:22 a. m., July 4. If the communication, 
as it appears in our records, differs in any way from the original in the hands (presumably) 
of the Spaniards, it is due to the fact that the copy in our records was written twelve 
hours, or more, after the original was prepared.—E. J. Mc. 
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the Heights of San Juan on July 1. 
it would have been necessary to have 
sent another Army to accomplish its 
mission. 

General Escario, with probably 
about 3,000 men, slipped by Garcia 
and his Cubans, who had been told to 
stop him, on the night of July 3-4, and 
entered the city, but their arrival was 
too late to turn the seales in favor of 
the Spaniards. 

There was no further firing until 
the 10th, and in the meanwhile letters 
continued to pass between the two 
evident the 
Spaniards were getting ready to sur- 
render gracefully. However, sickness 


commanders. It was 


due to rains, exposure, mosquitoes 
and general climatic conditions was 
making great headway in our Army. 
That we would have to contend with 
disease was fully foreseen by the Chief 
Surgeon, Colonel Pope, who, on the 
way down from Tampa, repeatedly 
cautioned us that trouble was ahead, 
and he labored diligently to meet it. 
The Colonel was one of the best in- 
formed men in our service, and one 
of the most earnest. It might have 
been better, perhaps, if he had shown 
more ruthlessness in tramping upon 
obstacles in his path, but let it be re- 
membered that few chief surgeons 
have had to encounter the difficulties 
that confronted him. Later, after the 
surrender, ill health required him to 
give way to Major Havard, a most 
competent administrator, filled with 
aggressive energy. 


tional surrender.’ 


To go back a little, it will be well to 
say here that on July 8, General 
Shafter cabled the Secretary of War 
as follows: ‘‘I am just in receipt of a 
letter from. the Commandant of San- 
tiago de Cuba, who proposes to march 
out of the city with arms and bag- 
gape and not to be molested until he 
reeches Holguin, surrendering to the 
American forces the territory now oc- 
eupied by him. I have replied that 
while I have submitted the matter to 
my Home Government I did not think 
his terms would be accepted.’’ ” 

This message brought a prompt re- 
ply from the Adjutant General say- 
ing the President directs ‘‘that you 
will accept nothing but an uncondi- 


> 


sater in the day, but before the in- 


‘structions just quoted from the Presi- 


dent were received, great pressure 
was brought to bear on General Shaf- 
ter by a number of his prominent of- 
ficers to accept General Toral’s propo- 
sition to evacuate the city.” The 
General had previously asked my 
opinion on the subject, and I had 
emphatically disapproved of the offer 
and told my Chief I did not think the 
country would sustain him in adopt- 
ing such a course. However, several 
of those who advocated acceptance 
stood very close to him and he sent 
a second cable, saying that since 
sending his first message on the sub- 
ject he had ‘‘seen the general officers 
commanding divisions, who agree 
with me that it should be accepted.’’ 





*See report of the War Department, 1898, Vol. I, Part I, Secretary of War—Mis- 


cellaneous Reports. 


“I did not know at the time the names of all the officers mentioned, but in after- 
years I saw among General Shafter’s private papers a letter addressed to him, with a num- 
ber of signatures, advocating the acceptance of Toral’s offer. It may be added that these 
otticers, like those who urged the retreat on July 2nd, never came forward to share with the 
General the severe public criticism that their advice called forth—E. J. Mc. 
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This brought a second strong dis- 
approval from the President and the 
Secretary, signed by the Adjutant 
General, and which is shown in the 
printed records. ; 

On July 10, those two fine regi- 
ments of the National Guard, the First 
Illinois and the First District of Col- 
umbia, Colonel (now General) Harries 
who sits near me, commanding the lat- 
ter, arrived and were placed on the 
line to the right of the cavalry. As 
re-inforcements were received we con- 
tinued to extend our right until on 
the 12th Ludlow’s Brigade rested on 


the bay, beyond the city, thus com. 
pletely severing the enemy’s line of 
communications, except that the 
British Consul and employees of the 
Cable Company had been permitted to 
return to the city to enable Toral to 
communicate with his superiors about 
surrender. 

Because of the increasing sickness, 
as well as of the orders of the Presi. 
dent requiring an unconditional sur. 
render, the truce with Toral was brok. 
en off at 4 p. m. on the 10th, with the 
hope that active battle would hasten 
the final decision of the Spaniards to 
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surrender.“ The enemy anticipated 
us a few minutes in opening fire, but 
we promptly replied with four bat- 
teries, and there was also some small 
arms firing. Our Navy assisted by 
throwing shells into the city and vicin- 
ity over the high intervening hills, for 
it had not yet entered the harbor. 
General Shafter, accompanied by 
several of his staff, went to Lawton’s 
position to see the firing just men- 
tioned opened. It is recalled that Gen- 
eral Lawton was seen walking up and 
down immediately in rear of his 
trenches, in full view of the enemy, 
and all the time cautioning his men 
to keep under cover. His exposure 
was entirely unnecessary for there 
was no danger of his men breaking; 
but this attitude was nevertheless in- 
spiring, and was an exhibition of the 
same indifference to danger that later 
caused his death in the Philippines. 
On the afternoon of the 10th, and 
during the next morning, we lost Cap- 
tain Rowell and one man killed, and 
Lieutenant Lutz and ten men wound- 
ed, making our total losses at Las 
Guasimas, E] Caney, San Juan and 
Aguadores 260 killed and 1,431 
wounded. * 
At 2 p. m., on the 11th, the firing 
ceased and was not again renewed. 
On July 12, we informed General 
Toral that Major General Miles, com- 
manding the American Armies, had 


arrived, and he was requested to grant 
our two generals an interview on the 
following day. He consented, and at 
the meeting his resistance lessened 
still further, permitting of paving the 
way to the end. Doubtless the arri- 
val of our General-in-Chief, with his 
well known masterful leadership in 
battle, in addition to the re-inforce- 
ments that had been coming to us, 
hastened the decision of the Spaniards 
to capitulate. 

The terms agreed upon included the 
surrender of about twelve thousand 
Spanish troops in the city and as many 
more in the surrounding district. Not 
a bad bag considering we landed first 
with 815 officers and 16,072 enlisted 
men, or in fact with something less 
as quite a number, for one cause or 
another, were left aboard the trans- 
ports. As nearly as I could estimate 
we did not have over 12,000 or 13,000 
on the firing line on July 1, as vari- 
ous reasons kept a number from ac. 
tually engaging in the fight. 

The formal surrender took place be- 
tween the lines on the morning of 
July 17, each Army being repre- 
sented by one hundred armed men. 
Captain Brett with 100 mounted 
troopers of the 2d Cavalry, looking 
unusually smart considering what 
they had passed through, appeared for 
us, and General Toral with a number 
of officers and 100 Infantry for the 








*The following extracts from instructions given to the division commanders on the 
morning of July 10 show the situation at that time and how an end was put to the efforts of 
those urging General Shafter to permit the enemy to march out with arms and baggage 


without molestration: 


Sir: The Commanding General directs me to say a demand has been made this 
morning for the unconditional surrender of Santiago, with notification that unless 
favorable reply is received by 3 p. m., hostilities will be resumed at 4 p. m A 
shot from the battery with General Lawton’s Division will be the signal to authorize 


firing to be commenced. 


Very respectfully, 


E. J. McCrizrnann, Assistant Adjutant General. 
* These figures are taken from the “Report of the War Department, 1898, Vol. I, Part I, 


Secretary of War. Miscellaneous Reports. 
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Spanish Army. General Shafter was 
accompanied by his staff and the gen- 
eral officers of his command, some 
with members of their staffs. 

The ceremony was impressive, even 
dramatic. It marked one of the most 
important closing scenes in the death 
throes of Spain’s vast empire in the 
Western Continent, and at 12 o’clock 
noon you witnessed the Stars and 
Stripes replace the flag of Spain in 
Santiago de Cuba, where it had floated 
for 382 years. Nothing remained to 
be done but to arrange the details to 
carry out the surrender already made. 

Consider for a moment, gentlemen, 
the obstacles you had to overcome be- 
fore accomplishing your end. Recall 
the rocky and precipitous coast with 
no sheltered landing places; the ab- 
sence of wharves; the roads that were 
mere bridle paths and after rains al- 
most impassable; the effect of the 
tropical sun and rains upon our un- 
acclimated troops; their dread of 
strange and unknown diseases; your 
personal discomforts incident to the 
impossibility of rapidly unloading 


your baggage, stores and supplies; the 
courage of the enemy behind his jp. 
trenchments; the aid given him by 
his Navy,” and you will begin in a 
measure to appreciate the magnitude 
of your deeds. The medical officers, 
like those of the line, were confronted 
with the most appalling difficulties, 
but they worked night and day to re. 
lieve the suffering of the sick and 
wounded, and won, I think, the re. 
spect, affection and admiration of 
every man in the Army. 

In concluding this outline of our 
campaign I cannot do better than to 
read the last paragraph of the compli- 
mentary order published to you at 
Santiago: 

‘‘All who have participated in the 
campaign, battle and siege of Santia. 
go de Cuba, will recall with pride the 
grand deeds accomplished, and will 
hold one another dear for having 
shared great sufferings, hardships and 
triumphs together. All may well fee! 
proud to inseribe on their banner the 
name of Santiago de Cuba.”’ 





*In the battle of July 1-2, the Spanish navy tried to shell our lines, but, due to the con- 
figuration of the ground, did little more than add to the noise and confusion of the battle. 
About one thousand of their sailors assisted in the trenches and, it was said, sustained con- 
siderable loss; among others, it was reported that Admiral Cervera’s Chief of Staff was killed. 
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Twentieth Century Tendency 


An old doctor, feeling the need of 
communion with the great outdoors, de- 
cided to go duck hunting. The day 
after his retlrn a friend hailed him 
with the query: ‘‘How was the duck 
hunting, doctor?’’ 


‘*Well,’’ responded the M. D., ‘‘not 
so good. When we got out there we 
found plenty of ducks, but I never in 
my life saw ducks in such a helluva 
hurry !’’—The Trail. 
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Pride 


Capt. Bosier Castle, 20th Infantry 


HE word pride is a 
big one, especially 
when used to signify 
one of the qualities 
of a soldier. Pride in 
oneself, in the service 
and in his country, 
is so essential at all 
times that a soldier 
lacking it can not be 
depended upon. 

Take the soldier who is neat, clean 
shaven, hair and beard trimmed, and 
you have a man who, due to his ap- 
pearance, everything else being nor- 
mal, is a eredit to the organization to 
which he belongs. At the same time, 
if other things are not normal; that 
is to say, if he is vulgar, addicted to 
the use of profane and indecent lan- 
guage, he is a credit to the service just 
so long as he keeps his mouth closed 
and no longer. But persons who take 
pride in personal cleanliness, as a rule, 
are proud and seek to avoid doing or 
saying anything not in harmony with 
the impression made by their appear- 
ance, 





The soldier who keeps himself im- 
maculate and is always careful to 
make the best possible impression, can 
be relied upon to do his share of work 
and when the time comes to face death 
on the battlefield, he will be the most 
likely man to stick to the last. 

An innate sense of pride plays a 
part in the life of man that will cause 
him to do all manner of things in 
order to prevent the possibility of 
being accused of doing or saying any- 


thing adverse to his nature. Hence, 
the brave soldier! No normal man 
ever lived that was not afraid; that 
is, he has no desire to be in and would 
rather be most anywhere else than a 
place of danger. But pride keeps the 
man ,at his post. The soldier who 
would give his country the best in him 
is the one who preserves himself in 
every way when there is no need to 
do otherwise. If he has pride in the 
service, his organization and in his con- 
tinued existence, he will do all manner 
of things in keeping therewith. 

Pride, without a doubt, makes the 
brave soldier. But it is lack of judg- 
ment that causes the man to perform 
fool-hardy and braggadocio acts of 
miscalled valor. The impulsive man, 
intoxicated with a desire to do some- 
thing spectacular, is a dangerous ele- 
ment to his organization, because he 
may commit it to action at an inoppor- 
tune time, or he may withdraw under 
stress of excitement and again he is 
almost as apt to go to the rear as to 
the front. In other words, watch him. 
He may be a medal getter, but he is, 
nevertheless, a dangerous person. The 
man who will risk his life when need 
be and who preserves it at other times 
is the man to be relied upon. 

An English brigadier general, while 
addressing the officers of the 325th In- 
fantry during the World War, said: 
‘*The brave man lasts only a short time 
in battle and destroys very few of the 
enemy. A soldier lasts a longer time 
and destroys many of the enemy.”’ 

The General meant to and did con- 
vey to the minds of his listeners the 
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necessity of preserving oneself and at 
the same time render his best service. 

Let these be your mottoes: 

(1) I will take pride in keeping my 
clothing and my person scrupulously 
clean. 

(2) I will never do or say anything 
that will cause comment or cast re- 
flection upon the military service. 

(3) I will obey all orders of the of- 


ficers and noncommissioned 
set over me. 

(4) I will not make it a habit to 
kick and growl. But, if need be, | 
will go to my immediate commanding 
officer and tell him my troubles. 

(5) I will not attempt to attract at- 
tention by the use of loud and boister. 
ous words, especially those that have 
no meaning. 


officers 


D 


Burning National Resources 


As a consequence of the World War, 
Germany lost 21,547,520 acres of land, 
exclusive of plebiscites. The United 


States during a period coextensive with 
the length of the war, burned up 56,- 
488,307 acres of forests, covering more 


than two and a half times as much 
land as Germany’s entire war loss. 
When we stop to consider that this 
figure represents one-eighth of the total 
wooded area of the United States at 
the present time, and when we further 
reflect that these devastated acres, al- 
lowing for the most sanguine computa- 
tions, can not hope to become of com- 
mercial value again for another fifty 
to seventy years, the need of adequate 
safeguards and of the observance of 
care on the part of the civilian popula- 
tion in the preventing of the causes of 
fire, becomes increasingly clear. In the 
state of Minnesota alone, during 1920, 
approximately a hundred thousand 
acres were burned to the ground and 
more than a thousand people met their 
deaths as the direct result.—The 
World’s Work. 
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The Naval War College 


An Appreciation 
Maj. Rodney H. Smith, C. A. C. 





AVING read in the 
June issue of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Major Bernard 
Lentz’ criticism of 
the educational sys- 
tem at some of our 

| schools for officers, I 
was struck with the 
contrast between our 
system as he reveals 
it, and that in vogue at the Naval War 
College at Newport, Rhode Island. 
Perhaps we may profitably consider 
what our sister service is doing. 

First, let us examine the purpose 
of the Navy institution as outlined by 
one of its prominent officials. This 
distinguished officer expressed him- 
self about as follows ‘‘The mission of 
the Naval War College is to inculcate 
the habit of study of the art of war, 
to uncover and point out its great 
underlying principles, and to train 
officers so that not only will they know 
these principles, but be able to make 
a correct application thereof.’’ This 
mission closely approximates the gen- 
eral objective of our own educational 
system, so that any comparison of tech- 
nique is quite in order. 

In inculeating the habit of study 
of any subject, the prime requisite 1s 
to make that subject interesting and 
attractive if results of lasting benefit 
are to be attained. At least that is 
the modern conception; to lead rather 
than drive, as Major Lentz quotes. 
Opposed to this is the idea of making 








a man work, driving him to assiduous 
labor through fear of consequences. 
This latter or Prussian system might 
possibly be suitable in handling adoles- 
cents with a poorly developed sense of 
responsibility, but it is unquestionably 
out of place when applied to grown 
men who have filled responsible posi- 
tions. 


I am not qualified to say that our 
schools follow the latter scheme, but 
from what Major Lentz says and from 
comment heard from other reliable 
sources it would seem perhaps that 
there is more driving and pushing than 


leading. Being strenuous is indeed 
far from synonymous with being effi- 
cient, and a driving, repressive system 
does not stimulate initiative either in 
thought or action. 

Apropos of futile strenuosity or 
**strenuselessness’’ as some one has 
aptly dubbed it, a rather amusing 
story is told concerning Admiral Jelli- 
coe when in New York during his 
visit to America. The Admiral, ac- 
companied by a hustling, bustling, 
American naval officer who had been 
detailed as aide, had attended some 
function and was about to return to 
his hotel for the night. The aide, 
turning to Jellicoe, suggested that 
they forsake their comfortable car and 
take the subway back, as in this way 
they would save ten minutes. With 
a twinkle in his eye, the quiet and im- 
perturbable Briton replied, ‘‘Right-O, 
what will we do with them?’’ 

The Navy has adopted the modern 
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procedure. The element of fear and 


repression has been removed by not 
marking officers. They are graded 
merely as satisfactory or unsatisfac- 
tory. All restraints are lifted except 
those absolutely necessary to the 
proper functioning of the institution. 
For instance, officers wear civilian 
clothes while at work. In a word, they 
are treated as post-graduates rather 
than undergraduates. Free discussion 
and interchange of ideas is encour- 
aged. Every inducement is offered to 
lead a man to think and reason for 
himself. The maximum of team- 
work, mutual understanding, and co- 
operation is aimed at, so essential in 
any military undertaking. At the 
same time anything akin to the ‘‘ Coun- 
cil of War’’ idea is taboo. Also, of- 
ficers who would attempt to ‘‘get by”’ 
on their work would be 
promptly informed that they are only 
injuring themselves. Indeed, as might 
be expected from intelligent men of 
mature judgment who are there to 
learn something, not to ‘‘bone tenths,’’ 
there is absolutely no tendency to 
‘*erib’’ others’ work. 

During the past year we had a joint 
problem with the General Staff School 
at Leavenworth, and I recall vividly 
the polite lifting of eyebrows with 
which the closing phrase of the Army 
side of the problem was greeted by 
several of my classmates. I refey to 
that little line, ‘‘I certify that I have 
received no outside aid, ete.’’ This is 
not necessary at West Point. Why 
should it be necessary in our other 
schools? Its only excuse for existence 
is the competition for marks rather 
than knowledge. To say the least, it 
seems restrictive and illiberal, as well 
as futile. If an officer can not be put 
on honor as well as a cadet, will the 


classmates’ 


mere signing of a certificate help mat- 
ters much? 

Competition is an excellent thing. 
but it should not be fostered at the ex. 
pense of team-work; and a fierce 
struggle for ‘‘tenths’’ which leads to 
‘*throat-eutting’’ or to a slavish ae- 
ceptance of something at best only half 
believed or understood eati not be bene- 
ficial in its results. The power to 
think is not stimulated by 
methods. 

At Newport the staff of instructors 
draws up a solution for each problem. 
In order that the time element may be 
properly gauged for the class, the prob- 
lem is first solved by an individual 
instructor who is on exactly the same 
footing as the class as regards infor- 
mation and resources. His solution is 
then edited and revised by the rest of 
the staff of the department concerned 
and finally approved by the Chief of 
Staff of the College. The result is 
ealled merely a staff solution, and is 
subject to comment by the students at 
the open critique held after each prob- 
lem is completed by the class. In fact, 
criticism is welcomed and free expres- 
sion of thought encouraged. You may 
be sure that captious, ignorant, or fool- 
ish criticism is ‘‘laughed out of court’’ 
by the class itself, and there is mighty 
little of such. The staff makes every 
effort to demonstrate the ‘‘why’’ of its 
solution, showing that it is sound and 
logical, but always emphasizing that 
it is only one solution, and that for 
every problem there are always a num- 
ber of good solutions equally sound 
and logical. The dogmatic and dicta- 


such 


torial attitude is carefully avoided, yet 
at the same time a doctrine of mutual 
understanding as to technique is thor- 
oughly instilled. 


I wonder how the 
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above procedure corresponds with the 
practice at our schools? 

In uneovering and pointing out the 
basic principles of war, historic ex- 
amples of campaigns and battles are 
intensively analyzed, mistakes indi- 
cated with their consequences, and the 
application of prineiples which lead to 
victory stressed. 

In training officers in the correct use 
of principles, the applicatory system 
i, employed ; hypothetical problems are 
given and the motive for each prob- 
lem indicated on the face thereof. The 
resources of one of the best and most 
military libraries in the 
country are placed at the unrestricted 
disposal of the solvers. 


complete 


After a prob- 
lem has been solved by the class, it is 
put on the game board and played out 
with the students assigned to the vari- 
commands. 


ous Following this, an 
open critique is held and each man 
is ealled upon to point out what he 
did and why he did it. If his mistakes 
are not obvious from the consequences, 
they are tactfully demonstrated to him 
and a correct procedure indicated, and 
not only he, but every member of the 
class profits by these mistakes. 
Especially noteworthy is the happy 
combination of historical example with 
the applicatory system. For instance, 
the Battle of Jutland was carefully 
studied until every officer had thor- 
oughly familiarized himself therewith. 
It was then put on the game board 
with conditions as to wind, sea, and 


visibility duplicated. Officers were as- 


signed to the various commands in the 
British and German fleets and every 
phase of the battle played out in de- 
tail. Where students thought they 
detected errors in the actual battle or 
preferred their own judgment, they 
were allowed to take what they deemed 
the best procedure. Each phase was 
played over many times with different 
men in command who had different 
ideas, and the result was most illumi- 
nating. Following this, each member 
of the class was required to write an 
analytical thesis on the battle. 

Study conducted on these lines be- 
comes a delight, work ceases to be 
drudgery, and when an officer leaves 
the College, interest in his profession 
has been greatly stimulated. He has 
so pleasant a taste in his mouth that 
he is keen for more such profitable and 
interesting study, and far more likely 
to continue of his own initiative that 
‘‘unfolding and perfecting of the hu- 
man mind which makes leaders rather 
than followers.’’ 

Von der Goltz says, ‘‘Whatever is 


done in an army should always aim 


at increasing and 
morale.’ 


strengthening its 
the 
this re- 


? 


The liberal system at 
Newport institution meets 
quirement admirably. 

Foch, in a lecture delivered at 
Ecole 
‘*The work is here a constant appeal 
to thought.’’ This 
cially applicable to the excellent cur- 
riculum of our Naval War College 


the 
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Queen of Infantry Weapons 
Capt. Francis A. Woolfley, /nfantry 


ITH the development 


of the automatic 
arms (the machine 
gun and the auto- 


matic rifle), the one- 
pounder accompany- 
ing gun, the light 
mortar, as well as the 
hand and rifle gren- 
ade, a number of offi- 
cers and men of the 
military establishment, to say nothing 
of the vast majority of the civilian 
population, consider the rifle and bay- 
onet relegated to a secondary position 
the Infantry weapons. So 
much time is necessarily devoted to 
these auxiliary arms that this impres- 
sion is strengthened by the belief that 
high Army authorities hold the same 
opinion. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The rifle and bayonet 
are still the dominant arms of the In- 
fantry. To quote from high authority, 
‘“Whatever auxiliary methods are em- 
ployed, strategical, tactical, mechani- 
cal, or moral—the final method is the 
physical encounter with bullet and 
bayonet ; the human element is the de- 
cisive one.’’ (Methods of War, Train- 
ing Regulations 10-5.) And from the 
same source, ‘‘The primary weapons 
of the Infantry are the rifle and the 
bayonet, and ultimate success depends 
upon their skillful and aggressive use. 
Its other weapons are auxiliary.’’ 
Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig is 
quoted as saying, ‘‘Only by the rifle 
and bayonet of the Infantry can the 
decisive victory be won.”’ 
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The fame of the American rifleman 
is traditional and historic. The effect 
iveness of the rifle on the American 
frontier is well known and the story 
of the rifle recalls such 
types as Daniel Boone, David Crockett, 
Simon Kenton and Kit Carson. It is 
an American tradition that our rifle 


American 


man does not shoot at random; he 
picks his man and the direct aim of 
his rifle speaks certain death. 
frontiersmen our first 

self trained in the battles 


Our 
were sharp 
shooters, 
that marked the progress of civiliza 
tion from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
in the western course of empire build 
ing. The rifle blazed the way for new 
states to the Mississippi River, then 
to the prairies and Rocky Mountains, 
beyond and on to the Pacifie Ocean, 
the western and uncertain boundary 
of the extended charters of the origi 
nal colonies of the Atlantic Coast. 
In war the tradition of the Ameri 
can riflemen was well upheld by their 
victories at King’s Mountain in the 
War of the Revolution, at the Battle 
of New Orleans in the War of 1812, 
when General Jackson used his ritle- 
men with fatal effect on the British 
under Pakenham, and at the Battle of 
Buena Vista in the Mexican War, 
when General Taylor’s army 
saved and victory obtained by the 
Mississippi riflemen commanded by 
his son-in-law, Colonel Jefferson Davis, 
later President of the Southern Con- 
federacy. In our latest war, the World 
War, the heroism and deadly aim of 
our Infantry checked the Germans at 


was 





Queen 


of Infantry 


Weapons 
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saved Paris, and 


in favor of the 


Chateau-Thierry, 
turned the battle 
Allies. 

It has been said that the efficiency 
of the Infantry is the eriterion for the 
success of the Army; it might also be 
said that the efficiency of the rifleman 
is the criterion for the success of the 
Infantry. Although the organization 
of the Infantry has changed and aux- 
iliary weapons have been added to the 
equipment of Infantry units, the basic 
and underlying principles of Infan- 
try combat that earned the American 
victories at King’s Mountain, New Or- 
leans, and Buena Vista have remained 
the same and proved equally effective 
at Chateau-Thierry. 
mobile, able to traverse readily the 
most difficult terrain; it must be ag- 
gressive, realizing that defensive ac- 


Infantry must be 


tion is only the means to a definite end 
—Offensive Warfare. It must be well 
trained in marksmanship, placing con- 
fident reliance in the fire power of the 
rifle and in the moral and destructive 
power of the bayonet; it must possess 
a determination to close with the 
enemy in personal combat. The In- 
fantry soldier armed with rifle and 
bayonet alone, a complete fighting ma- 
chine in himself, carrying his own am- 
munition supply in his belt and his 
commissary in his pack, is the only 
soldier properly equipped and armed 
to meet the requirements 
placed upon the Infantry. The aux- 
iliary weapons manned by his brother 
doughboys and the auxiliary services 
may assist in preparing the way for 
him, but his is the doing. Upon him 
rests the ultimate success or failure. 
He must advance through rain and 
mud, across streams and shell torn 


severe 


fields, through woods thick with un- 
derbrush, over wire and all manner of 
obstacles, in daylight, fog, or dark- 
ness, up hill and down dale, fighting 
his way regardless of enemy fire and 
resistance until he reaches his object- 
ive, there to wrest the ground from 
the enemy by personal encounter. 
Even then he may not rest for he must 
dig in and hold—hold, 
the ground gained, enemy 
counter attacks until his heavily laden 
comrades can come 


alone, all 
against 


forward to assist 
him with the auxiliary weapons. The 
machine gun, the 37 mm. gun, the 
light mortar—all auxiliary weapons 
of the Infantry, are not mobile enough 
to keep pace with the rifleman. In the 
Game of War as in the Game of Chess, 
the value of the pieces depends upon 
their mobility. In chess, the pawns 
being least mobile are the least valua 
ble, while the queen possessing the 
greatest mobility is the most valuable. 
In the Game of War, mobility is 
equally as important a factor. The In- 
fantry, the most mobile of all the 
branches, has been called by Napoleon 
‘‘The Queen of Battles.’’ 


the comparison further we may say 


If we carry 


that the rifle because of its great mo- 
bility is ‘‘The Queen 
Weapons.”’ 


of Infantry 


The auxiliary weapons of the In- 
fantry are too heavy and bulky to be 
carried forward at the rapid pace of 
the rifleman, their ammunition sup- 
ply greatly increasing this difficulty. 
And were it possible that they keep 
pace with the rifleman, or nearly so, 
the weight and bulk of the weapons 
and ammunition would prevent the 
proper use of cover during the ad- 
vance 


rendering them conspicuous 
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targets for enemy fire. These wea- progress of the rifleman, protects him. : 


the 
suited for hand-to-hand fighting, and enemy; but with or without this as. 


pons act by fire alone, they are un- and inflicts heavy losses upon 


their crews are therefore not imbued _ sistance, the rifleman’s task remains 
with the desire to close with the the same—to take and to hold by per. 


enemy in personal encounter. For sonal encounter. The greatest element | 
these reasons the automatic and ac- of our future success so far as the 
companying weapons of the Infantry Infantry is concerned will lie in insist 


can not perform or substitute in the ence upon training in rifle practice 
réle of the rifleman; they have their and in the inculcation in the Infantry [ 
own, a very important réle which, soldier of the principles of relying 
when properly applied, assists the upon his rifle. 
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Future is Bright 


In this greatest of all countries, rich 
in everything that is good and of real 
worth, we may be hopeful of the fu- 
ture. Beyond the horizon of our tem- 
porarily somewhat beclouded vision, 
the skies of temporal and moral pros- 
perity are clear and bright. Let us 
be thankful that, under the power and 
rule and influence of incompetent or 
vicious men during the last few years, 
the world has not suffered more and 
that at present, in the United States at 
least, conditions and prospects are 
good. Let us consider distrustfully 
those who look darkly through glasses 
of their own construction, for we know 
they reflect simply the peculiarities of 
misinformed or misguided minds.— 
Judge E. H. Gary. 





Marine Corps Maneuvers 
Maj. E. W. Fales, Infantry’ 





HE Marine Corps Ex- 
peditionary Force, 
stationed at Quanti- 
co, Va., held a series 
of field exercises from 
June 19 to July 12, 
} this year, of which 
ten days were spent 
in camp at Cardori 
Farm, Gettysburg, 
Pa. 


marched from Washington to Gettys- 


Thetroops 


burg, eighty-seven miles, and return, 
the 
Washington and return by lighter. 

This 
forty-five hundred strong and included 


making trip from Quantico to 


Foree was approximately 
an Infantry brigade, a regiment of 75 
mm. guns, with a company of search- 
lights and anti-aircraft guns attached, 
an engineer battalion, a medical bat- 
talion, a signal company, a military 
police company and three flights of 
airplanes. The only animals used in 
the entire Force were forty-six horses 
for officers’ and orderlies’ mounts and 
mules for three ambulances for the In- 
fantry brigade. 

The maneuvers were held with three 
main objects in view, all of which were 
held to be equally important: First, 
military training; second, to foster a 
spirit of reverence for military accom- 
plishments of the past thereby reviving 
publie interest in the services, and 
third, to aequaint the public with the 
purpose and activities of the Marine 


Gettysburg was chosen as the camp 
site because of its great historical in- 
terest, its camping facilities, the oppor- 
tunity it presents of portraying an in- 
cident of a famous battle in its original 
surroundings and because the route of 
march there is through a fairly popul- 
ous district. 

Military training was received from 
exercises of command and communica- 
tion, both on the march and while in 
camp at Gettysburg and from training 
in elementary combat formations at 
A field 
Oak Ridge for this latter purpose. In 


Gettysburg. was rented on 
the former exercises no troops left the 
the staffs 


troops alone being concerned. The pre- 


road, and communication 
dominant amount of training was re- 
ceived incident to the marching and 
camping. 

Along the route of march, great in- 
terest was shown by the civilian popu- 
lation and in every town through 
which the column passed, the streets 
were lined with spectators. Visitors 
were encouraged to and did come to 
the camps to see the troops and equip- 
ment and the moving pictures in which 
the nightly change of program was a 
continuation of the excellent one ar- 
ranged for Quantico with its attendant 
band concert. One of the reasons for 
taking along on this march equipment 
of every kind was that the more di- 


verse the material such as searchlights, 


artillery, tanks, airplanes and balloons, 





‘Infantry Liaison Officer with the MarineCorps. 
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the greater would be the source of at- 
traction and interest. 

While in camp at Gettysburg, the 
biggest feature was the reenactmen: of 
Pickett’s Charge. A very careful study 
and detailed arrangements were made 
that it might be made as historically 
correct, as nearly over the same ground 
and as realistic as possible. The In- 
fantry brigade and artillery regiment 
were the troops used in this. To show 
“the interest taken by the public, it was 
conservatively estimated by the State 
constabulary that there were seventy 
thousand people and twenty-five thous- 
and automobiles in that area during the 
presentation of the Charge on July 
3, which was the 59th anniversary 
of that phase of the battle. Among the 
visitors were veterans of the Civil War, 
both Union soldiers and Confederates, 
some of whom had participated in 
Pickett’s Charge. Their excitement 
and interest was raised to the highest 
pitch by what they saw. Care was 
taken to accommodate them in camp 
and to assure their having a good place 
from which to witness the spectacle. 
An air service observer reported that 
during it, all roads were jammed with 
automobiles for a distance of ten miles 
from that point. The State constabul- 
ary was forced to make some of the 
main roads, such as the Emmitsburg 
Pike, one-way roads for some hours 
until the congestion was relieved. When 
the newspapers announced that this 
spectacle would be given on July 1, 
telegrams were received by the Presi- 
dent of the United States from ail 
parts of the country protesting against 
it under the mistaken impression that 
a change of program had been made 
and that that would be the only time 


it would be given. This was corrected 
through the Associated Press. 

On July 4, a modern version 0; 
Pickett’s Charge was given portraying 
modern formations and weapons. 
Other features of the camp were re- 
views, band concerts, day and hight 
flying, anti-aireraft and_ searchlight 
demonstrations and moving picture 
shows. 

For the benefit of the men, a pamph. 
let was prepared and distributed to the 
men before leaving Quantico which re- 
cited facts of historical interest about 
the country along the route of march. 
While at Gettysburg, they were taken 
by battalion in trucks for a two and a 
half-hour tour of the battlefield under 
qualified battlefield guides. 

During the stay at Gettysburg there 
were many distinguished visitors 
among whom were the President of th¢ 
United States, the General of the 
Armies, the Governors of Pennsy! 
vania and Virginia, numerous Senators 
and Representatives, attaches from 
seven foreign countries and many civi- 
lians and officers from all the services. 
A specially constructed ‘‘ White 
House’’ was built for the President 
and his party and comfortable ar- 
rangements made for other guests for 
all of whom an exceptionally fine mess 
was available. The courtesy and 
thoughtful treatment of all visitors 
was very favorably commented upon. 

Press representatives from some of 
the most conservative and influential 
Eastern newspapers and press syndl- 
cates and men from all the largest mov- 
ing and still picture companies were 
present and featured the events of th 
eamp. Their articles and pictures ap- 
peared, prominently placed, through- 
out the country. 
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Of special interest to the Infantry 
was the use of the Cole hand carts on 
which the Infantry and foot troops 
transported all their packs, machine 
vuns and ammunition, light mortars 
and ammunition and one-pounder am- 
munition. In this last case, the carts 
used as caissons for the one 
These carts when 
stripped weigh about eighty pounds, 
are of steel framework, have a tubular 
steel pole for hauling them, and are 
mounted on ball-bearing, pneumatic 
tired, motoreyele wheels. 


were 


pounder guns. 


They are 
fitted with various types of wooden or 
steel frames or containers to carry the 
various types of loads. As the entire 
march was over macadam or concrete 
roads, it did not show the extent to 
which they might be used over poor 
roads. It did demonstrate very con- 
clusively, however, that the condition 
of troops who transport their packs 
over good roads by this means is great- 
ly superior, both during and at the end 
of a march, to the condition of those 
who earry them on their backs. 
of the troops had had little training in 
marching, yet the daily average num- 
ber of men who fell out on the march 


Many 


was only five and the greatest number 
for any one day was sixteen which oc- 
curred on an eighteen-mile march on 
a hot day. 

The spirits of the men, both during 
the march and upon arrival in camp, 
were very noticeably high and their 
physical condition remarkably fresh. 
The average daily march was fourteen 
and a half miles. The men expressed 
themselves as greatly preferring to 
transport their packs by this means. 

These exercises were very effective 
in their training of troops and staff, in 
increasing their spirit by affording 
them a variation of their work and of 
scene and by placing them on exhibi- 
tion before thousands of people. It is 
believed that they were especially valu- 
able to the other services as well as to 
the Marine Corps, in showing the pub- 
lie a body of troops well disciplined 
and trained and of appearance 
whose strongest reaction for the public 
was intentionally not to direct its 
thoughts towards future wars but to a 
veneration of the glorious 
ments of the services in the past which 
reflects itself in an increased respect 
and love for the services of the present. 


fine 


achieve- 
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R. O. T. C. Doing Good Work 


I feel that it, the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, is doing a good work 
in setting the boys up and subjecting 
them to a wholesome discipline and 
training that they do not get in any 
other form of athleties. And this, of 
course, means things valuable to our 
ecountry.—Chancellor Day, 
University, N. Y. 


Syracuse 








Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Chief of Infantry Returns.—Major 
General Charles S. Farnsworth, the 
Chief of Infantry, accompanied by 
Major Leonard T. Gerow, Infantry, 
has returned from an extended tour of 
inspection. 

His itinerary included Army Posts 
and certain educational institutions in 
the southwest and west, and also a 
short visit to Hawaii. 

An Inspection by Major R. W. King- 
man.—Major Ralph W. Kingman, of 
the Equipment and Finance Section of 
the Office of the Chief of Infantry, has 
returned from a visit of inspection. 
The purpose of the inspection was to 
visit various R. O. T. C. Camps in 
order to observe their activities, and 
various depots to observe developments 
in equipment especially pertaining to 
Infantry. 

His itinerary included R. O. T. C. 
Camps in the 6th Corps Area, Fort 
Snelling, Minn., Camp Lewis, Wash., 
Fort Logan, Colo., Camp Knox, Ky., 
Camp McClellan, Ala., and also Rock 
Island Arsenal, and _ Jeffersonville 
Depot. 

Inspection of a Regiment.—While on 
his inspection trip, the Chief of Infan- 
try, on arrival at one regimental post, 
delegated the conduct of the inspection 
to the regimental commander with in- 
structions to show him in two days all 
that his regiment had been doing and 
what they proposed to do. 

After a visit around the Post, a 
problem on the sand table was given 
by some of the officers. The problem 
was one that had been formerly solved. 
It was selected because the problem 
could show in one hour what it had 
taken a week to solve. 
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Following a review of the regiment. 
demonstrations were given by squads, 
platoons, and companies, of bayonet 
work, physical training, combat patrols, 
defense of the squad using the best 
cover, attack of a machine gun nest by 
the platoon, and other demonstrations. 

In each of these demonstrations, an 
organization first gave it, making al! 
the errors that could be thought of by 
the organization itself, and by all the 
officers of the regiment. This incorrect 
demonstration was immediately fol- 
lowed by one, performed by some other 
organization, showing the correct way. 

A regimental problem was also 
worked out, involving a regimental ad- 
vanee guard, occupation of a position 
and withdrawal therefrom, with spe- 
cial emphasis laid on the practical use 
of the means of communication, and the 
use of transportation in campaign. 

The demonstrations were very im- 
pressive and made clear that the men 
in the regiment had a fine grasp of how 
to do, and how not to do things. 

Classification of Regular Army Of- 
ficers—On account of the drastic pro- 
visions of the Act of Congress of June 
30, 1922, it has been the endeavor of 
the Classification Section of this office 
to complete revision of classification of 
officers for 1922 in the shortest prac- 
ticable time. This work is nearing 
completion, and the result is highly 
gratifying. Efficiency reports indi- 
eate that a higher standard has been 
reached by Infantry officers in 1922 
than in former years, and this is par- 
ticularly true in the cases of those of- 
ficers who received letters of caution 
last year. Were it not for the unusual 
conditions confronting the Army this 
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vear, the indications are that the In- 
fantry would furnish few cases for 
action by the Classification Board. 

Elimination of Regular Army Of- 
ficers.—Numerous requests are received 
by the Chief of Infantry for informa- 
tion concerning details as to action of 
the Elimination Board in carrying out 
the elimination feature of the Act of 
June 30. The answer is, in prac- 
tically all cases, the same—‘‘See Circu- 
lar 152.’’ This Cireular contains all 
the information available at the War 
Department. 

The number of officers rated ‘‘ below 
average’’ is not nearly so large as 
some of the newspaper reports would 
seem to indicate. After the cases of 
all such officers are settled, it will be 
known how deep it will be necessary 
to go into the list of ‘‘average’”’ officers. 
This list is being studied, and while 
there may be some disappointments, the 
personnel of the Board is a guarantee 
that there will be no injustice which 
earnest effort and the most searching 
study of the records can prevent. 

Importance of the National Matches 
—The Infantry Trophy.—‘I recom- 
mend definitely, that the Infantry 
squad which is to participate in the 
National Matches be increased from a 
total strength of twenty-four to a total 
of fifty.’ So thinks an Infantry of- 
ficer in a letter to the Chief of Infan- 
try. We all agree with him, but for 
the present, it is too good to be true. 

He continues: ‘*. the Matches 
have a value that is not nearly appre- 
ciated throughout the service . . .’’ 

“One cannot question our recent im- 
provement in rifle training nor the 
beneficial effect this must have upon 
our future war efficiency. . . .”’ 

. I look upon the National 
Matches as the National Sales Conven- 


tion for the promotion of 
marksmanship. Their influence in ad- 
vertising, promoting, and standard- 
izing military marksmanship is similar 
to the undeniable influence which is 
exerted in the automobile trade by au- 
tomobile shows and other forms 

of advertisement. It seems a far cry 
from the display of a car in an auto 
show to an increase in production, yet 
the successful advertisers and sales 
managers never fail to make the most 
of their show competitions. 


military 


It seems a 
far cry from the matches at Perry to 
general improvement in marksman- 
ship throughout our Army, but I firmly 
believe that it is a full ery and that it 
leads beyond to a very real increase in 
our effectiveness in a future war.’’ 

All of the remarks of this officer are 
well worth your thought and consider- 
ation. The values of competition are 
great. 

Allied with this subject is that of 
our Infantry Team and Infantry 
Trophy. We should back them to the 
best of our ability. Our Infantry 
Trophy, while it has passed its embry- 
onie age, is still far from maturity. 
To be a real Infantry Trophy, every 
Infantryman should contribute toward 
it. Our objective is not great, but a 
thing worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. If every Infantry officer made a 
contribution, our objective would al- 
most be reached. Buck up! Ye officer 
of the Doughboys! Here’s a chance to 
back up the National Matches and the 
Infantry Trophy at the same time, as 
well as your own arm—the Infantry! 

Approval of Conditions of the In- 
fantry Match.—The final approval of 
the conditions governing the Infantry 
Match have been received from the Ad- 
jutant General. 

In principle the conditions were not 
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changed. However, the Executive Of- 


ficer of the National Matches submit- 
ted a suggestion as to the classification 
of teams that will participate. His 
idea, in general, is to classify the teams 
so as to make it possible for any team 
of the Army, Navy, National Guard, 
Organized Reserves, or any component 
of the Army of the United States, to 
win the principal trophy, but that in 
addition the teams in each class will 
compete with teams in their own class 
for the medals and the trophy allotted 
to that particular class. 

Did Your Organization Qualify 80 
per cent ?—Many fine records have been 
made in shooting this year. A glance 
at publications and papers of posts and 
regiments shows great rivalry and real 
spirit between organizations, especially 
those in the south and west. Officers 
and noncommissioned officers who have 
given their best efforts toward these 
accomplishments are to be commended. 

But on the other hand, a number of 
organizations failed to qualify 80 per 
cent of their men. 

A general officer has said that ‘‘ Rifle 
Marksmanship is the best instructional 
manual ever turned out by the War 
Department.’’ Unless this text is fol- 
lowed minutely and wholeheartedly, 
with interest and enthusiasm, it will 
not produce results, regardless of its 
value. 

The following questions should be 
answered by the commander of every 
organization which failed to qualify 
80 per cent of its men in target prac- 
tice : 


1. Was the last sentence of Par. 5, 
page 11, of Rifle Marksmanship 
complied with? 

2. Were the lectures and demonstra- 
tions given, as contemplated in 
the first four sub-paragraphs on 
page 15? 


— 


3. Was the next to last sub-paragraph 
of Par. 10, page 17, complied 
with? 

4. Were Pars. 12 and 13, page 18, com. 
plied with? 

5. Was the blank form shown on page 
66 carefully kept during the pe- 
riod of preparatory training? 

6. Was each man put through an ex. 
amination as outlined in Par. 77, 
page 63, and sub-par. C and D of 
Par. 3, page 10? 

7. Were the coaching methods de- 
seribed in Chapter X carried out, 
particularly as to Pars. 87-91-92 
96 and 87? 

8. Was the preparatory work carried 
on in a concentrated period, using 
all the hours of the day, as sug 
gested in Pars. 166 and 167, or 
was it given in one or two-hour 
periods per day for a month or 
more? 


9. Did your men use a score-book in in- 
struction practice and did the) 
use the ‘‘dope’’ thus obtained in 
their record firing? 

Status of the Training Regulations 
—Practically all of the Training Regu- 
lations to be prepared by the Infantry 
have been completed in manuscript 
form. Much work, however, is yet to 
be done on many of them in meeting the 
views of other interested branches of 
the service. 

Owing to a great shortage of funds, 
it will be impossible to publish many 
of them this fiscal year. It is ex- 
pected, however, that some of them 
ean be published. In this event, a pri- 
ority list will be established in order 
that those for which the greatest need 
exists in the Service will be made avail- 
able for use. 

Accompanying Gun Problem.—A 
test was recently held at the Infantry 
School to show how machine guns could 
put an accompanying gun out of 
action. 
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The amount of data obtained was 
not sufficient to show conclusively a 
best way to secure more hits on this 
type of target. ; 

However, it demonstrated 
the following points: 


clearly 


a) When machine guns get their cen- 
ter of impact of bursts on or 
near the target, a large number 
of hits ean be secured ; 

Observation of the machine gun 
fire is essential ; 

Range finders will not solve the 
problem ; 


The fire power of Infantry can 
probably be increased greater in 
proportion by supplying obser- 
vation to the machine gunner 
than can be accomplished by an 
inerease in the number of 
weapons. 


The only methods that appear 
promising at the present time to 
accomplish this result, are the 
uses of tracer or spot-light 
bullets. 


Mileage and Transportation.—The 
Army Appropriation Bill of June 30 
carried an appropriation for mileage 
of $1,350,000. The reduction in the 
mileage necessitates a corresponding 
reduction in the activities of all arms. 
Unfortunately, the Infantry activity 
which this will most seriously affect, is 
the Infantry School. Inasmuch as 
nearly all orders for attendance at the 
School have already been issued, it has 
become necessary to revoke a number 
of orders sufficient to bring the mileage 
expenses within the allotment made to 
the Infantry. Every effort is being 
made to reduce the revocations to the 
minimum. 

In this connection, there is another 
fund that bears a very close relation to 
mileage and, for this year at least, will 
probably be the deciding factor in the 


movement of troops and officers. This 
is the appropriation for Transporta- 
tion of the Army. From this fund is 
paid all expenses incident to move- 
ments, except mileage. It covers the 
payments for all movements of enlisted 
men and officers’ dependents, property, 
mounts, ete. 

This appropriation is slightly less 
than half of what it was for the last 
fiseal year, and the allotment for the 
first quarter has been exhausted. 

Officers to Attend French Army Ma- 
neuvers.—The French Government has 
extended an invitation in which it of- 
fers to assign American officers, de- 
tailed to attend French schools, to or- 
ganizations of the French Army during 
summer maneuvers. Three Infantry of- 
ficers have been detailed to take the 
next course at the French Ecole Supe- 
rieure de Guerre. It has been recom- 
mended that all three of these officers 
be permitted to accept the invitation of 
the French Government, which affords 
an excellent opportunity for them to 
observe the French maneuvers from the 
inside and to become familiar with 
French military language and customs. 

Detail of Officers to the Tank School. 
—The number of officers to be detailed 
as students at the Tank School for the 
next session is largely dependent upon 
the amount of transportation funds 
available. It is contemplated that 
twenty-five officers will be selected for 
the detail. The list of these officers is 
now in course of preparation. 

The course begins on September 11, 
1922, and ends about June 1, 1923. 

National Guard and Reserve Officer’s 
Course at Infantry and Tank Schools. 
—A course of instruction for National 
Guard and Reserve Officers will be held 


at the Infantry School. The course 
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will be of three months’ duration, com- 
mencing on November 1, 1922. 

A similar course of three months’ 
duration, for National Guard and Re- 
serve Officers, has been recommended 
to take place at the Tank School be- 
ginning on the same date. 

The forecast of attendance indicates 
that the following number of these of- 


ficers will attend the courses at the 
Infantry Special Service Schools: 


National Reserve 


School Gd. O. Officers 
The Infantry School.............. 65 18 
The Tank School... 9 9 


In this connection it may be stated 
that only bachelor quarters will be 
available for the officers detailed. 
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Perhaps 


We stood on the Capitol steps. 


For 


a long moment my friend stared off 
towards the Virginia hills and the na- 
tion’s shrine where sleep the nation’s 
heroes, among them the Unknown Sol- 


dier, 


‘‘I was over there this afternoon,’’ 
he remarked, as he removed his hat and 
the moonlight gleamed on his silvery 


hair. 
there 


“‘T wish my boy was buried 
instead of—of—Somewhere in 
France,’’ he continued. 


‘*Perhaps he is,’’ said I, softly. 
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Infantry Association Dinner for 
General Farnsworth 

On July 16, 1922, the Hawaiian De- 
nartment branches of the Infantry 
Association gave a dinner in the 21st 
Infantry Auditorium at Schofield Bar- 
racks in honor of Major General 
(Charles S. Farnsworth, Chief of In- 
fantry. All Infantry officers of the 
Department, numbering over 100, were 
present as members of the Association, 
and General Summerall, Department 
Commander; General Menoher, Divi- 
sion Commander, and General Kuhn, 
Commander of the 21st Infantry Bri- 
gade, were present as guests of the As- 
The stately room was taste- 
fully decorated so as to carry out an 


sociation. 
Infantry scheme. Tables were in the 
form of erossed rifles, the idea being 
most effective. From the ceiling were 
suspended illuminated letters done in 
Infantry blue spelling the word ‘‘In- 
the wall opposite the 
speakers’ table were shields bearing the 
eoats-of-arms of the three Infantry 
regiments, while on the wall directly 
behind General Farnsworth was the 
shield of the Chief of Infantry. 

The 27th Infantry band furnished 
excellent musie throughout the evening, 
rendering selections to represent the 
various American wars. The World 
War was represented by ‘‘Over 
There,’ and when the music crashed 
into this inspiring piece, many a dough- 
boy leader’s mind was carried back to 
the days in the trenches when scarcely 
could he visualize a more desirable mo- 
ment than this. 

Colonel Howard R. Perry, 21st In- 
fantry, senior Infantry officer of the 


fantry.”’ On 


Hawaiian Department, was Master of 
Ceremonies. Lieutenant Colonel Selby 
C. Leasure, 27th Infantry, Toastmaster, 
introduced well 


each with 


chosen remarks. 


speaker 
General Menoher, as 
first speaker of the evening, expressed 
his pleasure at being admitted to the 
inner the 
arm. He spoke of the need of close 


council of predominating 
association between the various arms of 
the service, and the special need for 
the Infantry having a 
understanding of other 
‘**Everything in the Army outside the 


sympathetic 


arms as 


Infantry is designed to assist the In- 
He re- 


pre 


fantryman to go forward.”’ 
ferred to the 
sented the Infantry on Oahu and the 


unusual problem 
necessity for full strength in order to 
meet the demands of local conditions. 

General Kuhn, after referring to his 
intimate knowledge of the ‘‘Dough- 
boy,’’ spoke of the recent period of al- 
ternately ascending and descencing 
hopes as a result of the changing pol- 
icies of the people of the country as 
expressed through Congress; how in- 
stability came as a result, making the 
desired amount of headway in military 
matters extremely difficult, and having 
** How- 
ever,’’ said the General, ‘‘we must not 
give way. 


an adverse effect on morale. 


Morale is only an attitude 
of mind. Good morale implies a wil- 
lingness to perform all duties cheer- 
fully in the face of the most adverse 
conditions. Good morale is as neces- 
sary in peace as in war and the splen- 
did morale of the Infantry must be 
maintained. Remember that it is al 
ways dark before the dawn; the sun 
always comes from behind a cloud. 
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Remember your reputation as the 
‘Queen of Battles’ and put your best 
foot forward and prove to General 
Farnsworth that the Infantry of this 
Department has not been loafing.’’ 

The Toastmaster then introduced 
Colonel Carr, Chief of Staff of the 
Hawaiian Division, referring to him as 
a formerly good Infantryman who had 
fallen ‘‘ Even to the depths of the Gen- 
eral Staff.’’ He declared that Colonel 
Carr had once talked for over one-half 
hour without expressing a single idea. 
This Colonel Carr did not deny but he 
explained that 18 years of experience 
had rolled by and many momentous 
events had occurred since the night at 
Kansas City to which the toastmaster 
quite obviously alluded. He told of 
his going to Leavenworth in 1904 to 
attend school and how everything, ‘‘in- 
cluding the very atmosphere’’ was Cav- 
alry, and how the lowly Infantryman 
was often ridden into the ditch. He 
contrasted conditions then existing with 
those of the present time when the In- 
fantryman has ‘‘no superiors and no 
equals’’ in the service. These changed 
conditions he attributed to the splendid 
work of the Infantry Association in 
fostering and building the nationally 
known and admired Infantry spirit 
of camaraderie. Much of the credit 
he said is due to the efforts of such 
men as Hunter Liggett, who, as a Ma- 
jor in 1904, began the Association work 
in earnest and won the first objective 
by defeating the mounted service pay 
inequality. ‘‘We had them on the 
run,’’ said the Colonel, ‘‘and we’ve 
been gaining prestige ever since.’’ He 
spoke of the good work of the Associ- 
ation in showing the need for a Chief 
of Infantry and making possible the 
presence at the dinner of the one who 
bore that enviable title. 


General Farnsworth was then intr. 
duced as the principal speaker of th, 
evening. He stated that he had alway 
been inclined to boast of the Infantry 
but that after the evening he woul 
even more. ‘‘The Infantry. 
said General Farnsworth, ‘‘has alwan 
been the predominating force since th 
beginning of history except for 1,00 
years after the fall of Rome when th 
mounted and mailed knights assumed 
leadership. After the discovery 
gunpowder the Infantry showed sw. 
periority over the best mailed knights 
The prestige enjoyed by the Infantry 
before the fall of Rome has not yet beer 
quite regained but when the story 
the World War has been told the rik 
of the Infantry will be remembered and 
its ancient place restored. 

“The percentage of 
the Infantry has always been greater 
than in the other large branches; the 
strength must therefore be greatest 
Infantry constituted 57 per cent of the 
Army in the late war. We must de- 
velop leaders of Infantry rather than 
to call on other branches for our lead- 
ers in time of war. This is our imme- 
diate task. The Infantry has a tecb- 
nique peculiar to itself and only In- 
fantry training will develop Infantry 
leaders. 

**T recently saw at Fort McDowell 
2,486 recruits, all good-looking men, 
and equal in every way for all 
branches. The Infantry recruits were 
equal to any other. This is as it should 
be for the strain placed upon the in- 
dividual Infantryman in war is great 
He comes in personal contact with the 
enemy and, being separated by 10 or 15 
yards from his fellows, he must act a 
an individual, often without guidance 
As an individual, however, he cannot 
win battles; teamwork is essential % 
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he learns to act both as an individual 
and a member of the team as a result 
of hard Infantry training. Each man 
must know his mission—he is the unit. 
He must know how to help out his 
his team. Our training must be uni- 
form and thorough. 

‘The immediate mission of the regu- 
lar Infantry is that of the whole army 
_the training of the Army of the 
United States. We must not forget 
our hopes of two years ago. 

‘Six hundred and twenty-four offi- 
cers are now detailed away from our 
branch for duty with the Reserve 
Corps, National Guard and R. O. T. C. 
Although this ereates a shortage in the 
regular Infantry, it is necessary toward 
the carrying out of our military policy. 
General Pershing is especially desirous 
that we do not allow the military policy 
to lapse and the Infantry will aggres- 
sively and loyally support the General 
of the Armies of the United States in 
this respect, though it may mean a 
shortage of officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers with troops. 

‘During the World War we trained 
with various foreign armies with the 
result that different ideas of Infantry 
work exist. We must get away from 


individual methods and produce uni- 


formity. This is now possible through 
the co-ordinating agency of the office of 
the Chief of Infantry. 

‘Before the war we had no facili- 
ties for training in the use of all arms, 
but this has since been corrected 
through the development of the In- 
fantry School of Arms at Fort Sill, 
which later developed into the Infan- 
try School at Fort Benning, Georgia. 
Last year over 400 officers graduated 
from Benning, taking with them uni- 
form methods of Infantry training. 
Benning is not for the purpose of 


teaching subjects that can be taught 
at the posts. For this reason sketch- 
ing and close order work are not 
stressed while tactics and work with 
ball ammunition are, and war strength 
organizations are maintained there. 

“Discipline is founded on respect for 
the officer and confidence in him. An 
organization is never better nor worse 
than its leader. 

“*Stonewall Jackson once set aside a 
room with a single hard chair as the 
only article of furniture. ‘Fool Tom,’ 
as he was called, would sit in this 
chair for an hour each day looking 
at the wall and planning the work 
for the morrow. We should plan for 
the future by concentrating as he 
did. A day without reflection is a 
day wasted.’’ 

General Farnsworth closed his talk 
with an interesting explanation of the 
organization of the office of the Chief 
of Infantry. He told how all branches 
now cooperate through their respective 
chiefs in formulating plans and in the 
design of material and equipment. He 
explained the work now being done on 
various articles of ordnance designed 
to increase the efficiency of the Infan- 
try. 

The final speaker of the evening was 
General Summerall, who spoke briefly 
and to the point. He expressed his 
gratification over the splendid Infan- 
try spirit that he said he had often 
observed in his Department and con- 
gratulated the Infantry Association 
for the good work made apparent by 
the events of the evening. 

The dinner was on the whole a great 
success. It served to inspire a mutual 
feeling of confidence between the In- 
fantry on Oahu and its chief. 

{We are indebted to Lieutenant 
Colonel John R. Kelly, 21st Infantry, 
for the above.—Eprror. | 
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Nothing Takes Place of Military 

Training 

The following is quoted from a talk 
by President David P. Barrows, Uni- 
versity of California, to the members 
of the Association of the Army of the 
United States, at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia: 

The weaknesses of our people were 
disclosed by the war, by our experi- 
ences with five million drafted men. 
In my opinion no educational effort 
which the National. Government can 
make, at least for the male element of 
the nation, could compare in results 
with provision for a period of mili- 
tary training for every young man. 
Even though this period were no 
longer than six months it would suf- 
fice to do three things; to survey our 
youth physically, correct bodily de- 
fects and cure infectious complaints, 
train in cleanliness and personal hy- 
giene. Six months’ experience in 
eamp and in the field would return 
the youth of our nation to their homes 
incaleulably more robust, more health- 
ful, more disposed to wholesome hab- 
its of life. In the second place, mili- 
tary instruction does one indispensa- 
ble thing for a man’s mind—it schools 
him in the habit of attention, makes 
him put his mind upon a task and 
keep it there. It uncovers the intel- 
lectual capacity of the nation as noth- 
ing else can reveal it, and distin- 
guishes classes of the mentally weak 
for whom appropriate vocations must 
patiently be found. In the third place, 
military training teaches a man that 
he has duties as well as rights; that 
he owes his country, if occasion arises, 
all that he has. It qualifies him to be 
a citizen, and in all virile civilizations 
the bearing of arms has been the dis- 
tinguishing mark of citizenship. Noth- 
ing else takes its place. 

* * * 
“Father, what is fate?” 
“It’s crossing Times Square three times a 


day for three years and then being run over 
by an ash wagon in Hoboken.” 


Target Practice Record 
THe Eprror: 
The following results were attain 


by Company E, 58th Infantry, no, 
Company E, 4th Infantry, during t! 





' 


tll 


recent target season. Perhaps t} 


will be of some interest to other , 


ganizations throughout the service. 


Twenty-six men fired the 


course and twenty-five qualified mak. 
ing a percentage of 9614 for the cor 


pany. The qualifications were as f 
lows: 
Expert riflemaon................... 
Sharpshooter 
Marksman 


Captain Francis P. Simpson led hi 
company with a score of 315, and fiv: 


other men made 300 or better. 


those qualified 48 per cent were E 
Sharp 


pert Riflemen, 28 per cent 


shooters, and 24 per cent Marksmen 


Three men were recruits 


never fired a rifle before and one was 


a confirmed flincher, 
The of this 
largely due to the excellent system 


success 


down by 


the 


instruction laid 


Marksmanship,’’ high esprit 


corps of the organization, the fact 


that the men were not 


and the efficient manner in which th 


range was conducted by Major 


D. Davis, 4th Infantry, during tl 


record firing. 
CLARENCE E. JACKSON, 
1st Lieut. 4th Infaniry 
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A Mobile darkey was asked what name 


had given his youngest son. 
“Erasmus Pro Tem Johnson, suh.” 
“But why the ‘Pro Tem’?” 
“Well, suh, dat am to show de name 
only temporaneous, suh. We figgered 
how Erasmus might want to choose his 


name when he growed up, so we put 
‘Pro Tem’ as a warnin’ to de public 
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Have You Reinstated Your Insur- 
ance? 
The ex-service men of this country 


who have allowed their insurance to 


lapse are overlooking an opportunity 
to secure for themselves insurance at 
a lower cost than obtainable any- 


where else. There is no level premium 


insurance providing equal benefits 
with an equal guarantee of safety of- 
fered at a premium rate as low as the 
Government rate. 

The country is now tending to- 
ward normal conditions and the men 
who previously were unable to meet 
the payment of premiums are becom- 
ing interested in the reinstatement 
and conversion of their term insur- 
ance. 

As the conditions of reinstatement 
are extremely liberal, it is not dif- 

ult for one to comply with the re- 
If the insurance is lapsed 


less than three months he may rein- 


quirements. 


state, provided he is in as good health 
at the time of reinstatement as he was 
at date of lapse, and so states in his 
After the three 
months period he must be in good 
health and furnish a report of a full 
examination substantiating 
his own statement to that effect. In 
these cases it is only necessary that 
two monthly premiums be paid, one 
for the grace period and one for the 
current month. If the insured is suf- 
fering with an injury or disease in- 
curred in the World War, he may re- 
instate his insurance, provided he is 
not permanently and totally disabled, 
without meeting any health require- 
ments upon the payment of all pre- 
miums in arrears with interest at 5 
per cent. He should submit a report 


written application. 


medical 








of a full medical examination in con- 


nection with his application. 

The same requirements for rein- 
statement apply to converted insur- 
ance as term insurance except that in 
all eases for reinstatement of converted 
insurance all premiums in arrears with 
interest at 5 per cent must be paid. 

The medical examination incident 
to a reinstatement may be made with- 
out expense to the applicant by any 
full time of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau or the United 
States Public Health Service, assigned 


physician 


to the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Term insurance may be converted 
either at the time of reinstatement or 
subsequent thereto, into any of the 
six forms of permanent insurance of- 
The con- 
verted policies all provide for cash, 
loan, paid-up and extended insurance 
values after twelve full monthly pre- 
miums have been paid. 


fered by the Government. 


The policies 
also provide for total permanent dis- 
ability benefits as included under term 
Benefits in the of 
death, however, may be paid in one 
sum to the beneficiary, if the insured 
so elects, 

The apportionment of $1,750,000 for 
the payment of dividends for the ecur- 
rent year, together with previous ap- 
portionments totals $2,930,016.69. 


insurance. event 


a 
As far as we can make out, the net re- 
sult of the Genoa Conference is an offer 


from Russia to pay her debts if somebody 
will give her the money to pay them with. 
New York Tribune. 


* * . 


42d Infantry Wins 

The Forty-second 
enlisted personnel includes only natives 
of Porto Rico, celebrated Independence 
Day by making a clean sweep in one 
of the biggest athletic meets ever held 


Infantry whose 
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on the Isthmus. The meet was held 
under the auspices of the Canal Zone 
American Legion and was open to 
Army, Navy and civilian athletes. The 
Forty-Second Infantry won an even 
hundred points out of 131 possible. 

In addition to the usual track and 
field events the program included an 
eight-mile Marathon from Pedro 
Miguel to Balboa which was won by 
the Forty-Second Infantry and also a 
tug of war event in which the unde- 
feated Forty-Second Infantry team 
maintained its supremacy. Following 
closely its decisive victory in the re- 
cent Departmental Field meet at Fort 
Davis, this latest victory gives the 
Forty-Second a strong claim to the 
track and field championship of the 
Isthmus. 

A plan to bring about an athletic 
meet to include track, field, baseball 
and possibly basket ball and other 
events between the Forty-Second In- 
fantry and the Sixty-Fifth Infantry in 
Porto Rico is now being discussed by 
the officers of the regiment. 

Medals won in the Fourth of July 
meet were presented to the successful 
athletes at Regimental parade under 
direction of Colonel Hunter B. Nelson, 
the presentation being made by Cap- 
tain James B. Smith who organized 
the team and trained it with the as- 
sistance of Captain Adrian R. Brian. 

GLEN R. TOWNSEND, 
1st Lieut., 42d Infantry. 


Newspaper HeEapinos 


“Russians Eat Tree Bark.”—We hope they 
will keep the recipe at home. We don’t 
need any more breakfast foods over here. 


“Germans Fight to See Dempsey.”—That’s 
more than can be said for Dempsey. He 
never displayed any desire to fight to see the 
Germans. 





se 


Communications, Information, Ligj. 
son 

A review of recent publications 
manuals, ete., issuing from War Jp. 
partment agencies, as well as liters. 
ture from general and special servic 
indicates that much cop. 
fusion and uncertainty now exist as 
to the use of certain terms. 

A cireular has been issued by the 
War Department to the effect that 
hereafter the following difinitions of 
these terms will be adhered to when. 
ever occasion arises for their use: 

1, Communications.—All routes. 
roads, wires, cables or similar means 
by which a command maintains con. 
tact with adjacent units, higher eche. 
lons, its own elements or bases from 
which supplied. It embraces: 

(a) Lines of communication, such as 
roads, railroads, water routes, ete., 
connecting it with (its own elements 
or) its base. 

(b) Signal communications, such as 
telephone or telegraph lines, radio or 
similar means which are employed for 
the transmission of orders, reports, 
messages, etc., except those sent by 
mail or by personal agents not a part 
of signal communications. 

2. Information; intelligence.—The 
terms ‘‘information’’ and ‘‘intelli- 
gence’’ will not be used by themselves 
as specific technical military terms. 
Whenever they are used it will be in 
the generally accepted meaning of 
these terms. 

3. Military intelligence.—Informa- 
tion of a military character pertain- 
ing to an actual or potential enemy 
or possible theater of operations. 

4. Liaison.—The term employed to 
designate the connection or commuti- 
cation established between command: 
ers, headquarters, and units. 


schools, 


£ 
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5. Agencies of Liaison.—The means 
The 


hy which liaison is maintained. 
‘mportant agencies of liaison are: 
a) All means of signal communica- 
tions. 
b) Soldiers or bodies of troops em- 
ployed to 


tween adjacent units. 


Lf 


connection be- 


Soldiers 


maintain 
and 
bodies of troops so employed are des- 
ignated connecting files and connect- 
ing groups, respectively. 

c) Officers or enlisted men sent by 
one organization to another to secure 
team play. Officers and enlisted men 
so employed are designated liaison of- 
ficers and liaison agents, respectively. 


* * + 
“Waiter, here’s a half-crown for you.” 
“Thank you, sir. Did you wish to reserve 
hile >” 
a tapie! 


‘No. In a few minutes I shall come in 
with two ladies, and I want you to tell us 
that every table is engaged.”—London 

ing Show. 
** * 


Stokes Mortar Transport 

A Stokes mortar cart, designed by 
Captain W. E. Chickering and Ist 
Lieut. E. J. Bond, Howitzer Company, 


sth Infantry, has many advantages 








Fie. 1 


Cart CLosrep 


over the old coffin-like eart issued to 
the A. E. F. toward the close of the 
war. 
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This new cart is designed to trans- 
port one Stokes mortar and 18 rounds 
of ammunition. In appearance it is 
neat and compares favorably with the 
other half of the Howitzer Platoon 
Transportation—the trim limber and 


eaisson of the 


one-pounder. 











Fie. 2 
Cart Open 
By making provision for the ammu- 
nition in the center of the cart, the 
weight, the greater part of 
is the ammunition, is evenly distri- 


which 
buted on the chassis. The base plate 
located toward the rear helps to fur- 
ther balance the cart while in motion 
and is easily accessible. 

The distribution of the load is as 
follows : 

(a) Barrel of gun in right compar 
ment, lying in fitted grooves and strap 
ped in position. In this compartment 
the ammunition jackets will also fit. 

(6) Ammunition in center compart- 
ment. Base plate fitting into compart- 
ment in of ammunition 
both held firm by a leather strap. 

(c) Tripod fitted 
left compartment. 
will also contain mule leader’s pack- 


rear boxes, 


into grooves in 


This compartment 


roll when on the march. 

In front and rear of the ammuni- 
tion compartment are two small chests 
one to contain miscellaneous repair 
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material, parts for cart, and upkeep 
equipment for the mule, the other to 


contain instruments, gunners’ pouch, 
sights and firing material for Chief of 


Piece. 











Fia. 3 
Rear View 


A shovel and pick mattock are car- 
ried underneath the The 
shovel is placed on the cart by insert- 
ing the handle over the middle of the 
axle from the rear of the cart and 
strapping the shovel in place by means 
of straps provided near the end of the 
The pick 
mattock is placed on the cart by pas- 
sing the handle trough the clip pro- 


chassis. 


inner sills of the chassis. 


vided on the inner side sill on the left 
side of the cart working from the 


rear. A leather strap holds it in 
place. 
The ammunition compartment is 


designed to contain the rough ammu- 


nition box as issued. However, for 
garrison service one set of neat, leather 
handled, boxes of the same quality and 
eolor as the cart should be provided. 

This cart has been used by the 
Howitzer Company, 8th Infantry for 
several months. The cost of altera- 


tion in Germany was only $3.00. 


A Word of Advice 


The following is the text of a men. 
orandum that issued recently 
from Headquarters, District of Was) 
ington: 


was 


Our participation in the Wor 
War, coupled with its unexpected 
early termination after our entry 


caused our military establishment ; 
undergo such a sudden expansion and 
then shrinkage that it will take a long 
time for it to resume stable conditi: 

Among conspicuous changes ar 
noted the rapid promotions to perma 
nent grades in the regular establish 
ment, rapid almost beyond precedent 
Young officers have attained field 
rank with far less service than was 
formerly required to pass from thy 
grade of second lieutenant to first lieu 
tenant. Admittedly promotion in tlh 
old Army was discouragingly slow and 
the youth of our present captains and 
field officers is not a serious defect 
However, very few of them, in reach- 
ing their present grades, have passed 
through the systematic and compre- 
hensive training that formerly fell t 
the lot of subalterns, and as a result 
many of them do not seem to be as 
well grounded in the principles of dis- 
cipline and respect for seniors which 
should obtain in the ease of officers 
of their rank. There have been 
several incidents of late which indi- 
cate that some of the younger officers 
are lacking in a knowledge of the 
rudiments of military etiquette and « 
few of them have shown a disinclina- 
tion to abide by the legal and proper 
decision of higher authority and an 
inability, therefore, to carry out loyal- 
ly the policies and decisions of their 
superiors. 

This condition must be the result 
either of a disinclination to study or 
of lack of experience, or both, and it 
is for this reason that it is deemed ad- 
visable to invite the attention of any 
such officers to the fact that a con- 
tinuation of their present line of 
thought and action cannot result 
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otherwise than prejudicially to them- 
selves. 

In the British Navy there exists 

what is called ‘‘The Laws of the 
Navy” written by Captain Hopwood, 
R. N., which are so applicable to both 
the Army and the Navy that the fol- 
lowing extracts are quoted : 
Take heed what ye say of your rulers, 
Be your words spoken softly or plain, 
Lest a bird of the air tell the matter, 
And so ye shall hear it again. 


On the strength of one link in the 
eable, 

Dependeth the might of the chain, 

Who knows when thou mayest be 
tested ? 

So live that thou bearest the strain! 


Count not upon certain promotion, 

But rather to gain it aspire; 

Through the sight line end of the 
target, 

There cometh perchance a miss-fire. 


So thou, when thou nearest promotion, 

And the peak that is gilded is nigh, 

Give heed to thy words and thine 
actions, 

Lest others be wearied thereby. 


Saith the wise, ‘‘How may I know their 
purpose ?’’ 

Then acts without wherefore or why. 

Stays the fool but one moment to ques- 
tion, 

And the chance of his life passeth by. 


Dost think, in a moment of anger, 

‘Tis well with thy seniors to fight, 

They prosper, who burn in the morn- 
ing, 

The letters they wrote over-night. 


Though armor the belt that protects 
her, 

The ship bears the sear on her side; 

It is well if the court shall acquit 
thee; 

It were best hadst thou never been 
tried. 


: H. H. BanpHo.rz, 
Brig. General, U. 8. A., Commanding. 


Joseph and Isaac went to hear Billy Sun 
day preach, and after service, as they were 
going home, Joseph said: ; 

“Vell, Isaac, vat you tink of him?” 

“I didn’t like him,” said Isaac. “Too much 
hell. It was hell, hell, hell all the time. And 
I don’t believe there is any hell, Joseph.” 

“No hell?” asked Joseph in amazement. 

“No,” answered his friend. 

“Vell, then, Isaac,” said Joseph, “if there 
is no hell, where is bizness gone to?” 


* o * 
Rail Strike Figures 


As a rule figures make dull reading. 
But when they have been accurately 
compiled they very often tell a story 
not otherwise communicable. And so 
it is with respect to the railroad strike. 

The railway labor board has made 
a careful study of the question of the 
pay of the workers. They have deter- 
mined that the average hourly com- 
pensation of railway machinists in 
1917 was 50.5 cents, against 70.3 cents 
under the new scale. During this 
same period the net increase in cost of 
living is 17 per cent. According to 
these figures the machinist gets in 
purchasing power about 19% more 
than he did in 1917. 

Caleulated in the same way, the 
striking car men have declined 45.7 
per cent more in actual wages and the 
laborers of the maintenance of way 
department of the roads have declined 
to accept a 45% increase. 

And so it is all down the line of 
railroad employees. They have all 
made a large net gain over the 1915 
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pay schedules and as things are now 
returning to normalcy, they are not 
willing to return to that state them- 
selves. 

The wage scale has been handed 
down by the labor board after much 
consideration and extended investiga- 
tion. It is up to the railroad worker 
to accept it or stand aside for the man 
who will accept it. 


It was visitors’ day in the garrison. Re- 
cruit Hunter strolled down the walk along 
officers’ line with his best girl. Along came 
the adjutant. Hunter, new in the service, 
did not know what to do. In any event he 
failed to salute. é 

The adjutant called him aside and with 
a few well-chosen words put Hunter on the 
right track. 

“What did he want?” asked the young 
lady when he returned to her side. 

“Oh, nothing much. He just wanted to 
consult with me about a little matter of 
army discipline he happened to be thinking 


about.” 
a 


Change of Address 


With the constant change of station 
on the part of members of the Asso- 
ciation it is most difficult for us to 
keep our records up to date. 

Members should keep us advised 
of their changes of address in order 
that we may insure getting the Jour- 
NAL to them on time each month. We 
maintain a department for this very 
purpose but we cannot change a mem- 
ber’s address without instructions 
from him to do so. 

One of the most convenient methods 
for accomplishing the desired result 
is to secure a supply of post cards. 
Then when you change station write 
out your old address and your new 
address on one of them, direct it to 
our address and mail it. 

Your cooperation in this matter is 
urged, for only by sending us notifi- 
cation of your new adress can you re- 


ceive the JOURNAL regularly and assure 
satisfaction to the Association and to 
yourself. 

The unit cost of the Inrantry Jour. 
NAL is very high. Last year it was 
about 42 cents per copy. We print 
only a sufficient number, with a few 
additional, to supply our membership. 
You will understand why it is neces. 
sary to reduce to a minimum those 
that go astray. 


“What is your favorite chapter in the 
Bible, Uncle Ajax?” an old darkey was 
asked. 

Uncle Ajax smacked his lips. “Dat one 
whar’ tell about de twelve opossums, suh!” 
he replied. 

ae ae 


God’s Country 


When a man is far away from the 
place that he has lived in for years, 
and his heart yearns for home, he 
says: ‘‘Some day I am going back 
to God’s country.’’ 

Whether it is some little country 
town where the only lights come 
from the windows that glitter down 
the lane, and the only noises are the 
lowing of the cattle in the fields and 
the sighing of the winds through the 
trees, it is God’s country for the man 
who knows that there are faces which 
will light up at sight of him and hands 
that will grasp his own in open friend- 
liness and affection. 

Or, if it is some great city where 
countless, thoughtless thousands twist 
and squirm in their endless rushings to 
and fro, it is past all speaking dear to 
the man who calls it home. 

All over the nation men say that 
they live in God’s country or that 
they used to live there and are looking 
forward to their return. 

God’s country is America, through- 
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out its length and breadth. But to 
the individual, God’s country is where 
the home is and where the friends are. 
In all his wanderings he believes it. 
There, he knows, are the sweetest girls, 
the bravest men, the bluest skies, the 
reddest roses. There he finds the 
that passeth understanding 
near the things he loves.—The Demo- 
crat, Goshen, N. Y. 


peace 


First Lieut—“Have you dug that hole 
yet?” 

Buck—“No.” 

First Lieut.—“No, what?” 

Buck—“‘No shovel.” 


Will They Get Me? 


Tue Eprror: 

This question is now being asked 
throughout the Army by officers. The 
’’? of course refers to elimination, 
and ‘‘they’’ are the members of the 
Board. 

As a topic of conversation during 
the past few months and for the 
months to come before January 1, 
1923, this matter of the compulsory 
foreing out of the army of 1500 to 
2000 officers threatens to monopolize 
all others. And it is only natural that 
it should since, except for a few, no 
officer is in a position to say that he 
does not run the risk of being elimi- 
nated. 

Of course such a situation is de- 
structive to morale. To speak frank- 
ly it is ruinous for men to be com- 
pelled for months to go about their 
work with the Damocles-sword of pos- 
sible elimination hanging over their 
heads. For this reason may we hope 
that the Board will be able to complete 
its disagreeable duty long before the 
end of the authorized time. 

We should have to go back to 1870 


‘vet 


to find a period paralleling the one 
which our Army is now weathering. 

And herein lies a danger to our 
service. There is not a man but will 
resent the implication that he is in- 
ferior to others. The War Depart- 
ment has made an effort to show that 
elimination under the law of June 
30 will, in general, mean nothing 
derogatory to the officers involved. 
In spite of this praiseworthy attempt, 
it may be safely assumed that not one 
man in a hundred of those forced out 
of the service will feel anything but 
bitterness for the organization they had 
to leave. 

Considering the fact that the Army 
itself had nothing to do with the ob- 
noxious law, such resentment may be 
unjust but it is human nevertheless. 
Congress, it it true, passed the law, 
but the Army has to select out those 
who are to suffer, and the Army as a 
whole will be blamed, by these indi- 
viduals. 

Certainly few of those eliminated 
ean be counted upon to work with the 
National Guard or the Organized Re- 
serves with any degree of cordiality. 
In simple words the Regular Army 
stands to gain some 2000 enemies. 

“But that isn’t the only danger. Not 
only will the Army reap an unde- 
served harvest of ill will from the dis- 
charged group but the present atti- 
tude of the average officer toward his 
service is not encouraging for the 
future. Loyalty apparently is lost in 
the discussions overheard every day. 
The policy of sauve qui peut seems to 
be the one generally adopted. 

Perhaps this is inevitable where a 
man’s means of livelihood is involved, 
but it is not creditable that the cloven 
hoof of self-interest should appear in 
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every group gathered together to dis- 
cuss the future of the Army. 

The Army will survive the present 
lean years. It ‘‘came back’’ after 
1870 and twice within a twenty-year 
period justified itself. Perhaps the 
small army men are right. We do not 
hold with them either in their belief 
or in their methods of bringing about 
their ends, but, forgetting Congress 
and all its works, forgetting our own 
natural pride in ourselves, let those 
that go and those that stay remember 
that we have sworn to uphold our 
country. 


AN OFFICER. 
oe * _ 


It was lunch hour in the lime works, and 
Pat’s two buddies, deciding to play a little 
joke on him during his absence, drew the 
features of a donkey upon the back of his 
coat, which he had left behind. In due time 
Pat returned, and presently hove in sight 
bearing the lime-decorated coat. 

“What's the trouble, Pat?” asked one of his 
friends, trying to appear indifferent. 

“Nothing much,” replied Pat, equally indif- 
ferent, “only I'd loike to know which one 
of yez wiped your face on me coat.”—Judge. 


* o a. 
Infantry Team Training 


Some one has said that with every 
reduction in our system of defense 
there must be a corresponding increase 
in the training of our citizens so that 
they will be ready to take their 
place in the front line with the mini- 
mum of delay. If the Regular Army 
and the National Guard are ‘‘appro- 
priated’’ into such a state of weak- 
ness and unpreparedness that they can 
no longer form the first line of defense, 
then it will be necessary, in event of 
war, to rush our citizens from home 
to battle line with little or no time 
for training. Because of this, the 
work that is being done, by the var- 
ious service Rifle and Pistol Teams is 
of increasing importance and peculiar 





interest centers on their training this 
year and on the National Matches 
which are to be held at Camp Perry, 
Ohio, in September. 

The primary idea in holding rifle 
and pistol competitions is not the 
turning out of winning teams nor the 
production of medal hunters, but to 
increase interest throughout the serv. 
ice and among our citizens in the use 
of the rifle and pistol. In so far as 
the citizen population becomes familiar 
with the use of these arms the work 
of training men in time of emergency 
is lessened, and the safety of the in- 
dividuals and our country increased. 
A brief glance at the system employed 
shows the means used to attain the de- 
sired ends. 

The work of the Infantry Rifle and 
Pistol Teams is a good illustration. 
During the early spring the best shot 
in each Infantry regiment in the 
United States is selected by competi- 
tion—all ranks and grades take part 
in this try-out. In addition certain men 
are selected from the Infantry at 
large and then these are ordered to 
a central place for further training 
and for the selection of the personne! 
of the team. This year the squad was 
gathered at Fort Niagara, New York, 
and at the present time it is hard at 
work under the direction of Major Per 
Ramee, team captain, and Major B. G. 
Chynoweth, team coach. 

The nine-day competitive try-out 
just completed has resulted in the se- 
lection of a team of ten riflemen and 
two alternates and a team of five pis- 
tolmen with one alternate. In addi- 
tion a team squad of riflemen com- 
posed of the team, alternates and 
about eight others of the best shots 
have been selected. The balance of 
the sixty-five officers and men are be- 
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ing held and given further training 
prior to being sent to Camp Perry, 
where they will act as range officials 
during the matches and also, which is 
far more important, to be available as 
instructors at the School of Marks- 
manship, which all contestants are re- 
quired to attend before taking part in 
the matches. 

This school is one of the most vital 
features of the Small Arms program, 
as there are nearly fifteen hundred 
contestants at Camp Perry each year, 
who, by virtue of instruction received, 
return to their homes thoroughly 
grounded in the technique of the rifle 
and the pistol. This number at first 
glance may seem insignificant com- 
pared to the vast number of our citi- 
zens, but it is a step in the right di- 
rection and given the requisite sup- 
port is capable of expansion. 

Certain things are insisted upon in 
the training of expert shots, as in the 
training of experts in any line, but 
the outstanding feature of the work 
of the 1922 Infantry Rifle and Pistol 
squad is work, work, and more work. 
Starting with fifteen minutes stiff set- 
ting-up exercises at 6:30 a. m., it is a 
steady grind with a short time off for 
breakfast, until about one in the after- 
noon. Then there is the care of equip- 
ment and on certain days an hour or 
so of ‘‘dry’’ shooting rounds out a 
mighty full work period. The old or- 
der which made the detail on the rifle 
team somewhat of a vacation is all 
ended along with many other ‘‘Old 
Army’’ customs. 


In the past years the objection has 
been made that the effort was concen- 
trated on winning first place and that 
the same men went each year to the 
matches with a corresponding failure 
to spread interest in the work 
throughout the service. This objec- 
tion has been overcome by the new 
rule which requires that at least one- 
half of the team be composed of 
**tyros’’ or new men. This has re- 
sulted in every regiment trying its 
best to send a representative who can 
place in the select circles, and it is a 
safe assertion that the average of the 
candidates gathered at Fort Niagara 
this year is higher than at any time in 
the past. In fact, so closely were they 
bunched this summer, that even a mo- 
mentary slip on the part of the lead- 
ers was apt to prove disastrous to his 
hope for winning a place on the team. 


Marksmanship Record 


The Second Battalion 8th Infantry 
has completed the regular season tar- 
get practice with a truly remarkable 
record. Of the 169 men who fired the 
course 163 of them qualified as marks- 
man or better. 

The average for the entire battalion 
was 98.44 per cent, and shows the re- 
sult of careful and superior training. 

This battalion led the American 
Forces in Germany in marksmanship 
last year and has again produced a 
record that will be hard to beat. 

The following tabulation shows the 
record of the battalion: 





Company 


Number| Expert | Sharp- | Marks- | Unquali- | Percent- 
Firing | Riflemen| shooters| me 


Company 


Commander 


fied age 





“E” 50 6 17 
“pF” 53 8 18 
“G” 50 7 13 

Hdgrs. | 16 7 
Co. 


Total | 169 55 

















98 Capt.. W. R. Graham 
96.22 | Capt. O. G. Stevens 
96.00 | Capt. J. W. McKenna 
93.75 |Capt. R. B. Gayle 











96.44 
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Inrantry Rirte Team Sqvap, 1922 


The 1922 Infantry Rifle Team 


LEFT TO RIGHT (STANDING) 


Captain S. W. Stephens, Inf., Cum- 
berland, Md.; Member of Infantry 
Rifle Team Squad in 1921 and 1922. 

Ist Lt. H. C. Griswold, Inf., Colum- 
bus, Ga.; Special Instructor at Fort 
Benning Infantry School in Rifle 
Marksmanship; Shooting Member of 
Infantry Rifle Team in 1921; Member 
of Team Squad in 1922. 

Ist Lt. S. R. Hinds, 53d Inf., Sioux 
Falls, So. Dak.; Member of Infantry 
Rifle Team Squad in 1921 and 1922. 

Capt. F. J. Pearson, Inf., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Member of Infantry Rifle Team 
Squad in 1922. 


Ist Sgt. W. F. Lay, 19th Inf., San 
Francisco, Cal. Member of 1922 Rifle 
Team Squad. 

Capt. W. H. O’Mohundro, 25th Inf. 
Member of 1922 Infantry Rifle Team 
Squad. 


Capt. F. A. Macon, Inf., Hender- 
son, N. C. Member of 1922 Infantr; 
Rifle Team Squad. 

Capt. John E. Stulken, 52nd Inf., 
Austin, Texas. Supply Officer 1922 
Infantry Team Squad. 

Capt. I. E. Doane, 22nd Inf., Ban- 
gor, Maine. Member of the Maine Na 
tional Guard Rifle Team four years. 
Member of 1921 and 1922 Infantry 
Rifle Team Squad. 

Corporal A. Kotlarezyk, 23rd Inf., 
Camp Travis, Texas. Won 2nd place 
on this year’s Infantry Rifle Team. 
Joined Polish Army from the United 
States and served in the Polish Legion 
in France and Poland. 

Capt. T. F. Wessels, Inf., Portland, 
Conn. Member of 1922 Infantry Rifle 
Team Squad. 

Ist Lt. F. 8. Ross, 45th Inf., El Paso, 
Texas. Member of 1922 Infantry Rifle 
Squad. 

Ist Sgt. J. Velenage, 13th Inf., Med- 
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ford, Mass. Alternate on Infantry 
Rifle Team 1921. Member of 1922 In- 
fantry Rifle Team. 

1st Sgt. P. F. Mollerstrom, 12th Inf., 
San Diego, Cal. Alternate on Infan- 
try Rifle Team 1921. Member of 1922 
Infantry Rifle Team. 

Capt. L. Spooner, Inf., Portland, 
Oregon. Missing from picture. Mem- 
ber of Infantry Rifle Team 1919, ’21 
and 22. Olympic Team 1920. World’s 
Champion Rifle Shot 1920. 


LEFT TO RIGHT (SITTING) 


Capt. C. T. Shank, 18th Inf., Los 
Angeles, Cal. Distinguished marks- 
man. Member of Infantry Rifle Team 
for last three years. Shooting member 
Infantry Team in 1921. 

Ist Lt. A. D. Rothrock, Inf., Ada, 
Ohio. At present instructor rifle 
marksmanship of Field Officers’ Class, 
Ft. Benning, Ga., Infantry School. 
Winner of National Individual Match 
1911. Member Ohio National Guard 
Rifle Team for years until he entered 
Regular Army. Member of Olympic 
Rifle Team in 1920. Member of Inter- 
national Rifle Team in 1921. Won 
place on this year’s Infantry Rifle 
Team. 

Staff Sergeant O. L. Dyer, 6th Inf. 
Distinguished marksman and distin- 
guished pistol shot. Member of In- 
fantry Pistol Team from 1909 to 1915. 
Member of Infantry Rifle Team Squad 
1915, 1919, 1921 and 1922. Home, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

Major Per Ramee, Inf., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Infantry Team Captain 
1921 and 1922. Distinguished marks- 
man and distinguished pistol shot. 
Team Captain Philippine Scouts Rifle 
Team for three years. Member of Min- 
nesota National Guard Rifle Teams for 
years before entering the Regular 
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Army. Before that was an officer of 
the Kings Own Regiment in Sweden. 

Major B. G. Chynoweth, Inf., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Distinguished marks- 
man. Member of Cavalry Rifle Team 
in 1913. Member of Infantry Team 
Squad in 1921. Coach of this year’s 
Infantry Rifle Team. 

Capt. John H. Kuebel, Inf., Ebene- 
zer, N. Y. Distinguished marksman 
Special instructor in rifle marksman 
ship at the Infantry School, Ft. Ben 
ning, Ga. Member of New York Na- 
tional Guard Team for years. Cham- 
pion of South America in Rifle. Mem- 
ber of International Rifle Team for 
two years. Holder of World’s Long 
Distance Championship. Member of 
Infantry Team Squad and shooting 
member in 1921. Member of Infantry 
Team Squad in 1922. 

Corporal D. Fenton, 59th Inf., 
Fitchburg, Mass. Distinguished marks- 
man. Member of Olympic Rifle Team 
in 1920. Member of Infantry Rifle 
Team in 1919 and 1921 and 1922. 


You may grow to great riches and glory, 
You may toil for yourself through the day, 
You may write in your record and story 
The struggles you’ve met on the way. 
But vain is the fame that you boast of 
And wasted the years that you scan, 
Your strength you have not made the most of 
If you've rendered no service to man, 


Second Infantry Coat of Arms 

The Second Infantry Coat of Arms 
which appears on the front cover of 
this number of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
has been adopted for the regiment. It 
is described in heraldic terms as fol- 
lows: 

Arms: Or on a saltire azure between 
in fess a cross patee and a five bas- 
tioned fort gules and in base a giant 
cactus vert, two arrows in a quiver 
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proper crossed with a_ bolo 
hilted sable. 

Crest: On a wreath of the colors 
a lion passant guardant or. 

Morro: Noli me tangere. 

A concise history of the regiment 
and the significance of the various fea- 
tures of the coat of arms is as follows: 

This regiment dates from 1808 when 
the old 6th Infantry was formed, the 
6th being combined with the 16th, 
22d, 23d, and 32d and renumbered the 
2d. All those old regiments except 
the 32d took part in the Canadian cam- 
paigns of the War of 1812 shown by 
Service in the Civil 
War is shown by the blue cross from 
the Confederate flag, and the red 
eross patee, the badge of the 18th Divi- 
sion, 5th Corps, in which the regiment 
served during the greater part of that 
war. Service in the Mexican War is 
shown by the cactus, in the Spanish 
War by the five-bastioned fort, the 
badge of the 5th Corps in Cuba. The 
two Indian campaigns of the regiment 
are shown by the arrows and quiver 
and the bolo is for service in the 
Philippine Insurrection. 


argent 


the lion crest. 


A motorist and his wife were touring the 
middle west in their new car. Mishaps had 
been of frequent occurrence. On several of 
these occasions the head of the family got out 
his driver’s license and glanced it over. 

“Why do you read that thing every time 
we stop?” inquired the good wife. 

“Merely a matter of encouragement, my 
dear. This document states in effect that 
I am competent to operate this damned ma- 
chine.” 

9 4 


The 1922 Infantry Pistol Team 
LEFT TO RIGHT (SITTING) 


Capt. W. A. Hedden, Inf., Dah- 
lenega, Ga. Member of Infantry Pistol 
Team in 1921 and 1922. 

Ist Lt. L. J. Harant, 23rd Inf., Bal- 














INFANTRY Pistot Team, 1922 


timore, Md. 
1919 and 
Member of 


2nd Div. A. E. F. Team 
Inter-allied Team 1919 

Olympic Team _ 1920 
World’s champion revolver shot. Cap- 
tain Infantry Pistol Team 1921 and 
1922. High man in National Rifle As- 
sociation pistol match in 1921 with 276 
out of 300. Won first place on Inter- 
allied team in 1919. 

Ist Lt. E. Andino, 26th Inf., San 
Juan, Porto Rico. Champion of Porto 
Rico. Member Porto Rico Team of 
1920. Member Infantry Pistol Team 
1921 and 1922. 


LEFT TO RIGHT (STANDING) 


Ist Lt. W. R. Tomey, 29th Inf., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Member of 1922 In- 
fantry Team. 

Ist Lt. O. R. Johnston, 30th Inf., 
Friars Point, Mass. Member of In- 
fantry Pistol Team 1921 and 1922. 
Won gold medal at National Individual! 
Mateh in 1921. 
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Our Regiment—Our Company 
Tue Eprror: 

The Fourteenth United States In- 
fantry, when it arrived in Panama, on 
October 27, 1920, was less than three 
hundred strong; a large percentage 
being raw recruits. Fort Davis, at 
that time, was a new Post, only par- 
tially completed; the parade ground 
was a series of red hills and gullies and 
the entire Post was surrounded by 
high hills covered with tropical growth. 
Everything had an unsightly and un- 
kempt appearance. Even the men 
looked as green as did the jungles. 
With their two-piece variegated col- 
ored khaki uniforms they were a piti- 
ful sight to behold! 

In this short time this Regiment was 
recruited up to authorized strength 
and was rapidly whipped into shape. 
The officers and enlisted men realized 
that a huge undertaking was before 
them and they assumed the responsi- 
bility without a murmur. 
went to his task with zeal and energy 
and today order has been brought out 
of chaos, and Fort Davis is the pride 
of every officer and soldier of the 
Fourteenth Infantry. 

The parade ground is as level as a 
floor, covered with beautiful grass. 
The unsightly hills that surrounded us 
have been leveled down. Wherg one 
of the largest hills stood eighteen 
months ago is today a wonderful ath- 
letie field, ‘‘Oury Field,’’ named in 
honor of our energetic and untiring 
Commanding Officer. 

Where the other hills stood are at 
present parade grounds, tennis courts, 
ete. All the buildings have been prac- 
tically completed and repainted. New 
quarters for the Commanding Officer, 
carpenter shops, schools, out houses, 
garages, ete. In fact everything has 


Each man 


been built that goes to make a com- 
plete and up-to-date Army Post. All 
of this has been accomplished in a 
year and a half. The raw recruits no 
longer look green and erude, but they 
are every inch ideal soldiers that char- 
acterize the U. S. Regulars. This 
Regiment has qualified one of the high- 
est percentages of men on the target 
range in the entire Army and ‘‘L’’ 
Company, of which the writer happens 
to have the honor of being a member, 
won first place last season and was pre- 
Before this 
season has passed we expect another. 


sented with a loving cup. 


We won the indoor baseball series last 
season and at a recent Field Meet we 
eaptured the 
points. The morale of our Company 
is excellent. While we did very well 
the past year, we expect to set a pace 
this year that will make them all sit 
up and take notice. 
is our middle name. 


greatest number of 


Esprit de corps 
We have only 
one officer present with our company- 
Captain H. W. Garrison—and the 
high standard of efficiency that our 
Company has attained is solely due to 
his untiring energy and marked per- 
sonality that gets cooperation from 
every man under his command. 
Gaston O’BRIEN, 
Sergeant, Co. L., 14th Infantry. 


Woman says that after her husband 
drinks home-made hooch he becomes as wild 
as a bear. Another case of home-bruin 
New York Morning Telegraph. 


* * « 
What Have You? 


Every once in a while we have been 
asked by members of the Association to 
run small advertisements in the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL by means of which 
they might get in contact with someone 
who could supply their needs. Hereto- 
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fore it has been impracticable to do 
this on account of the demands on our 
limited available advertising space. 

Beginning with the October issue, 
however, we shall inaugurate such a 
page of classified advertisements. The 
service will be without cost to members 
of the Association and on this account 
we shall have to limit the space to be 
allotted to not more than twenty-five 
words in each ad. 

It may be that you have a house in 
Washington or elsewhere that you wish 
to rent to some other officer for the 
period of your absence on leave; or 
you may have a fine dog that you 
want to place in a proper home; per- 
haps you want to buy such a compan- 
ion and another officer may have pups 
for sale. Mayhap you have been a col- 
lector of postage stamps. Lots of other 
officers have also engaged in this fas- 
cinating pursuit. Here is a chance to 
make some exchanges and possibly dig 
up that missing issue you have been 
seeking so long. If you are in the Re- 
serve Corps you may have an extra 
saber you are willing to swap for a 
Sam Browne belt. The field is as 
limitless as the needs and desires of an 
intelligent class of readers. The classi- 
fication of the various ads will be made 
after we see what members have to 
present. 

Now we will necessarily have to 
adopt some rules to run this classified 
page. So here they are: 

1. Space is limited in each ad to 
twenty-five words, including address. 

2. All copy must be in our hands by 
the 15th of the month preceding date 
of issue. 

3. All requests for insertions must 
be signed by the member of the As- 


sociation and relate to a personal 
transaction and not to business or 
trade matters, as for instance, the sale 
of stocks and bonds of oil concerns, or 
of the like. 

4. All advertisements will be pub- 
lished once only unless, after the first 
insertion has appeared, a repetition be 
requested. 

5. The character of the ads must be 
up to the rule that we have followed 
from the beginning of publication 
nothing but the truth must appear. 

6. No responsibility shall attach to 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL as a guaranto: 
of the quality of value of any adver- 
tised thing. We are simply bringing a 
buyer and seller together. The result- 
ing transactions are their’s alone. 

7. Every effort will be made to in- 
sert all ads complying with the fore- 
going rules, but no liability shall at- 
tach to us for failure to do so. 

It may be that for some reason, or 
no reason at all, an advertiser does not 
wish his name to appear in the ad. In 
such cases have repiies directed to Box 
care INFANTRY JOURNAL. All re- 
plies so addressed will be promptly 
forwarded to the addressee. 

What have you to offer? 

* - * 


Twenty-Third Commended 


HEADQUARTERS TWENTY-THIRD INFANTRY 





Camp Travis, Texas, 
August 8, 1922. 
General Orders 
No. 6 
1. The following is a copy of com- 
munication received at these Head- 
quarters: 
- o 2 e ° 
Ist Ind. 


Infantry Team, Fort Niagara, N. Y., 
August 3, 1922. To the Commanding 
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Officer, 23d Infantry, Camp Travis, 
Texas. 

1. Order of appointment, warrant as 
Sergeant and letter of commendation 
presented to Sergeant Kotlarezyk. 

2 It is believed that Sergeant Kot- 
larezyk’s success is due principally to 
the excellent esprit de corps he brought 
with him from his regiment and to the 
moral support and encouragement it 
has continued to give him. He has 
shown unusual pride in and affection 
for his organization. When a private 
at Fort Benning, it was on several oc- 
casions suggested that he be transferred 
to some detachment at that station, 
where his duties would be agreeable 
and where his opportunities for further 
improvement in marksmanship would 
be the best, but his reply invariably 
was: ‘‘But, Sir, I want to go back to 
my own outfit.’’ 

3. It is fully appreciated in the 
Team that the 23d Infantry is repre- 
sented not only by Sergeant Kotlar- 
ezyk, but also by the best pistol shot 
in the Army and the leader of our pis- 
tol team, Lieutenant Harant. It is 
considered a conservative estimate that 
the Infantry would be assured of its 
proper standing at the National 
Matches if, in addition to the support 
given the team by the office of the 
Chief of Infantry and the Infantry 
School, one-fifth of our regiments gave 
it the support the 23d Infantry is giv- 
ing. 

Per RAMEE, 
Major, Infantry, Team Captain. 


2. The Regimental Commander is 
very much gratified to receive such a 
communication. It reflects the excel- 
lent esprit de corps the members of 
this regiment display at all stations 
wherever their services are required. 

By order of Colonel OvENSHINE. 

R. K. Wurrson, 
Adjutant. 


Infantry Trophy Fund 

The Infantry Trophy Fund grows 
apace. This has been by far the best 
month we have had. A number of the 
regiments have started their subscrip- 
tions and will have them completed be- 
fore the next issue of the JouRNAL. 
To those organizations that have not 
taken up the matter we urge that they 
lose no more time on it. 

The best talent in the country is 
working on the design for the trophy. 
It will be a handsome affair and will 
do full credit to the Infantry. 

Early in the month the generous con- 
tribution of the 21st Infantry came 
along. It represents a 100 per cent 
donation—that is, every officer and 
every soldier contributed something to 
the Fund. In addition to the amount 
sent in by the regimental commander, 
we must add the $5.50 forwarded sep- 
arately by Captain Lloyd as the dona- 
tion of Company E of the regiment. 
In transmitting the check, 
Kelly says: 


Colonel 


You will always find the 21st Infan- 
try with you in all of your worthy ac- 
tivities. In this case the officers and 
men felt that, being one of the most 
proficient regiments in the use of the 
service rifle as attested by the recent 
target record, they should also be 
among the first in the support of marks- 
manship in general. 

Without intending to tie any strings 
to this contribution or to make it ap- 
pear to be contingent upon anything, 
we ask that everything possible be done 
toward securing for us recognition in 
marksmanship activities on the main- 
land. It would be a decided incentive 
toward giving the best possible results 
could the men be assured an opportu- 
nity to try out for the Infantry Team, 
both because of the personal satisfac- 
tion of succeeding and to obtain a re- 
spite from the sameness of the other- 
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wise most desirable service in these 
Islands. 


This question of representation on 
the team for the foreign garrison regi- 
ments is one that has been urged by 
the Infantry Association all along. It 
seems that each year there is a short- 
age of funds available for the trans- 
portation of the contestants, but not- 
withstanding this, these regiments are 
entitled to their representation and a 
way must be found before next season’s 
try-out to provide for it. This is one 
of the things we will take up during 
the next few months. 

Major George Blair, in forwarding 
the contribution from the 42d Infan- 
try, states: 

Enclosed you will find cheek for $25, 
which represents the contributions of 
officers present—this amount will prob- 
ably be supplemented later. The con- 
tributions from the enlisted personnel 
will be forthcoming next month, and I 
can assure you that the total contribu- 
tions from the regiment will exceed 
$100. 

We (of the 42d) sincerely hope that 
the Infantry will have a real repre- 
sentative trophy that will be worthy of 
our arm, and I ean assure you when 
the Chief says, ‘‘ Follow me’’—in any- 
thing, the 42d will be right with him. 

And that is the Infantry spirit. With 
everybody pulling together on those 
lines the Infantry will shine brighter 
and brighter in the sun where it has 
made its place. 

We are indebted to the interest of 
Captain W. G. Muller, the efficient Ad- 
jutant of the 24th Infantry for the 
contribution from that regiment. It, 
too, represents a 100 per cent contribu- 
tion from those present with the regi- 
ment. 

The Headquarters’ Company, 34th 
Infantry, contribution is the result of 


the good work of First Sergeant Alex- 
ander M. Halkoweez. It represents the 
donation of both the officers and men 
of the company. 

Out in Indiana there are four offi- 
cers and six soldiers of the Regular 
Army with Major Albert T. Rich, at 
the helm, on duty with the National 
Guard of that state. They want to be 


‘counted in on anything the Infantry 


is doing and their contribution is 
highly appreciated. 

Up in New Jersey the Infantry is 
likewise represented by a live organi- 
zation under the direction of Colone! 
George E. Thorne. Their donation 
graces the column of contributions 
shown below. 

The Department of Experiment at 
the Infantry School, under the diree- 
tion of Captain J. S. Switzer, Jr., are 
all good ‘‘doughboys’’ which register 
in 100 per cent for the trophy. 

The Infantry team squad for 1922 
which is just finishing up its work at 
Fort Niagara came through with the 
name of every officer and soldier of the 
team on the list. 

Just as the Trophy Fund paragraph 
was being closed up for the September 
number of the JouRNAL there came to 
us the banner donation of the month 
from the 152d Infantry Indiana Na- 
tional Guard. 

The matter was put up to the regi- 
ment by Colonel George H. Healey, 
during the course of their most suc- 
cessful training period at Camp Knox. 
How well they responded is evidenced 
by the proportions of the handsome 
check that came in. In forwarding the 
donation Colonel Healey says: 

Our attention has been invited to 


the article entitled ‘‘The Infantry 
Trophy”’ in the INFANTRY JOURNAL 


for May, 1922, and being interested in 
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the promotion of efficiency in the In- 
fantry branch of the service every of- 
ficer and man in the 152d Infantry, In- 
diana National Guard, has responded 
and you will find enclosed the result, 
our check for one hundred forty-five 
dollars and thirty-five cents ($145.35). 

The riflemen of this regiment made 
some excellent scores at the camp just 
ending at Camp Knox, Kentucky, and 
we are sure that the erack shots will be 
heard from in other parts of the 
country. 

You can count on the 152d Infan- 
try, Indiana National Guard, being be- 
hind everything that is beneficial for 
the service and you have only to eall 
on us and you will see that the In- 
fantry of the Indiana National Guard 
is working with you. 

It is readily seen why the splendid 
regiment which Colonel Healey has the 
honor to command is rated so high in 
Army circles. They are progressive— 
up and doing—we congratulate them 
on the excellent showing they made at 
Camp Knox. 

The following shows the status of 


the fund as of August 20, 1922. Let’s 


boost it over the $1,000 

month ! 

Previously acknowledged 

Twenty-fourth Infantry 

Twenty-first Infantry 

Forty-second Infantry, Officers 

Sixth Infantry 

Hq. Co., 34th Infantry 

Company E, 21st Infantry 

Officers and enlisted men on 
duty with Indiana National 
SA Se ee 

Officers and enlisted men on 
duty with New Jersey Na 
tional Guard 

Officers on duty with the De- 
partment of Experiment, 
Fort Benning 

Captain F. A. Woolfley 

Major Alfred Brandt 

Lieut. W. E. Mould 

Major Isaae C. Nichol 

Major Walter C. Short 

Captain E, W. Ely 

Major Jos. C. Thomas 

Lt. Col. Geo. C. Shaw 

The Infantry Team Squad 

152d Infantry, Indiana Na- 
tional Guard—Col. George 


H. Healey 


Total to date 


D 


The R. O. T. C. 


In my opinion, after considerable 


consideration, the 


Reserve Officers’ 


Training Corps units in the universi- 
ties of the country offer the best solu- 
tion for the military training of men 
with the capacity for leadership to or- 
ganize an army in case of some future 


need. 


I think that it will be very diffi- 


cult, with the changes in the sentiment 


of our voters, to find a better way of 


giving us military insurance for the 


future. — President 
Stanford Jr. University, California. 


Wilbur, Leland 
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Editorial 


Sales Commissionary on Trial 


The Army sales commissionary is 
now in direct competition with the 
chain stores and other commercial 
enterprises conducting a similar line of 
business. 

This has been accomplished by Con- 
gress by inserting into the Army Ap- 
propriation Bill for 1923 a short pro- 
vision to the effect that none of the 
funds appropriated by the Act shall 
be used for the payment of expenses 
of operating sales commissaries, other 
than in Alaska, at which prices charged 
do not include the customary overhead 
costs of freight, handling, storage and 
delivery. 

This all means that the cost of the 
above mentioned items must be added 
to your commissary bill each month. 

Now, the overhead is a more or less 
fixed charge. It is so many dollars 
and cents each month, whether the vol- 
ume of business transacted be large or 
small. If it is spread-over a large 
volume the percentage is small. If 
it is spread over a small volume the 
percentage is correspondingly large. 

If the Army neglects and does not 
patronize the commissary because we 
now have to pay a little more than we 
have been accustomed to the volume of 
business will drop off and overhead 
charges will be greater. If we stick by 
the commissary and patronize it to 
the limit the overhead percentage 
comes down and we get our goods 
nearer the price that we have paid 
heretofore. 

We will find that the outside dealers, 
in behalf of whom this legislation was 
enacted, will be inclined to lower 
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their prices for the time being to at- 
tract trade their way, but we may look 
for a raise as soon as the trade comes 
in. It is a well-known fact that out 
cf every dollar spent at the corner 
grocery some 35 to 40 cents goes to 
keep up the overhead, clerk hire, prof- 
its, delivery, ete., that the merchant 
must maintain to stay in business. It 
is also a fact that Army commissaries 
ean be run with not over 20 to 25 
cents of the dollar being devoted to 
these same items. With economical 
management and cooperation on the 
part of the Army these overhead ex- 
penses can be cut to a minimum and 
the percentage materially reduced. 
Some of the things that may be done 
along these lines are: 

1. Keep the commissary open for 
only half the day. Everyone make 
it his business to make purchases dur- 
ing these hours. This cuts the cost of 
clerk expense in half. Cut the num- 
ber of clerks to barest necessities. In- 
stall the Piggly Wiggly system of self- 
service wherever it can be employed. 

2. Curtail or abolish expensive de- 


livery systems. Establish the carry 
system. 
3. Pay eash for all purchases. This 


does away with expensive accounting 
and bookkeeping and materially re- 
duces overhead. 

If the Army will get together on 
this proposition we can beat the people 
who are responsible for putting it 
across. If we elect to stand by on the 
shore for the next few months waiting 
to see if the ship founders, we shall 
certainly have the pleasure of seeing 
her go down, never to rise again. 
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Infantry 


It is refreshing to note the trend of 
the press towards the Army and espe- 
cially with reference to the importance 
of the Infantry Arm of the Service. 

When great, widely read Metropoli- 
tan newspapers include in their edi- 
torial columns articles of the class pub- 
lished recently by the New York Trib- 
une, the signs of the times are evident. 
This editorial reads: 


The military analyists agree that a 
man fights with the greatest freedom 
of action and the greatest efficiency 
when on foot, not on horseback, in a 
tank, in an airplane, or in a fixed forti- 
fication. They agree that he is rend- 
ered least vulnerable when he is simply 
clothed against the weather, but wears 
a steel helmet. 

The old thesis of the superiority of 
the fighting Infantryman is thus re- 
stated: ‘‘Battle is normally deter- 
mined by physical encounter with the 
bayonet or the fear thereof; all other 


agencies of destruction, as artillery, 
machine guns and aireraft, are aux- 
iliary in their effect, however potent, 
and serve to make possible the advance 
of the foot soldier te hand-to-hand 
encounter. ’’ 

The War Department is seeking to 


combat the heresy, ‘‘That .any ma- 
terial means can ever replace in war 
the individual soldier who is willing 
and able to fight.’’ ‘It ought to have 
little trouble in disposing of that 
heresy. The great war was won not 
by new inventions—by heavy artillery, 
mine throwers, improved machine 
guns, tanks and airplanes, though all 
these were of importance—but by the 
valor of the foot soldiers. It was, as 
Foch says, a contest of wills, a moral 
struggle, and victory went to the side 
which was determined to hold out the 
longer. 

This is the teaching of the greatest 
masters of war. It is well to have it 
emphasized at a time when many are 
tempted to believe that future wars 


will be won merely by mechanical ter- 
rorism or dexterity. 


® 
Popularity of Travel-by-Sea 


Travel-by-Sea is one of the things 
that is distinctly ‘‘being done’’ this 
season. And the great hegira is not 
to Europe alone—it is to the ends of 
the earth. The routes to the ‘West 
Indies, South America, the Far East, 
and even to the South Seas, are crowd- 
ing the ships to the guards. 

What is it all about? What is the 
reason ? 

Seeking a solution, we consider that 
perhaps the ebb flow of a war-pent 
tide of sightseers has at last unloosened. 
It may be the glamor of a ‘‘trip to 
Europe.’’ Again it may be an active 
attack of wanderlust—-an inborn 
curiosity to see the other side of the 
ocean. To many it is a pilgrimage to 
the battlefields of France where the 
American soldiers fought. Perhaps it 
is only the manifestation of that human 
trait—the instinct to do the thing that 
everybody else is doing. It may be 
merely the love of a trip on the briny. 

These ‘‘perhaps’’ and 
explain some things, but they do not 
account for the impelling reason. 

If the truth were acknowledged the 
real meaning of a lot of this Travel-by- 
Sea will be found to be induced by 
the desire for an opportunity to get 
an honest-to-goodness drink of good 
liquor, untrammeled by the restric- 
tions of Volsteadism. 

Is it not so? 


*‘maybe’s”’ 


® 
Disrespect for the Uniform 


During the R. O. T. C. 
Camp at Camp Custer, Michigan, this 
Summer certain young ladies of the 


Training 
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surrounding country were entertained 
at the cadet ‘‘Hops.’’ When it came 
to entertaining the cadets in their 
homes, the same young ladies requested 
them to doff their uniform and appear 
in their citizen togs. 

General Moseley, the commanding of- 
ficer of the camp, rightly objected to 
the idea and addressed an open letter 
to the press in which he expressed his 
disapproval in no uncertain terms. 
His letter was as follows: 


In connection with our training 
here we have a system of entertain- 
ment. This plan includes scheduled 
dances, and thus far we have had at 
least one dance a week for the young 
men of the Reserve Officers’ training 
corps. Refined young ladies have at- 
tended these dances, and the conduct 
of these affairs has been very satisfac- 
tory throughout. In fact, the regula- 
tions governing our dances are consid- 
erably stricter than those generally 
found in civil life. 

Instances are now reported where 
young ladies attending these dances 
have invited boys to call at their homes, 
fixing as a condition precedent, how- 
ever, that they come in civilian clothes, 
adding that they could not be received 
in uniform. 

Can it be that the uniform of the 
man of the United States Army, espe- 
cially when covering the body of a 
fine, upstanding enlisted man or a 
selected young student, is a badge of 
shame or reproach? Can it be that a 
college young man from a fine home 
is barred from a lady’s parlor for the 
one reason that he wears the uniform 
of his country—a badge, as in this par- 
ticular case, showing that the boy has 
volunteered to train to prepare him- 
self to meet any emergency in which 
his country may become involved 
either in peace or war? 

I cannot believe that such a senti- 
ment is at all general in this patriotic 
community. If such a_ sentiment 
should ever prevail throughout the 


country, how ean the nation hope to 
endure? I appreciate that everyone 
appearing in your streets here in civil- 
ian clothes is not invited into your 
homes. In civilian life you differen- 
tiate between the good and the bad. 
We do not expect that all officers and 
enlisted men on duty here should be 
invited into your homes, but when you 
do choose to invite one, I eannot be 
lieve that you would make the uniform 
when honorably worn either by an of- 
ficer, an enlisted man, or a student, a 
bar to crossing the threshold. How 
many rulers throughout Europe were 
pleased to give personal welcome to 
that same uniform when worn by one 
of our good soldiers! 

Here and there men have, by their 
conduct, tried to discredit that uni- 
form; but, unkempt and untidy as it 
sometimes appears on the young 
soldier, it has so much glorious history 
back of it, so many wonderful deeds 
have been done by strong men wear- 
ing it, that we cannot permit any per- 
son or group of persons, male or female, 
to diseredit it or to attempt to lower 
its standard any more than we would 
permit them to attempt to disgrace the 
Stars and Stripes—the flag of which 
we are so justly proud. 

Looking back on the war days of 
1917 and ’18 it is difficult to under- 
stand the present attitude of the 
American people towards the uniform 
of their defenders and saviors. In 
those days the soldier’s uniform ecar- 
ried him everywhere. He was sought 
after by the same people who now re- 
fuse to receive him in uniform. It 
was the popular thing to do. 

All of this reminds us that Kip- 
ling’s famous poem, ‘‘Tommy At- 
kins,’’ rings true these days: 


It’s Tommy this and Tommy that, 
An’ kick ’im out, the brute. 

But it’s Mister Tommy Atkins 
When the guns begin to shoot. 
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National Guard Department 


National Guard Progress 
During the fiscal year ending June 30 last, 


the National Guard made very commen- 


dable progress in its development. Starting 
with an aggregate strength of 113,640 on 
July 1, 1921, the enrollment a year later was 


159,658. 


This means a gain of 45 per cent. 
The gain would have been considerably larger 
had Congress seen fit to appropriate more 
money to meet the Federal obligation to- 
ward the National Guard Service. 
Forty-seven States, together with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Porto Rico and the ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, now have National Guard 
within their boundaries. The following 
States have completed the organization of all 


units allotted to them to June 30, 1922: 


Massachusetts Wisconsin 
New Hampshire Missouri 

Maine Nebraska 
Vermont Minnesota 


Rhode Island 
New Jersey 


Arizona 
Colorado 


Pennsylvania Washington 
Ohio Oregon 
Indiana Utah 

West Virginia Wyoming 


a total of twenty. These twenty States have 


not raised their units to the peace time 


strength authorized under the Regular Army 
tables of organization, nor have they com- 
pleted, in any case, their final allotments. 
The fact, however, that they have organized 
one hundred per cent of the units thus far 
allotted to them is greatly to their credit. 

The Militia Bureau wishes that it were pos- 
sible in the face of inadequate appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1923 to assign to these 
States, and others, additional units of Na- 
tional Guard for organization, but only in 
exceptional cases can this be done. The funds 
in hand will by considerable stretching take 
care of an average force of about 175,000 
during this fiscal year. With a force of 
160,000 already on the rolls and with more 
than twenty States having additional units 
authorized for immediate organization, it be- 
hooves the Militia Bureau to move very care- 
fully in the matter of adding additional 
troops to any State that wants to organize 
them during this fiscal period. 


National Guard Prospects 

The Militia Bureau hopes to be able to 
carry an average force of 175,000 National 
Guardsmen during the fiscal year 1923, and 
to end this fiscal period with a maximum ag 
gregate strength of 191,000. 

On account, however, of the scanty pro- 
vision made by the 67th Congress for the 
National Guard, the Militia Bureau has been 
compelled to withdraw from some fourteen 
States all Corps, Army and G. H. Q. units 
allotted to them some time ago for imme- 
diate organization, but not yet actually or 
ganized. In a few cases Divisional troops 
have been added in small numbers for or- 
ganization during this fiscal year, but very 
little increase in the present allotments can 
be provided for this year. 

In spite of the present ticklish financial 
situation, the Militia Bureau hopes that the 
end of June, 1923, will see no less than seven 
Infantry Divisions of National Guard Feder- 
ally organized throughout. Two of these 
(August 14) 
the 27th (New York) and the 28th 
(Pennsylvania), complete except for the Air 


Divisions are now practically 


complete 


Service. The remaining five Divisions re 

ferred to are as follows: 

37th—Ohio 

32d —Wisconsin and Michigan 

26th— Massachusetts 

29th—District of 
Maryland 

35th—Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas 


Columbia, Virginia and 


In the case of the 26th Division, the Massa- 
chusetts authorities must find the money to 
provide armories and to meet their State ob- 
ligations for an Infantry regiment not yet 
organized. In the case of the 29th Division, 
the District of Columbia faces a difficult 
problem in the matter of securing armory 
Field 
Maryland must also raise nine Infantry Com- 


facilities for its Artillery quota 


panies now allotted to that State. To com- 
plete the 35th Division will require, for the 
most part, the organization of five Medical 
Department Company units and five Divis- 
ional Train Company units not yet autho- 
rized for immediate organization. If the 
States concerned, Kansas and Nebraska, can 
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probably be able to find the money to meet 
the cost of their equipment and armory in- 
struction. 

On account of the expense of maintenance, 
the Militia Bureau will not be able to en- 
courage the organization of heavy artillery 
batteries, tank companies and Air Service Ob- 
servation squadrons, until sufficient money is 
provided to justify doing so. 


® 


Employment of National Guard 
on Strike Duty 


The past two months have been busy ones 
for the National Guard in a number of 
States. The combined railway shopworkers 
and coal miners strikes brought out a variety 
of National Guard units for the purpose of 
maintaining order and upholding the law. 
The States that have to date employed Na- 
tional Guard troops for this purpose are as 
follows: 


Kentucky Wyoming 
Illinois Alabama 
Kansas Utah 

Texas Ohio 

New Hampshire Maryland 
Rhode Island Georgia 
Missouri Pennsylvania 


New Mexico 

The forces employed range all the way from 
a dozen officers and sixty men in States like 
Kentucky, to sixty officers and eight hundred 
men called out in Pennsylvania. 

To the credit of the National Guard pres- 
tige and efficiency, it should be noted that no 
serious clashes have taken place in any of 
the States where National Guard is on duty. 


® 


General Rickards to General 
Reckord 


In reply to an invitation from Brigadier 
General Milton A. Reckord, Adjutant General 
of Maryland, to attend the Annual Field 
Instruction Encampment of the Maryland 
National Guard, General Rickards replied as 
follows in letter of July 31, 1922: 

I want to thank you for your most cor- 
dial invitation to attend the encampment of 
the Maryland National Guard. 

It would be a genuine pleasure for me 
to visit your fine organization at that time 
and it is a great disappointment to me that 


the pressure of office work will prevent my 
acceptance of your invitation as well as thos, 
from a number of other States. My disap- 
pointment is all the keener since I r lize 
that the encampment season is the ideal tiny 
for securing the personal contact that is s0 
essential for the effective cooperation of the 
Militia Bureau in assisting the States to work 
out their various National Guard problems 

Since I cannot be with you in person, | 
shall ask leave to state here some of my 
thoughts about the service with which we 
both are on duty and to which we both are 
devoted. 

To me it appears certain that not all of 
our legislators have grasped the significance: 
of the attitude taken by the main body of 
our citizenship toward the problem of Na 
tional Defense. There is not, in some legis 
lative bodies, a full realization of the fact 
that the average American does not want 
economy and retrenchment at the expense of 
sensible measures for our country’s pro- 
tection. 

It is absolutely necessary, of course, that 
the National Guard should receive Federal 
support if it is to exist. And it is right that 
it should receive such support if it is to 
function as a Federal agency for defense 
One of the heaviest burdens imposed upon 
the War Department by the recent session 
of Congress was the enforced curtailment of 
the plans for a normal expansion of the Na- 
tional Guard as provided for under the Na- 
tional Defense Act of June, 1916. This ces- 
sation in the steady development of the Na- 
tional Guard is the direct result of the in- 
sufficient appropriations furnished for t! 
present fiscal year. 

However, important as the question of 
money may be, I am convinced that the Na- 
tional Guard service could not endure unless 
it had behind it the friendly interest and loyal 
support of our people. When I look over the 
reports made by those who have recently 
noted some of the splendid achievements of 
the National Guard, I am impressed by the 
realization that something more than Cor 
gressional action, something more than the 
enthusiasm of officers and men, is required 
to keep this Service of ours alive as a potent 
force. That third agency is the widespread 
and deepseated belief throughout this coun- 
try in the National Guard’s effectiveness 
To anyone whose mind is open to convictoin 
it must be clear that the American people 
are willing to extend their ungrudging sup- 
port to the Guard and to pay the bill for this 
Service so long as National Guardsmen, of- 
ficers and enlisted men, are faithful to their 
trust. 

Will you please extend my compliments 
to his Excellency, the Governor, and also as- 
sure the officers and enlisted men of your 
command of my high regard for and appre- 
ciation of the efforts made by them to or- 
ganize the Maryland quota of National 
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Guard. Such efforts as theirs have proven 
the wisdom of the enactment of the original 
law which federalized the National Guard 


Service. rn 
This Is the Right Spirit 


The D. C. 
ganization hiked from its encampment at 
Camp Simms to Fort Washington, Maryland, 


National Guard engineer or- 


nd camped there overnight on July 20, last. 
fhe main part of the garrison at Fort Wash- 
ington consists of the 38d Battalion, 64th In- 
fantry, under the command of Major Wil- 
liam F. L. Hartigan. 

This Infantry garrison gave the District 
of Columbia engineers such a rousing and 
hearty welcome that Lieut. Colonel Richard 
D. La Garde, Adjutant General of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia National Guard, was moved 
to express his appreciation in the following 
letter to the Commanding Officer, District of 
Washington: 

1. In view of the War Department's an- 
nounced policy of cooperating with the Na- 
tional Guard, I wish to invite your atten- 
tion to the excellent spirit and active help 
given to the writer and officers and men of 
the District of Columbia National Guard by 
the Commanding Officer, Fort Washington, 
Maryland, and his assistants. 

2. Captain Parkin (one of the Fort Wash- 
ington officers) designated an excellent camp 
site upon the reservation at Fort Washing- 
ton for the use of the 12Ist District of Co- 
lumbia Engineers during their encampment 
July 20 and 21; placed full water carts 
and wood on the camp site and had ice 
brought from Alexandria to Fort Washing- 
ton on the post tug boat for the National 
Guardsmen prior to their arrival; made avail- 
able a set of quarters for the band; had the 
National Guard command played into the 
post and also paraded the command in their 
honor. The National-Guard officers were en- 
tertained by the Commanding Officer and 
bachelors of the command so that the Na- 
tional Guardsmen were not only impressed 
with the courtesy shown them, but also with 
the real help and assistance given them by 
Captain Parkin, his officers and men. 

3. May I add that, except at West Point, 
I have never seen as well trained and dis- 
ciplined a command as that now stationed at 
Fort Washington, and it was largely because 
of my prior knowledge of that fact that the 
visit of the National Guard to that post was 
arranged. The example set by the officers 
and men of the Regular Army stationed there 
was very instructive to the National Guards- 
men as evidenced in the drills and ceremonies 





which followed their visit to the Regular 
post. 

General Bandholtz, in acknowledging the 
above letter, stated, in part, as follows: 

I am greatly pleased that my subordinates 
were able to have been of the service de- 
scribed, and am especially pleased with your 
reference in paragraph three of your com- 
munication to the excellent condition of 
training and discipline you found obtained 
in the command at Fort Washington. 

All the forces in this District will ever be 
at your disposition on similar occasions, and 
it will be a pleasure to be of assistance. 


® 


Status of Infantry Organizations 
The following States have completed the 
organization of the Infantry units allotted to 
them to date: 
New York 
Massachusetts 
North Carolina 


Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
South Carolina 


Georgia Michigan 
Minnesota Nebraska 
Texas Louisiana 
Mississippi Alabama 
Washington Oregon 
Idaho Vermont 


Maine 
Colorado 
Porto Rico 


Connecticut 
Arizona 
Oklahoma 
Ohio is short only one battalion headquar- 
ters company, while Indiana, Kentucky, Flor- 
ida, California and Iowa have yet to or- 
ganize the Infantry brigade headquarters 
companies allotted to them. West Virginia is 
short a couple of companies. Kansas needs 
three battalion headquarters companies, while 
North Dakota, Missouri and New Jersey still 
have from four to six companies to form. 
The States of Maryland, Tennessee, Illinois 
and Montana have anywhere from seven 
companies to a complete regiment to or- 
ganize. Connecticut has just been allotted an 
extra battalion which she is now working 
on, and Hawaii is credited with only two 
companies of the 2d Regiment allotted to 
that Territory. The States of New Hamp- 
shire, Utah, Nevada, Rhode Island, Dela- 
ware, New Mexico, Wyoming and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have no Infantry units in 
cluded in their final allotments of the Na 


tional Guard. 
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Counsel to National Guard 


The following comments by Major Gen- 
eral Rickards, which appeared in a recent 
issue of Recruiting News are believed to be 
so pertinent that their repetition here is 
justified. These comments take the form of 
some wise counsel to National Guard of- 
ficers and enlisted men: 


First, let us accept the broad plan of or- 
ganization as it has been formulated by the 
War Department, and, in doing this, begin 
with the division units and prosecute their 
organization with an energy that will com- 
plete all of the proposed eighteen divisions at 
the earliest possible date. Splendid progress 
has been made in this respect. 

Second, let us get away from the idea 
that the Army officer is antagonistic to the 
National Guard. It is doubtless true in the 
military establishment, as it is in all society, 
that here and there may be found an officer 
of the Regular Army who is not in sympathy 
and accord with the National Guard, but 
these are in the great minority and usually 
of that type of man who has soured on the 
world in general; so just forget him and be 
assured that those high in authority, and the 
substantial far-seeing officers are in sympathy 
with your efforts and stand ready to assist 
in every way possible. 

Third, do not worry over the fact that the 
War Department appears to be giving spe- 
cial attention to the conduct of Citizens’ 
Training Camps and to the Organized Re- 
serves, or believe that it is to the exclusion 
of the National Guard. The War Depart- 
ment is the only authorized head the Army 
of the United States has, and its lawful 
function and obligated duty is to advance to 
the greatest possible extent all components 
entering into the organization of the Army 
of the United States. 

Fourth, the Militia Bureau is the recog- 
nized head of the National Guard. Through 
this bureau are regulated and controlled the 
organization, recognition, allocation, supply, 
and training of its units. The Militia Bu- 
reau’s relation to the National Guard is prac- 
tically the same as is that of the Adjutant 
General’s Department of the Army to the 
Regular Army and the Organized Reserves, 
though somewhat broader in its scope, as in 
peculiar cases its functions and relations be- 
come more closely identified with those of 
the War Department General Staff. National 
Guardsmen should not hesitate to make any 
legitimate use of the bureau which is in 
the interest of their organizations, using, of 
course, the proper channels of communica- 
tion, and they may be assured that any duty 
it may be called upon to perform in the in- 
terest of the service will be a pleasure to all, 
from chief to messenger. 

Fifth, it is recognized that the laws gov- 
erning the National Guard are not all that 


are desired, and again, all are assured that 
these are being studied with a view to the 
elimination of some, amendment of oth rs, 
and a general strengthening of the whole 
Congress, the General Staff and the Militia 
Bureau are all alive to these questions, but, 
like all movements of vast importance, they 
require time for their orderly enactment. — 

Sixth, this bureau is in full accord with 
the effort for economy. It is not enough, 
however, that it should be content with its 
own efforts, and those of corps areas, and 
most urgently calls upon the States, the or- 
ganizations, and the individuals to practice 
the strictest economy by a judicious expendi- 
ture of Federal funds, making sure that we 
are expending money wisely and for those 
purposes that are essential only to the ad- 
vancement of the service. This desire o1 
the part of the bureau may account in a 
measure, for what has been assumed to be 
and termed a “Tight-wad policy.” 

Seventh, the advantage offered to National 
Guard officers through the several service 
schools is an important one. The achieve- 
ments of these schools in training and fitting 
officers for duties as specialtists and instruc- 
tors have been of inestimable value to the 
organizations from which the details were 
made. It is hoped that funds will be pro- 
vided, and in many cases to the States at 
large, for a larger attendance at these schools 
than has been possible heretofore, and that 
early application will be made for attendance 
at next year’s course. 

In conclusion, I wish to congratulate and 
commend the several States for the splendid 
progress already made, which must culminate 
in an organization of a value many times ex- 
ceeding the cost of labor and money expended 
upon it by the Federal government, the State 
and the individual. 

® 


Recognition of Regiments 

The Secretary of War has approved the 
following changes in National Guard Regu- 
lations, as published in M. B. Circular Let- 
ter No. 62, July 25, 1922: 

164.—Field officers and corresponding staff 
officers will not be recognized as such until 
all the component parts of the commands to 
which they pertain are inspected and ac- 
cepted; Provided, That organizations con- 
sisting of a regiment or less, allotted to two 
or more States, are authorized to have the 
corresponding field and staff officers in the 
particular State in which the headquarters 
are located. Upon the organization of one 
battalion in a two-battalion regiment, or two 
battalions in a three-battalion regiment, they 
may have a lieutenant colonel, if prescribed, 
and such auxiliary units as may be author- 
ized by the War Department; State staff of- 
ficers will be recegnized as needed, provided 
at least one National Guard unit has been 
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recognized in the State: _Provided, further, 
That, in regiments of infantry, field ar- 
tillery and cavalry, the major commanding a 
battalion or squadron may be recognized 
when Federal recognition has been extended 
to all lettered organizations of the battalion, 
or squadron, and the colonel and regimental 
staff officers may be recognized when Fed- 
eral recognition has been extended to the 
regimental headquarters company, service 
company, howitzer company, and all lettered 
organizations of the regiment, with the un- 
derstanding that the Secretary of War, at his 
discretion, may withdraw such recognition 
unless the remaining units called for in 
Tables of Organization are organized and 
recognized within six months.” 


® 


Bills of Vital Interest to National 
Guard Now in Congress 


A number of measures of vital importance 
to the future development of the National 
Guard are now before Congress. The Na- 
tional Guard has a strong representation in 
Washington, and everything possible is be- 
ing done to bring about the early passage 
of these bills, but the Mills of the Gods, and 
the wheels of our legislative machinery grind 
slowly, so it is very hard to say when some 
of these measures will finally become laws. 
The most important bills, affecting the Na- 
tional Guard, now before Congress, are: 


An act to extend the franking privilege to 
Federally recognized commissioned officers of 
the National Guard for use in all official 
military correspondence. 

An amendment to the National Defense 
Act to provide for the payment of care- 
takers and mechanics for motor-drawn and 
air service units out of Federal funds. 

An act amending several sections of the 
National Defense Act as follows: 

(a) So that the names of certain National 
Guard officers may be placed on the eligibility 
list for service on the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff. 

(b) So that all Federally recognized of- 

ficers of the National Guard shall be eligible 
for appointment in the same grade and 
branch in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
_(c) So that funds appropriated for the 
National Guard and apportioned to a State 
shall be available, among other things, for 
the hire of clerks in the office of the U. S. 
Property and Disbursing Officer. (The hire 
of — clerks must now be paid by the 
State. 

(d) So as to provide for the detail of 
three National Guard officers for duty with 
the Militia Bureau. 

_(¢) So that officers or enlisted men of the 
National Guard detailed to Army Service 


Schools shall draw the same pay and allow- 
ances as nag me for their correspondin 
grades in the Regular Army, including trave 
allowances while in actual attendance at the 
school, and pay for the necessary periods of 
travel to and from their home station. (Un- 
der the present law, pay is drawn only for 
the actual period of instruction and not for 
the period of travel.) 

(f) So that officers above or below the 
grade of captain, commanding companies, or 
equivalent units, may receive $240 per year 
in addition to their drill pay. (The addi- 
tional pay can now be drawn only by a cap- 
tain.) 

(g) So that warrant officers of the Na- 
tional Guard (including bandmasters) may 
be paid as such. (Due to an oversight in 
the National Defense Act, no provision was 
made for the pay of National Guard war- 
rant officers.) 

(hk) So that armory drill pay for the Na- 
tional Guard may be paid by the U. S. Prop- 
erty and Disbursing Officer instead of the 
Corps Area Finance Officer. 


® 


Militia Chief Is Forced to 
Abandon Inspection 


Owing to the great pressure of work con- 
nected with the allotment of funds appro- 
priated for the National Guard and the ad- 
ministration of the new laws passed by Con- 
gress, just before the recess of the House, 
Major General George C. Rickards, Chief of 
the Militia Bureau, has abandoned his plans 
for an extended trip of inspection of the 
National Guard during this summer's camps. 
General Rickards had planned to visit all of 
the larger camps which would have prob- 
ably taken him into every State in the Union 
this summer. There are a great many things 
which cannot be handled by correspondence 
which General Rickards wished to take up 
with the National Guard officers, and it was 
with no little regret that he decided not to 
make the trip. 

“I find,” said General Rickards, “owing 
to the delay in the passage of the appropria- 
tion bill, that there are important matters 
coming up in the bureau every day which re- 
quire action. We have virtually been com- 
pelled to revise al] of our plans for the camps 
since the appropriation bill was approved on 
June 30. This has made it necessary to 
improvise a great many things in connection 
with the Summer’s activities of the National 
Guard. I found that I simply could not at- 
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tend to these and, at the same time, be in 
the field with the members of the Guard. 

“TI want to say in this connection that, as 
a whole, the State authorities are displaying 
a splendid spirit of cooperation and have 
helped me in a hundred ways in reducing the 
cost of conducting the camps this summer. 
The spirit of the Guard is a splendid example 
It is laboring under 
the handicap of insufficient funds and a gen- 
eral disturbed condition of the country. The 
big increase in enlistments show that the 
National Guard is still popular and with the 
proper support from Congress it can be de- 
veloped up to the full requirements of the 
amended National Defense Act.” 


® 
National Guard Service 


An inspiring demonstration of the fact 
that the spirit of sacrificing American citi- 
zenship does not wane was given Portland in 
the parade of 1,800 bronzed National Guards- 
men returning from a fortnight of intensive 
training. 

These men spent two weeks in the hardest 
kind of field maneuvers under rigid military 
camp discipline when they might have been 
putting in their time in the more leisurely 
and pleasant type of vacation. Their field 
camp followed many months of armory 
training to which they gave up one or more 
evenings each week to drill. 

Their reward is that if the nation ever 
needs them they will be ready—a solemn and 
solid sort of reward. But when we cease to 
have young men for whom the uniform and 
color have an appeal we shall know that the 
national spirit has lost its vitality and that 
our Constitution is in the process of becom- 
ing a scrap of paper. 

It is a wholesome reflection, therefore, that 
this year’s response of Oregon’s citizen sol- 
diers was the largest in the State’s history 
and that their zeal and zest in their work 
produced the splendid state of efficiency 
which was so apparent to the crowds of Port- 
land who lined the streets to welcome them 
home.—Portland (Oregon), Journal. 


® 


to the entire country. 


Reports of Survey 


Undoubtedly there will be some Reports 
of Survey to be made out following the sum- 
mer camps, and all officers who are respon- 


sible for Government property should read 
the following paragraphs of National Guard 
Regulations, 1922: 

Paragraphs 842 to 866, inclusive, with spe- 
cial attention to 842, 843, 847, 848, 849, 850 
851, 858, 861, 864, 865, 866. 

Also read paragraphs 794, 795, 796 and 
797, which show the precautions you are ex. 
pected to take if you want to be relieved of 
responsibility. Read ’em again. 

Comments by the Survey Officer.—Here are 
some points which, if not overlooked, wil! 
help to keep the wheels moving: 

1. Get the prices of the articles on your 
survey. If can’t find them in your 
equipment circulars, write Major McCollum 
He has ’em. 

2. Be sure and initial the TOTAL money 
value of the articles listed. Nine out of ten 
surveys that come in here do not have this 
total initialed, and they have to go back 
(Time lost, and time is money.) 

3. Have someone besides the responsible of- 
ficer execute the affidavit at the top of page 
2 of the report of survey (if there is anyone 
else who KNOWS the facts). The respon- 
sible officer can sign the certificate just be- 
low the affidavit and then you will have TWO 
witnesses instead of one. SEE. 

4. Don’t be afraid to send in plenty of 
evidence, in the form of affidavit from ANY- 
BODY who knows the facts in the case 
Your evidence need not be restricted to sol- 
diers if outsiders are competent witnesses 
You see, every case covered by a report of 
survey is acted on by a man in Washington, 
D. C., who doesn’t know that you are as 
honest as the day is long, who doesn’t know 
anything about your armory or the local con- 
ditions in your town, or that it rained last 
Thursday. In other words, your evidence 
must be good enough to convince an utter 
stranger that you are not responsible for the 
loss or theft, or whatever it is that caused 
the loss or damage of Government property 
When you start preparing your evidence, 
just figure out the questions YOU would 
ask some strange man out in Arkansas who 
was shy some property for which YOU were 
accountable, then embody your answers in 
your evidence. 

If there isn’t room on page one of the 
survey blank for the statement you desire to 
make, write it out on a sheet of paper or 
two sheets, or as many sheets as you please, 
then put at the bottom, “I certify that the 


you 
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foregoing statements are true to the best of 
my knowledge and belief.” Add your John 
Hancock, and it is complete. 

Then when you get the evidence all 
straightened out in your mind, read para- 
graph 796 again, and if you haven't complied 
with it, you might just as well reach in and 
pull out your pocketbook. 


AN EXAMPLE 


Here is an example of how NOT to do it. 

A report of survey came in recently, and 
the only thing in the nature of evidence was 
a statement on page 1 of the report, which 
read: 

This property was issued Private..... 

who has this day been dropped from the Tolls 


of this company as a deserter, per Par. 353, 
N G. R., 1922. 


Now, 
that the responsible officer be relieved on the 
above statement, could he? The responsible 
officer should have stated whether or not‘the 
home or former domicile of this private had 
been visited to ascertain if any of this prop- 
erty had been left there with the result of 
such visit; what steps, if any, had been taken 
to try to locate this private’s present where- 
and the results obtained; a state- 
ment of the cause of desertion, if possible 
sometimes this may be developed by ques- 
tioning the man’s friends, either in or out 
of the company), such as financial troubles, 
female or other complications. A full state- 
ment of all measures taken by the responsi- 
ble officer, or by his direction, to recover this 
property. The evidence quoted above simply 
shows that the property was issued to the 
man, nothing more. 

Now, if you will comply with the above 
instructions and follow the directions on the 
back of the blank itself, you ought to make it. 
—Ceorgia Bulletin. 


no Survey Officer could recommend 


abouts, 


® 


Civilian Cooperation 


Any regular Army Officer on duty with 
the National Guard realizes that success for 
any organization, and especially a newly rec- 
ognized one, depends to a great extent on 
the interest taken by the civilians of the town 


in which the organization is located. In many 


of the towns military organizations have ex- 
isted since the establishment of the National 
Guard or the State Militia, and it is natural 
that former members of these organizations 
should have a feeling of interest in it. How- 
ever, in towns where there has never been 
an organization it is necessary for the organi- 
zation commander to inaugurate some scheme 
through which this interest will be formulated. 

The Indiana National Guard is located in 
forty-six different cities and towns through- 
out the State. The two Infantry regiments 
have organizations in twenty-seven of these. 
Although Indiana has been noted for its 
number of men offering their 
time of emergency it is a very different mat- 
ter to interest the average civilian in the 
necessity of “In time of peace, prepare for 
war” through the establishment of military 
organizations in his home town. He knows 
that such things exist but further than that 
he has no interest and the organization com- 
mander has to contend with untold hardships 
in the organization and training of his unit. 
The average patriotic to a 
marked degree in time of emergency, but 
he is also not interested to a marked degree 
in time of peace in regard to the training of 
the young man of his locality in military pre- 
paredness. 

When the writer reported for duty with 
the Indiana National Guard February 2, 1921, 
there existed throughout the State one hun- 
dred per cent of possibilities for the estab- 
lishment of the allotted units for State. 
However, only two Infantry units had been 
Federally recognized. At the present date 
two Infantry regiments have been Federally 
recognized and are functioning. In addi- 
tion to these Infantry regiments the full 
quotas allotted to the State of Indiana for 
the period ending June 30, 
pleted by January, 1922. The present strength 
is approximately five thousand men and the 
recruiting is progressing very satisfactorily. 

The writer realized that civilian coopera- 
tion would be necessary in order to establish 
the military organization on a firm founda- 
tion and, therefore, he established a scheme 
by which the civilians of the various cities 
and towns would take an active interest in 
the welfare of the organization located in 
the town. 

In Martinsville, the organization is Com- 
pany K, 15lst Infantry. There has always 


services in 
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been a Company K in this town since before 
the Civil War and it had become a source 
of local pride to everyone in that locality. 
The company commander, at the suggestion 
of the writer established what is known as 
the “Veterans of Company K” and issued to 
each of these men a card showing him to be 
an associate member of the company and in- 
vited him to attend any of the drills or exer- 
cises of Company K, 15Ist Infantry, at any 
time. It worked wonders, and among the 
most active members is Colonel Emmitt 
Branch, the Lieutenant Governor of Indiana. 

In Delphi, it was a different matter as there 
had not been an Infantry organization in the 
town since 1904 and all interest had appar- 
ently died a natural death. On September 
23, 1921, Company F, 152d Infantry was 
established, after hard work on the part of 
the present company commander, Captain 
James A. Whelan. During the Annual Fed- 
eral Inspection the writer was informed by 
Captain Whelan that although there existed 
some interest among the civilians toward 
the organization it had not reached the stage 
where it was of much benefit to the company. 
I suggested that he organize an associate 
membership for the company and offer same 
to the civilians in the town. He did this soon 
after, and to date he has approximately one 
hundred associate members, and every one 
of this number are thoroughly interested in 
the progress of the company. The writer met 
one of these members several days ago and 
was shown, with a great deal of pride, the 
card signed by Captain Whelan given to 
this man as an associate member of Com- 
pany F, 152d Infantry. This associate mem- 
ber is one of the most influential newpaper 
owners in the northern part of Indiana, and 
he is as interested in the welfare of the 
company as any of its active members. 

Instances could be cited of other towns 
throughout the State where this scheme has 
been introduced and the beneficial results 
shown. 

It is human nature for any person to ignore 
anything he is not interested in and likewise 
it is almost a certainty that he will not neg- 
lect nor ignore anything he is interested in. 
By making the influential civilians in the dif- 
ferent parts of the State associate members 
or veteran members in the National Guard 
units they will take more active interest in 
its welfare and will take a great deal of 


pride in the stride towards military ¢. 
ficiency. Several civilians from differen, 
parts of the State of Indiana have inquired 
as to the possibility of allowing civilians to 
visit the National Guard Training Camp at 
Camp Knox, Ky., this summer as they were 
interested in observing their company per- 
forming actual field duty. They were as. 
sured that their presence there would be most 
welcome. 

The morale of any organization having as- 
sociate members is bound to improve, as 
each of the active members will try to keep 
the interest alive by putting his shoulder to 
the wheel to make the organization the most 
proficient in the State in order to show the 
associate members that their interest has not 
been misplaced. 

This scheme is working wonders in the 
State of Indiana and will work the same in 
any State if established on a firm founda- 
tion and the selection of members restricted 
to the influential citizens. 

Apert T. Rica, 
Major, Infantry, D. 0. L., 
Instructor, Infantry, Indiana National Guard 


@® 
A Plan to Buck Up Attendance 


We are indebted to the Adjutant General 
of Florida for the following, which is a plan 
used by some of the organizations in that 
State to help attendance at drills and which 
the General states has given good results: 

THE PLAN 

Each time the attendance at drill was be- 
low 60 per cent, the unit commander imme- 
diately ordered another drill for the next 
night, or the night following that. Efforts 
were made the next day to get in touch with 
the absentees. Company punishment was 
awarded the absentees from this second drill 

This extra drill was. necessary just about 
two or three times, as the men present at the 
first drill began to interest themselves in get- 
ting out the absentees so they would not have 
to attend extra drills. Do you get it? 

Another company commander held bis 
platoon chiefs responsible for the attendance 
of his platoon. The platoon chiefs, in turn, 
held their sergeants and corporals responsible 
for the attendance of their sections and 
squads. In other words, “team work.” 
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Suggestions for Live Business 
en 


One of the difficult problems confronting 
unit commanders is getting the men inter- 
ested in drill attendance, and Captain Ira 
M. Crawford, Missouri National Guard, of- 
fers some valuable suggestions by which 
business men could assist very materially, in 
the following talk to the Aurora, Missouri, 
business men. 

This extract is taken from the National 
Guard Journal, a live periodical published in 
the interest of the National Guard under the 
supervision of General Charles I. Martin, Ad- 
jutant General of Kansas; General W. A. 
Raupp, Adjutant General of Missouri, and 
General Charles F. Barrett, Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Oklahoma: 


At drill last night of the Service Battery, 
your local National Guard unit, 24 men 
were present. There should have been at 
least forty. Also in a town of this size 
there should be at least sixty-five members. 

Do you realize what is lost to the business 
men by not having a larger National Guard 
here? With all the men interested, and at- 
tending drill regularly, each man draws one 
day's pay, for his corresponding grade in the 
Regular Army for each drill attended. If 
we had an organization of 65 active members, 
and each man attending with regularity, the 
maximum number of drills for which he can 
draw pay, it would mean that about $16,- 
000 would be derived from this source. Can 
you afford to lose this money to Aurora? 
If Aurora continues to ignore the Service Bat- 
tery, gives it no encouragement, do you think 
it can be made a really efficient organization? 
Public sentiment makes or breaks this or- 
ganization. In the past public sentiment has 
been indifferent to say the least. 

Aurora sent a National Guard company to 
the border in 1916, and the royal welcome 
you gave us when we returned will never 
be forgotten. In the troubled times of Au- 
gust 5, 1917, you sent the same unit to war 
with your blessing, and were thrilled with 
pride at the brilliant conduct in the Argonne. 
There is not now the national interest in 
things of a militant nature, that there was 
a couple of years ago, but do not look upon 
this unit in that light, but as a part of your 
civic development. You have a regimental 
headquarters here and a Regular Army of- 
ficer is stationed here, you can make this the 
crack unit of the regiment if you wish. 

It is not the desire of the company com- 
mander to have a company made up of crap- 
shooters and town rowdies. If you will en- 
courage the eligible young men to join the 
unit and continue to encourage them to at- 
tend drill, you will have a unit here that is a 


credit to the town and materially increase 
your pay roll. 

Why not support the Service Battery the 
same as you do the baseball team or the 
band? When we go to camp we advertise 
Aurora, in direct ratio to our efficiency, and 
this efficiency depends upon your support. 

Here is a suggestion, act on it if you see 
fit. The business men of Aurora can by 
hanging up a prize, a prize that is worth 
while, for competitive drill attendance, in- 
crease the attendance. This would not only 
be good business, but would increase the 
pay roll. 

Do you ever encourage anyone to join the 
Guard? Do you encourage the members to 
attend drill? Do you employ members of 
the Guard? If so, do you let them off to 
attend drill? Are you going to allow your 
employes to attend camp this summer? 


® 
Recipe for Killing Your Company 


1. Don’t come to drill. 

2. If you do come, arrange to get there 
late. 

$3. If the weather does not suit you, or 
you have a date with your steady, don't 
think of coming. 

4. If you do attend drills, find fault with 
your officers and non-commissioned officers. 

5. Never attempt to work yourself up, as 
it is easier to criticise than to command. 

6. Do nothing more than is absolutely 
necessary, but when your comrades willingly 
and unselfishly use their ability to build up 
the company, howl as loudly as you can that 
the company is run by a clique. 

7. Don’t bother about zetting 
Recruiting Bulletin, N. G., N. Y. 


® 
Michigan National Guard 


In the issue of July the Iyrantry Jour- 
NAL carried an account of a member of 
Company F, 15Ist Infantry, Indiana Na- 
tional Guard, who walked eighteen miles in 
order to attend drill with his organization. 
This example of duty and patriotism was 
discussed among the units of the 125th In- 
fantry, Michigan National Guard, and we 
take pride in having a man who travels even 
further to attend drills, although he does not 
walk all the way. 

Private Hugh N. Papineau, Company B, 
125th Infantry, lives at R. F. D. No. 3, 
Farmington, Michigan, which is about twen- 
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ty-six miles from Detroit. In order to catch 
the car into Detroit he walks six miles to 
the town of Northville and then takes the 
car to Detroit. His carfare is 35 cents each 
way, a total of 70 cents, almost three-fourths 
of his drill pay. We think that walking 
twelve miles and paying three-fourths of 
his drill pay betters the record of the 15Ist. 
In any case we should like to hear of one 
better than this. 

As long as our country has men who can 
write to their sons as this father has to his 
boy we need never fear bolshevism, com- 
munism or any other kind of ism. Such let- 
ters are a joy and inspiration to any man 
who loves his country. The following let- 
ter was received by a member of Company 
C, 125th Infantry, from his father: 


Buffalo, New York, 


June 16, 1922. 
Dear Son: 


Your letter just received, and I was glad 
to hear from you. 

I took particular notice to the assertion 
of the associate you refer to, trying to im- 
press upon your mind that the National 
Guard was an organization in the interest of 
the capitalist. 

Absolutely a lie of the lowest type. 

You tell me he worked in the shipyards 
during the late war. That alone is sufficient 
evidence that he was yellow to the core. A 
fellow with cowardly legs would never make 
a soldier. When Uncle Sam wanted 100 per 
cent true red-blooded Americans that were 
willing to give their very lives that right 
should live above wrong,-that our God-given 
liberty should still live, the National Guard 
of our country answered, “HERE.” 

Their brave deeds are now a portion of 
history and today over a hundred thousand 
sleep in far away battle fields. 

Let me impress upon your mind that 
every drill you attend (may you never miss 
one) and your commanding officer calls your 
name, you answer HERE for one of those 
sleeping in France. You are just in the 
position they started in. It is my heart’s 
earnest desire that you set an example to 
your three little brothers at home. 

When Abraham Lincoln called for volun- 
teers in April 1861, your grandfather an- 
swered and enlisted as a private, served 
through the entire war, was wounded twice 
and returned home a commissioned officer. 
When Lincoln was assassinated those men 
who feared nothing in war wept like chil- 
dren. Why, Charlie, they loved their coun- 
try. If war was declared tomorrow nothing 
would please me better than to know you 
answered HERE, and let me add that your 
mother loves a brave soldier as only the true 
loyal can. 


I feel as though you will consider these 
things as you should. As for the ——— 
remarks, you know what they are worth. 

Always your same old 
Dap 


The foregoing letter is filed in the armor, 
We have had to delete some of the expres. 
sions, much as we hate to do it. It is so 
typically he man American that we would 
like everything in it to be published. Hoy. 
ever, “them’s his sentiments” and this lad’s 
father does not care who knows it. 

The armory is used for drills, lectures, etc. 
four nights a week and the Regular Army 
instructor has his office here in the armory 


® 
Fifth Infantry, Maryland N. G. 


The Fifth Infantry, Maryland National 
Guard, is one of the two military organiza- 
tions still in existence that fought at the 
Battle of Princeton in the Revolutionary 
War. As such, it had the honor of partici- 
pating in the ceremonies which attended the 
unveiling of the Monument at Princeton, 
June 9, 1922. The detachment consisted of 
Colonel Washington Bowie and his regimental 
staff; the colors and color guards; and a pro- 
visional company of 65 selected men fron 
the entire regiment. 

The occasion was the first appearance of 
the historic gray dress uniform of the regi- 
ment, which was abandoned when the organi- 
zation went to the border in 1916. 


® 


103d Infantry, Maine National 
Guard, Comes in for 
Praise 

They do things well in the great old State 
of Maine. Whether it is handling the leak- 
age across the Canadian border or organizing 
the National Guard, the job is well handled 

The 108d Infantry, Maine National Guard, 
had their Field Encampment Instruction at 
Camp Devens, Massachusetts, July 15 to 30 
1922. Here is what the Maine people think 
about that experience as indicated in the 
news bulletin of August 1, 1922, from the 
State Adjutant General’s office: 

The camp was the most successful Maine 
has ever held. On all sides praise was re- 


ceived for the business-like and _ soldierly 
qualities displayed by the 103d Infantry 
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The saluting and military courtesy were the 
source of repeated praise from Regular Army 
officers and instructors. General Mark 
Hersey sent a special letter of congratula- 
tions to Colonel Bigelow, complimenting him 
upon the fine appearance of his regiment and 
the military courtesy and saluting of his men. 
The results of hard work and excellent prog- 
ress were rewarded by unofficial information 
that the 108d Infantry had been moved from 
the fourth on the priority list to first place. 
This means that the regiment was considered 
the best disciplined and trained regiment in 
New England. 

The 108d Regiment left Camp Devens for 
home stations on Sunday at 8:45 a. m. by 
special train. 


In commenting on this encampment, Gov- 
ernor Percival P. Baxter, in his capacity as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Maine National 
Guard, wrote the following letter to the 103d 
Infantry, and the 152d Field Artillery: 


My visit to you at Camp Devens impressed 
me with the fact that you all are rendering 
a patriotic service by serving in the National 
Guard of Maine. I was much pleased by the 
splendid spirit of both of your organizations, 
and shall long remember the unusually suc- 
cessful review that took place on the after- 
noon of July 26. 

I congratulate each and every one of your 
officers and men upon the good work you 
are doing. 


® 
Indiana Infantry Is Complimented 


The 15ist Infantry, the 139th Field Ar- 
tillery and the 150th Field Artillery, all of 
the Indiana National Guard, headed the list, 
in the order named, for excellence in camp 
sanitary measures during their recent en- 
campment at Camp Knox, Kentucky. These 
organizations were trailed by three Regular 
Army units at the same station. 

Major Albert T. Rich, Infantry, Senior In- 
structor, Indiana National Guard, in com- 
menting on this report, states: 


It is very gratifying to this office and 
should be a source of pride in the 15lst In- 
fantry to know that the earnest efforts put 
forth by each officer and man of the regiment 
during the trying week when this camp was 
organized, have resulted in such a splendid 
showing against not only National Guard 
units, but also those of the Regular Army 
already located in this area. 

Special commendation should be given to 
First Lieutenant Walter S. Fowler, 151st In- 
fantry, and the men of the Transportation 
Platoon, Service Company, 151st ) weeny 
under his command, for their assistance in 


collecting and disposing of the trash accu- 
mulated in the camp. 


® 
Good Business 


The 120th Infantry, North Carolina Na- 
tional Guard, came home from their recent 
encampment with a high opinion of the in- 
struction that had been given them. The 
following letter from General J. Van B. 
Meets, the Adjutant General of North Caro- 
lina, to the Militia Bureau is exceedingly 
gratifying to the Bureau, since this is the 
kind of cooperation they are striving for: 


The 120th Infantry, North Carolina Na- 
tional Guard, has just completed its annual 
period of field training, and it is the opin- 
ion of this office that it was one of the most 
successful camps held in the State in many 
years. The Regular Army officers and non- 
commissioned officers contributed largely to 
the success of the camp, and the purpose of 
this letter is to commend most highly the 
work of the Senior Instructor, Major Ben 
F. Ristine, Infantry, and his assistants, Cap- 
tains J. H. Barbin and J. J. Pierce. These 
officers worked hard and untiringly and se- 
cured fine co-operation from the officers- and 
men of the regiment. 

The same remarks apply to the Coast Ar- 
tillery, Engineer, Signal, Field Artillery and 
Cavalry camps, and the State authorities also 
wish to commend Major C. T. March, C. A. 
C.; Major Sumner M. Williams and Captain 
A. R. Ives, F. A., all of whom are on duty 
with the National Guard of the State. 

The Governor and the State authorities ap- 

reciate most highly the work of these Regu- 
ie Army officers and their personal, as well 
as official, interest in the National Guard of 
this State. 


® 
Two-Man Fire Problem 


For the benefit of the officers and men of 
the 108th Infantry, New York National 
Guard, who are in training at Ft. Niagara, 
N. Y., Captain John H. Knuebel, Infantry, 
assisted by First Lieutenant A. D. Rothrock, 
Infantry; First Lieutenant C. R. Sargent, In- 
fantry; Captain E. C. Lindroth, 52d Infantry, 
and Sergeant W. Darkowski, Infantry School 
Detachment, staged a demonstration of the 
“Two-man problem.” This style of shooting 
which was developed by Lieutenant Colonel 
Fulmer, head of Section 2, Department of 
Military Art, the Infantry School, Ft. Ben- 
ning, Ga., is designed to ilhustrate fire and 
movement, and it is hoped that in time it 
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will be made part of the course to be shot 
at the National Rifle Matches. The officers 
who gave this demonstration are at Ft. 
Niagara as members of the Infantry Rifle 
team squad, which is in training for the Na- 
tional Matches at Camp Perry, and arranged 
the targets and gave the “show” in their off- 
time. 

The style of shooting is intended to fill 
the gap between firing on the ““A’’ range and 
the firing on the “B” range and is intended 
to develop individual responsibility and team 
work within the group to such a point that 
fire superiority may be gained and maintained 
and the advance continued by fire and move- 
ment. In brief, the problem consists of a 
camouflaged target some 400 yards from the 
firing point and two riflemen who take up 
the fire at this point with 20 rounds of ammu- 
munition apiece. At the target is displayed 
a richot flag and while this is hoisted the 
riflemen can not advance. As soon, however, 
as they have registered hits on the target to 
the value of 5 points in any given 15 seconds 
the flag is lowered and the men may ad- 
vance. This computation is possible by the 
employment of numerous targets arranged in 
a circle, but one at a time being presented 
for fire and being shifted every 15 seconds. 
The advance is taken up by one man, while 
the other increases his fire in order to main- 
tain superiority. Should he fail to do so 
the flag is again raised and neither can ad- 
vance until fire superiority is again secured. 
However, should he succeed in maintaining 
fire superiority until a short advance has 
been made by his partner, the latter then 
takes up the fire, while the man who was 
left behind advances. 

The advance is halted when the 20 rounds 
has been expended and they seek to advance 
as far as possible and to secure as high a total 
of points on the target as they can. Their 
score is arrived at by multiplying the yards 
gained by the value of the hits on the target 
and deducting from their score 20 per cent 
for each period of 15 seconds in which they 
have failed to secure fire superiority. It is 
apparent that five such deductions result in 
a zero score, but this is considered proper 
as, had the enemy secured fire superiority 
over them for that period, they would have 
been eliminated. 

Captain Knuebel was in charge of the dem- 
onstration which was shot by Lieutenant Sear- 


gent and Sergeant Darkowski with Liev. 
tenant Rothrock in charge of the target and 
Captain Lindroth demonstrating the value of 
tracer bullets in target designation. I[t js 
interesting to note that the flag was never 
displayed against Lieutenant Sargent and 
Sergeant Darkowski, and, on arriving at the 
pits, the targets showed a surprising number 
of possibles. 

The demonstration was witnessed by Col- 
onel Thompson, in command of the 108th, his 
officers and men, as well as by the Regular 
Army officers on duty with the Guard and 
Colonel Huguet, who is in command of the 
28th, which has just been transferred to this 
post. One and all expressed themselves as 
greatly impressed with the value of this style 
of shooting, and also as indebted to these 
officers and men of the Infantry rifle team 
squad who made possible this instruction. 


® 


Status of Guardsmen Attending 
Military Schools 


The question of whether or not a mem- 
ber of a National Guard organization who 
is attending a school or college where an 
R. O. T. C. unit is maintained, and is a 
member of such R. O. T. C. unit may be 
carried on the pay roll of his organization 
as present for armory drills has been sub- 
mitted to the Militia Bureau for decision, 
and the following ruling is quoted for the 
information of all: 

Under the present regulations, National 
Guardsmen who may be attending Army Serv- 
ice Schools, or R. O. T. C., are construc- 
tively present with their National Guard or- 
ganizations at prescribed armory drills, and, 
although this nage — their payment 
for such armory drill, it permits other or- 
ganizations, as such, to receive credit for 
their constructive attendance, so that their 
absence will not possibly discount the pay- 
ment of the officers so far as required at- 
tendance is concerned. This policy cannot, 
however, be extended to National Guards- 
men attending vocational schools, or any kind 
of schools other than Army Service or R 

er 


® 
Company Commanders Attention 


Are you going to have a non-commissioned 
officers’ school in your company this win- 
ter? If you are may we venture to suggest 
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that one of the subjects to be included in 
the course is that of Minor Tactics. 

Get a 12-inch to the mile map of the Em- 
mitsburg Quadrangle of the Gettysburg war 
game map. Base ‘the course on our excellent 
text-book, “‘Minor Tactics.” Have the non- 
commissioned officers pin up the problems on 
the map and work them out in detail. Then 
have a part of the class to represent the 
enemy and go through the problems as a 
map maneuver. 

You will find this the very best means of 
training your non-commissioned officers. It 
will pay you large dividends in efficiency at 
next Summer's camps, and, what is more to 
the point, you will keep your non-commis- 
sioned officers interested in their work all 
Winter. Our book department will supply 
the text-books for the course at a dollar per 
copy in lots of 10 or more copies. 


® 


National Match Personnel 


Militia Bureau Circular Letter No. 68, of 
August 3, 1922, states: 

The rules for the National Match, which 
have just been approved by the Secretary of 
War, provide for teams consisting of team 
captain, team coach, ten shooting members 
and two alternates. Paragraph 2, Militia 
Bureau Circular Letter No. 38, 1922, is 
amended accordingly. 


® 
Parades Not Counted as Drills 


The Chief of Militia Bureau has ruled that 
credit for drill attendance cannot be al- 
lowed to members of National Guard or- 
ganizations for participating in parades, as 
such do not include the amount of instruc- 
tion necessary in order to be classed as an 
outdoor exercise, allowed to be credited as a 
drill under paragraph 928 (i) and (j), Na- 
tional Guard Regulations, 1922. This point 
is covered in Militia Bureau Circular Letter 
No. 54, June 21, 1922. 


® 
Infantry Battalion Medical 
Detachment 


For some time past the Militia Bureau has 
been authorizing the formation of small 
medical department detachments to function 
with Infantry battalions that are either or- 


ganized separately or are not so located that 
they can command the services of the regi- 
mental medical detachment proper. A cap- 
tain or first lieutenant of the Medical Corps, 
a staff sergeant, three privates Ist class and 
six privates are authorized for such detach- 
ments, provided that this personnel is 
counted as a part of a regimental medical 
detachment authorized under the Tables of 
Organization. 


® 
Armory Drill Pay for Officers 


Resigning Commissions 


The following extract from a decision of 
the Comptroller General on the question as 
to whether National Guard officers who re- 
sign for their own convenience are entitled 
to armory drill pay for the period imme- 
diately prior to resigning, is published in 
Militia Bureau Circular Letter No. 55, June 
27, 1922: 

Provided all of the conditions for earning 
armory drill pay were fulfilled and the pay 
was earned, in the absence of a court+mar- 
tial sentence imposing a forfeiture, and the 
law not conditioning the permant of accrued 
pay on continuance in the service, there is 
no authority to withhold payment thereof. 


® 
Danger of Unexploded Shells 


General Rickards publishes, under date of 
July 18, 1922, the following caution to all 
National Guard troops using artillery am- 
munition: 


There has recently been a very regrettable 
occurrence, where eight children were killed 
by the explosion of a dud which had been 
picked up after target practice. 

In order to prevent any further occurrences 
of this kind, National Guard troops must do 
their part, and before leaving an encamp- 
ment where high explosive shells or shrapnel 
have been fired, aan a thorough search for 
duds, and all those that are found will be 
destroyed by exploding them or by burying 
them at least four feet deep. 


® 
Handling the Deserter 


The following recommendation has been 
made by the Adjutant General of Georgia: 


This “~~ « up the question, when men 
o 


leave their home stations without notifying 
their respective commanding officers and are 
subsequently dropped as deserters, what ac- 
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tion is to be taken to prevent such persons 
from enlisting either in the National Guard 
or the Regular service in some other city or 
State? It would seem advisable that a black 
list be prepared and whenever men desert 
each State in the Union should be notified of 
this fact. Would like to have your sugges- 
tions along this line, and trust that some 
method may be devised by which unit com- 
manders may be supported;in their efforts to 
reduce this vice to a minimum. 


If such a policy were adopted by the Militia 
Bureau it would tend to discourage this 
practice and would weed out those undesir- 
ables in the Guard who desert. In the mean- 
time the Bureau is considering such a plan 
as outlined in the above extract and has re- 
quested an opinion of the Adjutants General 
relative to the practicability of the sugges- 
tion and recommendations as to ways and 
means of carrying out the proposed scheme. 


® 


Establishment of Community In- 
terest in the National Guard 


A quarterly report made by Lieutenant 
Colonel Wm. S. Faulkner, Senior Instructor, 
Texas National Guard, was so excellent that 
the Militia Bureau published it as a circular 
letter. Extracts from this letter follow, and 
all officers are urged to read them and ap- 
ply them as far as practical: 


The successful National Guard organiza- 
tion commander realizes that his duties and 
efforts in behalf of the success of his unit 
do not cease with his mere presence on the 
armory floor conducting drill once a week. 
He knows that the success of his command 
further depends upon arousing and main- 
taining such a community interest in all quar- 
ters that there will be permanently established 
a moral support and constant atmosphere of 
encouragement and public interest as will as- 
sure success. He knows that in order to es- 
tablish this feeling, between his community 
and his company, he has got to do the fol- 
lowing things: 

(a) Create an organization, the personnel 
of which will command the respect of the 
community, based on being well drilled, well 
instructed, well disciplined and well behaved, 
thus making the organization an acknowl- 
edged, accepted, desirable and fixed feature 
of the community. 

(b) Induce the community to believe the 
fact that the Guard is a most valuable asset 
and deserves a high place in its estimation. 
That it ranks high amongst the most potent 
factors for the preservation of LAW and 
ORDER, LIFE and PROPERTY, in the 
STATE, COUNTY or CITY. That the 


MORAL EFFECT of a well ordered Guard 
company in any community may prevent the 
loss of the LIVES of MEN, WOMEN and 
CHILDREN, to say nothing of the loss of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
property. That it is a splendid insurance to 
the community at a very smal! premium cost. 
That it is against no asssociation, organiza- 
tion, or union, but for LAW, ORDER and 
PROTECTION only. 

(ce) That the Guard personnel represents 
100 per cent young American patriotic blood 
of the community. That the organization 
stands for. good morals, healthy exercise, and 
a useful training; that it fits the young men 
to render service of incalculable value when 
law and order are violated, and the coun- 
try or State needs them. The need of their 
services and their value is constantly in evi- 
dence in some part of the country. 

(d) That with a reasonable amount of 
moral support and a very little financial sup- 
port, the armory of a well-conducted mili- 
tary company can be made an attractive, 
home-like, club-like, social and entertainment 
community center, and thereby an agency 
for decent and refined associations, good 
morals, and a desirable rendezvous for sol- 
diers and citizens. 

(e) In time of flood, or other calamity, 
the armory immediately becomes available as 
the proper center for the relief of the stricken 
community, such as establishing military 
guard and protection, distribution of food 
and clothing, temporary shelter, rescue work, 


etc. 
® 


Dooley’s Dope and Rifle Range 
Instructions 


(Continued) 
By Joun J. Dooter 


Major, Marine Corps Reserve, Former 
Colonel, Ord. Dept., Me. N. G. 


51. Q. What ts record practice for? 

A. First, to give the soldier an object les- 
son of his progress; second, to obtain a rec- 
ord by means of which the soldier may be 
graded in awarding insignia and 
pay. 

52. Q. Do sighting shots at 600 yards count 
in the score? 

A. No. 

53. Q. Should a change of windage or ele- 
vation be made on one shot? 

A. No, A change should only be made in 
elevation or windage after two shots strike 
in the same vicinity. 

54. Q. Do changes of light, wind and tem- 
perature have much effect at long range? 


increased 
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A. Yes, they do; in order to get a good 
score they must be watched closely. 

65. Q. Do changes of light, wind and tem- 
perature have much effect in shooting ranges 
under 600 yards? 

A. Seldom. 

56. Q. As the gun barrel gets hot, does 
that have any effect? 

A. It may necessitate using slightly less 
elevation. 

57. Q. What may happen if the bolt han- 
dle is not drawn fully back during the maga- 
zine fire? 

A. A jam. 

58. Q. What may happen if the bolt han- 
dle ia not presented well down in loading? 

A. Misfire. 

59. Q. How are the 
parts of a rifle cared for? 

A. Clean with a dry cloth and then lightly 
oil by a slightly oiled cloth. 

60. Q. Why should there be no surplus oil 
on a rifle? 

A. It makes the rifle disagreeable to han- 
dle and collects dirt and grit. 

61. Q. What may happen if there is too 
much oil on the bolt mechanism? 

A. You may get a splash of oil in your face 
and eyes when you fire. 

62. Q. What kind of oil may be used on a 
rifle? 

A. Cosmoline or any oil that will not rust 
metal. 

63. Q. What material must not be used in 
cleaning small arms? 

A. Emery, or any material which scratches 
metal. 

64. Q. What 
is stored away? 

A. It must be cleaned every day until the 
bore stops sweating out the fouling which is 
acid and causes rust. 

65. Q. What two reasons are there why men 
should not be permitted to fire left-handed? 

A. The rifle is made to be fired right- 


metal and working 


must be done before a rifle 


handed; and left-handed shooters interfere 
with their neighbors on a firing line. 

66. Q. With a loop of the sling fastened to 
the lower band swivel where, in the case of 
the average man, would the lower bight of 
the sling be? 

A. Even with the comb of the stock. 

67. Q. What kind of men use longer slings? 

A. Men with short, stout arms and barre! 
chests. 

68. Q. What 
on the left arm? 

A. Well in the arm pit. 

69. Q. How do you raise or lower the muz- 
zle when in a prone position? 

A. Move the right elbow out to raise and 
in to lower. 

70. Q. What is the rule about pointing or 
aiming rifles on ranges? 

A. Never point or aim the rifle except 
when on the firing line, full abreast of the 
firers and then only in the direction of the 
targets. 

71. Q. Is confidence in one’s rifle necessary? 

A. Yes. 
confidence in the rifle a man will not shoot 
well. 

72. Q. In case you are suspicious of a man’s 
rifle, what would you dof 

A. Shoot it yourself. 

78. Q. If the rifle bolt 
would you do¥ 

A. Have it oiled slightly. 

74. Q. If the trigger pull of the rifle works 
hard what would you do? 

A. Try another bolt on the rifle. 

75. Q. What are the 
the gun sling? 


is the position of the sling 


Confidence is necessary; without 


hard what 


works 


advantages of using 


A. It gives greater steadiness, distributes 
the recoil to the entire body, allows quicker 
return of the rifle to the target in rapid fire, 
prevents the rifle recoiling off the target and 
effect and 


minimizes the of wind, 


breathlessness. 


fatigue 


NOTICE. 


Officers of the National Guard who are 
now members of the Infantry Association 
and readers of the Inrantry Journal will 
confer a great favor by calling the attention 
of brother officers to the magazine. 

“Every Member get a Member.” 








Progress of the 385th Infantry 


The organization of the 385th Regiment of 
Infantry has made excellent progress since 
the assignment of its Commanding Officer, 
Lieut. Col. G. Edward Buxton, Jr. 

Colonel Buxton has pursued a policy of full 
investigation and careful selection of his of- 
ficers before requesting their assignment to 
the regiment. When an ex-officer wishes to 
join the regiment, his war record, as well 
as his reputation as a citizen, is carefully 
and thoroughly considered by the Regimental 
Commander and Staff. If his record shows 
he has the proper requirements and comes 
up to the standard of the regiment his as- 
signment is recommended. 

This policy of the Commanding Officer has 
given the 385th Infantry a reputation in this 
community of being a “crack” organization, 
composed of efficient officers with excellent 
records, both military and civil. 

Since the first assignment to the 385th In- 
fantry, monthly meetings of its officers have 
been held in the Old Historic Arsenal on 
Benefit Street. All former officers of the 
World War and ex-service men interested in 
the regiment are invited. Thus far, six 
monthly meetings have been held. On May 
26, the first annual regimental dinner was 
held at a hotel in Providence. The entire 
Staff of the 76th Division attended the ban- 
quet as guests of the regiment. 

At the officers meetings regimental busi- 
ness is discussed, followed by an instructive 
military talk by officers especially qualified to 
discuss some particular topic, either officers 
in the regiment or those from the Regular 
Service who are invited to be present. In 
this way meetings are made enthusiastic, in- 
teresting and instructive. 

Among the officers who have addressed the 
regiment are: Colonel George H. Cameron, 
U. S. Cavalry, Chief of Staff, 76th Division; 
Colonel Michael H. Lenihan, Infantry, In- 
structor at Naval War College, Newport, R. 
I.; Colonel George E. Roosevelt, Assistant 

Chief of Staff, 77th Division; Major Wm. F. 
Hoey, Jr., Infantry, Assistant Chief of Staff, 
76th Division, and Major George A. Taylor, 
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U. S. A., Inspector-Instructor of Rhode 
Island National Guard. 

Many of the important positions in the 
regiment have been already filled by officers 
who have had long war experience in simi- 
lar positions. This regiment is fortunate in 
having an excellent replacement field in the 
R. O. T. C. unit at Rhode Island State Col- 
lege. Ten lieutenants have already been as- 
signed to the regiment who are graduates of 
this unit. 

The present membership of the 385th In- 
fantry is 43 officers. About 20 additional 
officers have applications in for assignment. 
Through the Regimental Adjutant all officers 
have obtained the regulation cross rifle col- 
lar ornament with the numerals 385, and also 
the new 76th Divisional shoulder insignia, 
which was first ordered manufactured by this 
regiment. Plans for regimental colors and a 
regimental band are well under way and will 
mature shortly. The regimental fund has 
been lately started and already shows an ap- 
preciable growth. 

The 385th Regiment has progressed as 
rapidly as is consistent with the policy of 
building a permanent organization which 
will “carry on” through future generations. 
The personnel of the regiment takes pride in 
doing everything possible to make the 385th 
Infantry rank with the best infantry regi- 
ments in the country; and to uphold and per- 
petuate the famous military traditions of the 
State of Rhode Island. 

Josern E. Macurre, 

Major, 385th Infantry, Acting Adjutant. 

® 


The Spirit of "76 


The 76th Division has found a most appro- 
priate name for their monthly paper in The 
Spirit of °76. In writing of the new title, 
Major Hoey, the Assistant Chief of Staff, 
says: 

Aside from the happy appropriateness of 
the numeral “‘76,” we of the ve will also 
in a certain sense, represent America’s gen- 
erations. We have our “old-timers” and we 
will have the youn from the R. O. T. 
C. and the C. M. T. C. who will gradually 
take our places. But, the great hit of our 
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title is the “Spirit.” Every man who went 
through the training camps of ‘17 and ‘18 
will recall how incessantly was stressed the 
need of esprit in an organization. Prior 
to the World War the French term, esprit 
de corps, commonly shortened to esprit, was 
used to describe the intangible pride of or- 
ganization, cheerfulness in adverse conditions 
and sense of duty that are the greatest es- 
sentials of the good soldier. Now, however, 
by universal custom, our own word, “spirit,” 
has acquired the same meaning. 

Our title then should be construed as the 
spirit of the division, in the old meaning of 
its “intention,” but conveying to our n- 
nel the conclusive evidence of the division 
spirit, in the new meaning, with its enthu- 
siasm, energy and well-merited esteem. 


® 
Resolutions 


The following is the text of a set of reso- 
lutions adopted by the Association of Re- 
serve Officers of Oregon and Washington at 
a meeting at Camp Lewis, on July 20, 1922. 
The committee consisted of Major Bert C. 
Ross, Major W. H. Nelson, Major J. H. 
Fulton, Major H.. W. Palmer and Colonel 
Carle Abrams. Major Jacob Kanzler is the 
President of the Association: 


Whereas, The lesson of the frightful loss 
of life in the late war, due to a state of utter 
unpre ness, should not again be re- 
peated; and, 

Whereas, National defense can best be se- 
cured at the least cost to the people of the 
United States through intelligent support of 
the Reserve Corps; and, 

Whereas, The enlisted and commissioned 
personnel of the Reserve Corps of the Army 
of the United States constitutes the reserve 
military strength of the nation during na- 
tional peril; and, 

Whereas, The personnel of the Reserve 
oy enlists or is commissioned for a period 
of five years without pay except during brief 
periods of annual training; and 

Whereas, An enlistment or a commission in 
the Reserve Corps at the present time im- 
poses an unjust sacrifice upon the individual 
citizen, both as to time and money; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, (1) That a Re- 
serve Corps Bureau be established by the 
War Department for the efficient coordination 
and administration of Reserve Units; 

(2) That Con provide sufficient funds 
in order that the entire i and com- 
missioned personnel may be assembled for 
proper training each year; 

(3) That the War Dezartment provide 
each Reserve Corps officer with a profes- 
sional library and General Orders in accord- 
ance with his branch of the service and cor- 
rections thereto; 


(4) That the medical, surgical, dental and 
hospitalization services of the Regular Army 
be made available to the individual members 
of the Reserve Corps as is now provided for 
the nnel of the Regular Army; 

(5) That an initial uniform allowance be 
allotted each member of the Reserve Corps 
and an annual upkeep allowance thereafter; 

(6) That purchasing privileges be extended 
to each member of the Reserve Corps during 
his period of enlistment or commission, at al! 
places where United States quartermaster, 
commissary and ordnance supplies are sold, 
upon the same terms and conditions as apply 
to the nnel of the Regular Army: 

(7) That a copy of these resolutions be 
transmitted to the Secretary of War, to the 
Adjutant General of the Army, to the Chair- 
man of the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate, to the Chairman of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee of the House, to each mem- 
ber of the Congressional delegations of the 
States of Oregon and Washington, to the press 
of the states of Oregon and Washington. 

And Be It Further Resolved, That these 
resolutions be submitted by the delegates of 

m and Washington to the Committee 
on lutions of the proposed National Con- 
vention of the Officer’ Reserve Corp As- 
sociation of the United States at Washing- 
ton, D. C., next September. 


® 
Correspondence Courses 


The projects for correspondence courses 
for Reserve Officers for the coming winter 
season are under way, but they have not 
progressed sufficiently to permit definite in- 
formation being given out regarding them. 

In general, the courses will be prepared in 
the office of the Chief of Branch and dis- 
tributed through the Corps Area Com- 
manders. It is expected that the officers on 
duty with units will be charged directly 
with the details of their operation. 

The courses will be more or less of a prac- 
tical nature and will involve a certain amount 
of study and research on the various sub- 
jects. 

® 
104th Division Resolutions 


Be It Resolved by the officers of the 
Reserve Corps of the Army of the United 
States in training camp at Fort Douglas, 
Utah, July 9-23, 1922: 

First, That we, as members of the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, have been greatly benefited by 
attendance at this camp. 

Second, That we hereby express our appre- 
ciation to the officers of this camp, the 104th 
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Division, and the post for the instruction 
given us and for courtesies extended. 

Third, That we urge all members of the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps to attend future 
camps of instruction. 

Fourth, That it is the sense of this body 
that the effectiveness of the Reserve Corps 
of the Army of the United States would 
greatly promoted through Congressional ac- 
tion along the following lines: 

(a) Fiscal provision that will enable the 
calling to camp each year of all members 
of the Reserve Corps, such provision to be 
made in time to allow at least 15 days’ notice 
to the members of the reserve of such camp. 

(b) Such provision to include pay and al- 
lowances of all kinds, while at camp or on 
other active duty, at the same rate as is pro- 
vided for officers of the regular establish- 
ment. 

(c) Provision for payment to all officers 
of the Reserve Corps of an annual honorarium 
in a sum sufficient to provide necessary uni- 
form, personal equipment and professional 
publications. 

(d) Fiscal provision to enable the early or- 

nization of the enlisted Reserve Corps, and 
- their attendance at future camps of in- 
struction. 

Horace W. Grecory, 
Major, Engr., 0. R. C., Chairman. 
CuarRLes Priest, 
Captain, Sig., O. R. C., Secretary. 
Earie L. SHatruck, 
Major, Infantry, O. R. C., 
StrerHen TicHx, 
Major, Infantry, O. R. C., 
Cuaries F. Dienst, 
Captain, Infantry, O. R. C., 
Resolution Committee. 


® 
Officers for Duty with Organized 


Reserves 


It is understood that strenuous efforts will 
be made by the War Department to provide 
the necessary number of officers for duty with 
the Organized Reserves to the end that each 
regiment or its equivalent will have at least 
one officer on duty with it. 

The reduction of the Army imposed by 
Congress is interfering with the practical 
working out of the project. Until the work 
of the elimination board has gotten well 
along towards completion the War Depart- 
ment will not know where it stands with re- 
spect to available officer personnel. The 
stringent requirements make it necessary to 
eliminate officers that might well be made 
available for duty with the Organized Re- 
serves. In addition to reducing the number 
of officers available for this duty the law also 


requires that many hundreds of new officers 
must be brought into the Army in the grade 
of Second Lieutenant who will not be avail- 
able for a number of years—until they are 
given a military education and learn their 
duties by practical experience. 


® 


Resolutions of Appreciation 


Following are copies of a letter of thanks 
and resolutions drawn by Reserve Officers at 
the 4th Corps Area training center at Camp 
McClellan, directed to the commanding of- 
ficer: 


1. We, the undersigned, as representatives 
of the Reserve Officers of the 8lst, 82d and 
87th Divisions and 4th Corps Area troops in 
training at Camp McClellan, Ala., from July 
12 to July 26, 1922, do herein express our 
appreciation for the thorough preparation, 
efficient instruction and exceptionally out- 
one courtesy and fraternal feeling dis- 
played by the regular officers on duty at this 
camp towards the Reserve Officers attend- 
ing the same. 

2. We also thank the enlisted personnel of 
the training center troops who have staged 
so successfully under the supervision of their 
officers the tactical, musketry and ceremonial 
demonstrations during this camp. 

3. As further evidence of our attitude and 
interest in the welfare of the organized re- 
serves, attention is invited to a copy of reso- 
lutions hereto attached. 

Harry S. Berry, 
Col., F. A., O. R. C., 4th Corps Troops. 
Wa. G. Opear, 
Lieut. Col. Inf., O. R. C., 87th Div. 
H. C. Jackson, 
Major, F. A., O. R. C., 82d Div. 
Rosert W. Swarts, 
Major, Inf., O. R. C., 81st Div. 


Copies to Chiefs of Staff, 81st Division, 82d 
Division, 27th Division and 4th Corps Troops. 

Whereas, We, the members of the Officers 
Reserve Corps, now on active service for 
training at Officers’ Reserve Corps Camp for 
1922 at Camp McClellan, Ala., realize that in 
any national emergency the United States 
would, as in the World War, have to de- 
pend largely on her citizen soldiery, and that 
the ability of this soldiery to fulfill its duty 
would depend largely upon the efficiency with 
which it had been trained in its officer per- 
sonnel by the lar Army. 

Whereas, We of the citizens officers of the 
4th Corps Area are completing two weeks of 
such instructions by instructors of the Regu- 
lar Army who have done their duty signally 
well, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, First, that it is the opinion of 
those attending this camp that, less of 
the inadequate sum of money appropriated by 
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Congress to make this camp possible, the 
benefits obtained from this expenditure are 
incalculable in a monetary value and that re- 
gret is expressed that the appropriations 
which were made have been so limited that 
many others who desired to attend this camp 
could not do so and were thus deprived of 
the benefits of valuable training which will 
stand the nation in good stead when an emer- 
gency shall arise; and, 

Be It Further Resolved, Second, That a 
copy of these resolutions be furnished to the 
commanding officer, training center, Camp 
McClellan, Ala., the Chiefs of Staff of the 
81st Division, 82d Division, 87th Division and 
4th Corps Troops, the Adjutant General of 
the Army, the members of Congress from the 
States comprising the 4th Corps Area, the 
newspapers of areas in which units of the 
4th Army Corps are allocated, the editors of 
the various publications of the service and 
the various Reserve Officers’ Associations 
which have been organized within the 4th 
Corps Area. 

® 


Mileage and Pay 

(a) What is the mileage allowance for Re- 
service Officers attending training camps? 

(b) What is a captain's pay for 15 days 
on active duty at a training camp? 

(c) What is a first lieutenant’s pay for 
15 days on active duty at a training camp? 

(d) If the above-named officers remain 
on active duty for a 80-day period what 
would be the total pay of each? 

Answers: (a) The mileage allowance for 
Reserve Officers attending a training camp 
is 4 cents per mile from their home to the 
camp and 4 cents per mile from the camp to 
their home. 

(b) The pay of Reserve Officers attending 
a training camp is divided into two parts: 
Pay proper and subsistence allowance. The 
complete schedule is shown on page 237 of 
the Ivrpantry Journat for August, 1922. 
Assuming that the captain is in the first pay 
period, his monthly base pay would be $200. 
Assuming he is without dependents his 
monthly subsistence allowance would be $18. 
Based on these assumptions his pay for 15 
days at the training camp would be $109.00. 

(c) On the same assumptions as in (b) 
above the pay of a first lieutenant for the 
15-day period would be $92.33. 

(d) If the officers noted above are on duty 
for a month at the training camp their pay 
would be double the amounts indicated: 
Captain, $218; first lieutenant, $184.67. 


Duty with Regular Army 

How may an officer of the Reserve Corps 
secure a period of duty with a unit of the 
Regular Army?—B. H. L. 

Answer: This point is covered by para- 
graphs 143 and 144, S. R. No. 43. 

Under instructions issued from time to time 
by the War Department, and when appro- 
priations are available for that purpose, a 
limited number of Reserve Officers may be 
ordered to active duty and attached to the 
Regular Army for training or for other 
purposes. The number and class of officers 
to be so attached will depend upon the funds 
and facilities available. Application for this 
duty should be made to the Corps Area Com- 
mander. 

When facilities permit, Reserve Officers may, 
on their application, be attached to units of 
the Regular Army for training and instruc- 
tion at their own expense and without being 
placed on active duty. Application for such 
duty should be made to Corps Area Com- 
manders. 

With the new distribution of the Army 
and the garrisoning of the permanent posts 
throughout the United States there will be 
many opportunities for duty with organiza- 
tions of the Regular Army. This duty may 
take the form of a maneuver period or prac- 
tice march when the troops are on field duty 
in the summer. Again, Reserve Officers may 
attend the various Unit Schools in military 
posts. ® 


Massachusetts Reserve Officers’ 
Association 

The Reserve Officers of Massachusetts have 
formed a temporary association, with the 
intention of making this the nucleus for a 
body that may affiliate with the national or- 
ganization. The preliminary steps were taken 
by the 94th Division officers at the recent 
tour of duty at Camp Devens, Mass., July 
13 to 27. Temporary officers were elected as 
follows: Colonel George F. Keenan, 319th 
Medical Regiment, 207 Bay State Road, Bos- 
ton, Mass., as temporary president, and Lieut. 
Col. George B. Stebbins, 301st Infantry, 60 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass., as temporary 
secretary and treasurer. It is planned to hold 
a meeting early in the fall, at which all in- 
terested may be present. 
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Terrain Exercise No. 4 


A Reconnorrertne Patroi 


(Continued) 


PROCEDURE 
The class is now conducted along the route 
of the patrol for a distance of some 600 
yards, where it is halted. 


EXPLANATION 


The Director: It is assumed that the patrol 
has advanced a distance of some two miles 
from the outpost and has arrived at this 
vicinity. This assumption is made in order 
to save time and energy. We can get just 
as much training out of our Terrain Exer- 
cise by coming this 600 yards as we could 
by walking the entire two miles. The idea 
is that we get into new terrain for each 
phase of the problem. 


PROCEDURE 

The Director now distributes the papers 
bearing Situation No. 4 to the members of 
the class. 

THE PROBLEM 
Situation No. 4: 

You, Sergeant B, the patrol leader, have 
arrived at this point. There has been no 
contact with the enemy. 

Required: 

What is the formation of your patrol at 
this moment? 

EXPLANATION 

The Director: Before going into the de- 
tails of this situation, desire to say a few 
words about the conduct of the operations 
of a patrol. It is impossible to lay down any 
hard and fast rule for the conduct of a pa- 
trol. Each situation will have to be worked 
out by itself. Each solution will vary with 
the nature of the country over which you are 
operating and what the enemy does. A few 
general principles only may be enunciated. 

The patrol leader, as he advances toward 
his objective, will mentally make note of va- 
rious intermediate objectives to serve as step- 
ping stones for his further advance. He can 
never be certain that he will not encounter 
the enemy, and must be prepared at all 
times for such an event. 

If the patrol advances in one body, a hos- 
tile patrol will allow them to approach and 
then ambuscade and capture them. Further, 


all the members of the patrol would not be 
able to see much more than one man. If 
the patrol advances in an extended line of 
skirmishers, capture is rendered much more 
difficult, but each man will be acting more or 
less independently, and it will be most diffi- 
cult for the patrol leader to control the oper- 
ations. 

A patrol should assume the general forma- 
tion of a column on the march, i. ¢., there 
is an advance guard, a main body, flankers, 
and a rear guard. These several elements 
may be represented by only one man, but 
the principle is exactly the same. The ad- 
vance man is necessary to give warning of 
the approach of the enemy. The flankers are 
necessary to watch toward the flanks and 
prevent the enemy from ambuscading the 
patrol or working around its rear unobserved 
and cutting off its line of retreat. The main 
body is necessary to back up the advance 
man and protect him. The rear man is the 
“get-away man,” so that in case the patrol 
is surprised by the enemy, at least one man 
will have a good chance to escape and carry 
the news back to the support commander. 
You must always remember that a patrol 
that goes out and does not return, or is not 
heard from within a reasonable time, is the 
cause for a great deal of uneasiness and 
anxiety back at the outpost line. 

Some authorities advocate that the patrol 
commander march as the advance man of 
the patrol. This is not believed to be good 
tactics. He should be centrally located so 
that he will be able to control the operations 
of the patrol. The patrol leader has been 
selected for this particular line of work. 
The officer who sent him out is depending on 
him to carry out the mission upon which he 
has been sent and to get information back. 
He should not, therefore, needlessly make 
himself a target for the enemy marksman who 
may be lying in concealment at the turn of 
a road or trail. If he is the leading man he 
will be so busily occupied with the task of 
observation, that he will have little time avail- 
able for conducting the operations of the 
other members of the patrol. Furthermore, 
if anything happens at the front that needs 
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his attention, he can go there in a very 
short space of time. 

When a small patrol is advancing along a 
road which is more or less winding and has 
brush and trees along the side, it is believed 
that the Boni Point formation will usually 
meet the requirements. In this formation 
the leading man walks along one side of the 
road, close up to the brush. The next man 
follows him at a distance of about 25 yards 
on the opposite side of the road. The re- 
maining men follow at varying distances on 
alternate sides of the road. The rear or 
get-away man should march at least 75 yards 
in rear of his next preceding man. Flankers 
are sent out when necessary and where it is 
possible to do so. 

You will be surprised to see how admirably 
this formation will meet the situation under 
the conditions stated. The next time you are 
out on a winding road through the woods, 
step over to one side and observe to the front. 
Then go to the other side and repeat the 
operation. You will find that from one side 
your view will be very much restricted, while 
from the opposite side it will be much more 


extended. One trial will convince you of the 
suitability of this formation. 


PROCEDURE 

The Director: Now, having in mind what 
I have just said, I want each member of the 
class to determine for himself just where 
each member of the patrol would be at the 
moment he, himself, arrived at this point. 
(The Director indicates the point on the 
ground where the patrol leader is.) Make a 
rough sketch of this vicinity to show the 
solution. 


(Nore: The location selected for this situation 
should be one where there is something that 
will test the tactical knowledge of the student. 
To base it otherwise would be of little value.) 


We will allow a few minutes for the solu- 
tion of this part of the problem, during which 
time you should look over the ground and 
decide upon the disposition of your patrol, 
just where each man will be at this particu- 
lar moment. When the members of the 
class have completed this solution, they will 
be collected and discussed. 


(Nore: The discussion will depend upon the 
solution. The points included in the Director's 


explanation should be brought out and fully 
discussed. ) 





Problem No. 4 


. Explain distance assumption. 


6. Discussion of solution. 





Director’s Key 
. Conduct class along route of patrol to a distance of 600 yards. 


3. Hand out Situation No. 4 and explain. 
. Operation of patrol; no hard and fast rules; objectives; advancing in one 
body; skirmishers; column on march; patrol leader; Boni point system. 
. Solution: make sketch showing disposition of patrol. 


Card No. 4 








PROCEDURE 

The members of the class are now con- 
ducted along the line of march of the pa- 
trol to a point where the road may be ob- 
served for a distance of some several hun- 
dred yards. 

The Director distributes the papers con- 
taining the following situation: 


THE PROBLEM 
Situation No. 6: 

The patrol has arrived at this point. You, 
Sergeant B, are here. The leading man halts, 
crouches down, points down the road, and 
holds his rifle horizontally above his head. 
Required: 

What action do you, Sergeant B, take? 


SOLUTION 

The Director: Lieutenant Ralston, just 
what would you do under the circumstances? 

Lieutenant Ralston: I would interpret the 
actions of the leading man to indicate that 
he has observed the enemy and that they are 
in small numbers. I would signal the patrol 
to halt and then signal DOWN, which would 
indicate to the men that they are to take 
cover. I would then join the leading man 
to see for myself what is happening out in 
front. 

The Director: I think we may all agree 
that your solution up to this point is cor- 
rect. Now, let us assume that the leading 
man is at (indicate exact location) and you 
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are here. I want you to show the class ex- 
actly how you would join him. 

(Nore: Lieutenant Ralston gives the practical 
demonstration and the class moves up to where 
the leading man is supposed to be.) 

The Director: Is there any member of the 
class that would do it differently? 

(Nore: If any member has any criticism of the 


solution, have him go back to the starting point 
and demonstrate how he would do it.) 


SOLUTION 

The Director: Captain Harvey, let us as- 
sume that you are Sergeant B. You have 
joined your leading man here and he points 
out to you what he has seen. You observe 
six enemy Infantrymen marching down the 
road in a formation similar to the one your 
patrol is now in. The leading man is at 
(The Director points out the exact 
location of the enemy’s leading man, which 
should be at least 500 yards distant.) Ap- 
parently they have not observed you. What 
is your reaction to this situation? 

Captain Harvey: At this moment I would 
have no means of telling whether these men 
are an enemy patrol or the point of an ad- 
vance guard. The formation would be about 
the same. Can the Director give us definite 
information on that point? 

The Director: All right. Let us assume for 
the moment that it is an enemy patrol. What 
would you do? 

Captain Harvey: Under those circum- 
stances, I would have my patrol take cover 
and let the enemy patrol go on by. 

The Director: That would be the logical 
thing to do. Now, let us assume that the 
enemy are the point of an advance guard. 
What would you do? 

Captain Harvey: In that event I would 
open fire on them immediately. 

The Director: What would be your object 
in doing that? 

Captain Harvey: By opening fire I give 
warning to our outpost that the enemy is 
advancing and I delay him because he will 
have to stop and make more or less recon- 
naissance before proceeding. 

The Director: Captain Hodges, do you 
agree with that solution? 

Captain Hodges: No, sir. This is a recon- 
noitering patrol. Its mission is to get in- 
formation of the enemy's strength and com- 
position. If we fire on the point of this 
advance guard, all hope of getting any in- 
formation of what is behind it is gone. It 


will not take the advance party commander 
very long to discover that we are only a pa- 
trol and he will simply run over us. Suf- 
ficient patrols will be sent out to the flanks 
to keep us away and we will get no informa- 
tion of any value to our own commander. | 
most certainly would not fire on the enemy 
at this time. 

The Director: What action would you 
take? 

Captain Hodges: I would wait a few min- 
utes to try and determine the strength of 
the enemy’s advance party. This would give 
me a general line on his strength. I would 
then send my leading man, who has seen the 
enemy himself, back to the support com- 
mander as fast as he could go with the 
information we have. This would be a verbal 
message. I would have no chance to write 
it out. I would then conduct the rest of my 
patrol off to the —— flank under cover with 
a view to working around abreast of the 
enemy’s main body to secure information of 
his strength and composition. I would keep 
in contact with him to try and discover the 
direction of his deployment and what his in- 
tentions are. I would make strenuous ef- 
forts to get all of this information back to 
my support commander. 

The Director: Those are the points | 
wanted to bring out. I do not think our 
patrol would be justified in opening fire on 
the enemy under the circumstances. We will 
assume that the enemy troops are a patrol, 
and that we have decided to avoid them and 
let them go on by. Just how would you go 
about that task, Captain James? 


(Nore: Captain James’ solution will depend up- 
on the terrain and the cover available.) 


PROCEDURE 


The Director will point out to the class 
and dwell upon the principle that, having 
decided to avoid the enemy’s patrol, the all- 
absorbing duty of the patrol leader is to 
conceal his patrol so that the enemy will 
have no information that it is anywhere in 
the vicinity. The measures to accomplish 
this will then be worked out in the minutest 
detail. It may be well to have members of 
the class take post to represent the mem- 
bers of the patrol and have other members 
of the class to go out and represent the 
enemy’s patrol and advance just as_ they 
would under service conditions. Then have 
Captain James solve the problem of getting 
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his patrol under cover without being discov- 
ered by the enemy. 
EXPLANATION 

The Director: We must give the enemy’s 
patrol credit for being on the alert and for 
having such a knowledge of tactics that he 
will do the reasonably proper thing. If he 
sees one member of our patrol, the difficulty 
of avoiding him will be doubly increased. 
Our task, then, is to get to cover as quickly 
It is this seeming trivial action 
that sometimes calls for all the ingenuity 
that the patrol leader may possess. The road 
may be open for a considerable distance, so 
that if one of the members of our patrol 
crosses from one side to the other he will 
be seen and the position disclosed to the 
It may be necessary for the patrol 
to fall back a short distance in order to se- 
cure the necessary cover. It may be neces- 
sary, in order to avoid discovery, to direct 
all men on one side of the road to take 
cover on their side and the remainder to 
seek cover on the opposite side. This means 
a dispersion of the patrol and the conse- 
quent danger of getting lost and also the 
difficulties of assembling again. This points 
to the advisability of training the men to all 
take cover on the same side of the road when 
the enemy is encountered as in this case. 


as possible. 


enemy. 


PROCEDURE 

When members of the class are in place to 
represent the enemy and our own patrol, the 
Director will give a signal and the movement 
starts. The enemy patrol moves along as it 
would naturally and Captain James proceeds 
to get the members of his patrol under cover. 
His method should be discussed by the class 
and the defects of it pointed out. It may 
be necessary to enact the solution several 
times before a satisfactory one is found. 

The demonstration completed and the class 


again assembled, the Director proceeds with 
the problem. 
THE PROBLEM 
The Director: Lieutenant Baker, would you 
send back any message to the support com- 
mander about the enemy patrol? 


SOLUTION 

Lieutenant Baker: 1 think that is a point 
that the patrol commander should consider. 
I am not clear in my own mind just what 
should be done under the circumstances. I 
would be pleased to have the Director en- 
lighten us on the subject. 

The Director: We assume that this is a 
small enemy reconnoitering patrol. It would 
have the same mission as our own patrol. 
The point to be considered is whether or 
not anything in the message you send back 
would materially assist in the defense of the 
outpost line, or whether it could contain any 
information of special value to the outpost 
commander. Our covering patrols sent out 
from the supports will keep the enemy away 
from the outpost line. They will soon dis- 
cover that it is only a small patrol and will 
drive it off. We have only a few men with 
the patrol. If one is sent back with a mes- 
sage at this time it may leave the patrol 
leader short-handed when there is something 
really important that must be sent back. 
The mission of the patrol is to secure in- 
formation of the enemy’s main body. That 
is the information that is of importance to 
the support and outpost commander. I do 
not believe the patrol commander would be 
justified in sending back a message at this 
time. 


Lieutenant Baker: I see the point. 


(Nore: Should any members of the class insist 
that a message should be sent back, he may be 
called upon to compose the message, and it 
should be examined to see whether it contains 
information that is vital to the defense of the 
outpost.) 





Problem No. 4 


yards is available. 
. Distribute problem. 


. Enemy advance guard or patrol. 

. Method of evading enemy patrol. 
methods, difficulties. 

. Message to support commander. 





Director’s Key 
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PROCEDURE 


The class is now conducted to a point 
where they have a view of an open field some 
1,200 yards distant. It may be assumed that 
the patrol has marched several miles in or- 
der to arrive at this place. 

The Director now distributes the sheets 
containing Situation No. 6. 


Situation No. 6: 


The patrol successfully evaded the enemy’s 
patrol, continued the march, and without en- 
countering any other enemy troops, has ar- 
rived at this point. The enemy patrol pro- 
ceded on down the road towards the out- 
post line. 

On arriving here you observe a force of 
the enemy marching into that field. They are 
apparently going into bivouac. You estimate 
the enemy to be one regiment of Infantry. 


Required: 
What action do you take? 


PROCEDURE 


The Director should point out the location 
of the enemy and should indicate the exact 
location of each member of the patrol, so 
that all members of the class will make their 
solutions on the same basis. 

The Director: Captain Hall, what would 
you do under the circumstances? 

Captain Hall: I would send a message to 
the support commander telling him what I 
have seen. 

The Director: Is there anything that you 
would do before starting to compose your 
message? 

Captain Hall: I do not think so. I have 
located the enemy and want to get the in- 
formation back as quickly as possible. 

The Director: That is true. But there are 
certain things that must be done in connec- 
tion with it. You have discovered what you 
estimate to be the enemy’s main body. You 
know the strength and composition of it. 
You know what he is doing for the time be- 
ing. The members of your patrol are still 
in patrol formation and must be told what 
to do. In other words, there are several 
things to be done. In the first place you 
want to dispose your men for observation 
of the enemy and to prevent surprise. Enemy 
patrols may be operating in the vicinity. 
One of these may pick you up and prevent 


you from getting any information back. 
This is the thing you must guard against. 
You must consider the contents of your mes- 
sage and you must figure out how you are 
going to get it back considering the fact that 
there is an enemy patrol of 6 men operating 
between you and the outpost line. 

When the patrol has encountered the en- 
emy, the disposition must be such as to per- 
mit the leader to observe the hostile force 
for the purpose of forming an estimate of its 
strength and composition, dispositions, and 
probable intentions. With this end in view, 
the leader must get to a vantage point from 
which he may obtain a good view of the en- 
emy. The remaining members of the patrol 
must be so disposed as to guard all the 
avenues of approach from the known direc- 
tion of the enemy’s forces, in order to pre- 
vent surprise. 

Lieutenant Barry, what disposition would 
you make of the members of the patrol? 


SOLUTION 


Lieutenant Barry: I would select a good 
observation point where I can see the enemy 
and what he is doing. I would select two of 
the men to carry the message back. I would 
post a man to watch for enemy patrols and 
post a get-away man somewhat to my rear 

The Director: All right. Select your ob- 
servation post and give the orders necessary 
to carry out what you have just said. 

The solution will depend upon the lay of 
the ground. The points to be brought out 
are that patrol leaders must be able to ob- 
serve the enemy in security and not have to 
bother about being surprised by enemy pa- 
trols. The lookouts will be posted so that 
they can watch the approaches. The men 
that are to carry the message should be 
with Sergeant B while he is composing it 
so that they will be able to tell the support 
commander all about the situation when they 
get back with the message. The get-away 
man will be posted in such position as will 
make sure that he will not be included in 
any disaster to the patrol. 


PROCEDURE 


The dispositions having been completed, the 
next question is that of the contents of the 
message. 

The Director: I want each member of the 
class to write out the body of the messag* 
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that he would send back to the support com- 
mander. 

When the message has been completed and 
turned in by all the class, they are dis- 
tributed and various members called upon 
to read and comment on the one in his pos- 
session. The points that should be included 
in the message are: 

1. Information of the strength and compo- 
sition of the enemy main body. What he is 
doing. 

2. Information of the strength and com- 
position of the enemy patrol that was passed. 

3. The future action of the patrol in so 
far as it can be determined. 


SOLUTION 

The Director should then compose a mes- 
sage covering the above requirements and 
submit it to the class for discussion. 

Have observed a force of the enemy, 
estimated one regiment of Infantry at 
—————— (give location). They are 
now going into bivouac. A hostile pa- 
trol of 6 men passed my patrol at 

(give location) at 


(time) which proceeded in the direction 
of the outpost line. I will remain in ob- 
servation until forced to retire or dark- 
ness prevents further reconnaissance. 

The Director: Lieutenant Hunt, how would 
you get the message back to the support 
commander? 

Lieutenant Hunt: I have had Anderson 
and Bailey here with me while making my 
observations and composing the message. I 
will send it back by them, each man taking 
a different route. I will read the message to 
them. I will indicate on the map the gen- 
eral route that each man is to take in going 
back to the support and caution each of them 
to look out for the enemy patrol that is be- 
tween us and the outpost line. By sending 
the message by two men going over different 
routes I am almost sure to get it through. 
If one of them runs into the enemy, it is 
pretty safe to say that the other will not. 

The Director: I think your sizing up of 
the situation is very good. You have taken 
all the precautions possible for getting the 
message back safely to the support com- 
mander. 





Problem No. 4 


get-away man. 


future plans of the patrol leader. 





Director’s Key 
. Conduct class to point where they can see enemy. Distribute Situation No. 
6. Point out location of the enemy. 
2. Disposition of the patrol for observation—observers, men to carry message, 


. Write out message. Contents; information of enemy main body, enemy patrol, 
Prepare message for discussion. 
. Send back message by two messengers. 


Card No. 6 


Chances for getting through with it. 








PROCEDURE 

The Director now distributes the sheets 
containing Situation No. 7 to the members of 
the class. A few minutes are allowed to read 
it over, and it is explained. 


THE PROBLEM 
Situation No. 7: 

You are still observing the enemy. Noth- 
ing has happened to cause you to change 
your estimate of his strength and composition. 
His outposts are being established and they 
are pushing out patrols to the front and 
flanks. Your position is becoming untenable. 
You have heard distant firing in the direction 
of the Blue troops. 


Required: 
What action do you, Sergeant B, take? 


SOLUTION 

The Director: Lieutenant Williams, what 
would you do? 

Lieutenant Williams: I estimate that it 
is about time for me to be getting out with 
what is left of my patrol. I have accom- 
plished my mission in so far as the main 
body of the enemy is concerned. His bivouac 
for the night has been located. He has es- 
tablished his outposts, which indicates that 
he will probably not make any more moves 
today. The operations of the hostile patrols 
will soon make my position untenable. There 
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is little to be gained by my staying here any 
longer and taking a chance on being picked 
up. I would get on my way back to my own 
troops. 

The Director: Has any member of the class 
any criticism of that solution? 

Captain Hastings: It seems to me that Ser- 
geant B would now have another mission 
imposed upon him by the conditions. It is 
that of intercepting enemy scouts from get- 
ting back with information from the patrol 
that passed us. How about that? 

The Director: That is true. It is the 
point that I was going to bring up next. The 
fact that you have heard firing from the di- 
rection of our own troops indicates that con- 
tact has been gained and the enemy patrol 
has gotten some information of our forces. 
This he will endeavor to get back to his own 
commander. In view of the fact that the 
patrol leader does not know that our patrol 
is between him and his own troops he may 
not think it necessary to take the precau- 
tions to send it by two messengers, and I 
think it is reasonable to assume that he will 


direct his messenger along the main road 
where he can make the better time than he 
can in going across country. You now have 
two men with you, Carlin and Davis. How 
would you manage the withdrawal and what 
would be your formation on the way hack: 
What route would you take? How would you 
solve all of these points, Captain Hastings: 

Captain Hastings: I would signal Carlin, 
who is observer to join me. This accom- 
plished, I would signal Davis to move out 
towards the main road. I would make my 
withdrawal as rapidly as possible and when 
we get away some little distance I would sig- 
nal Davis to slow down until we caught up 
with him. I would get on or near the main 
road and march with Davis as the leading 
man, following him at a distance of about 
25 yards and have Carlin follow me at the 
same distance. I would keep a sharp look- 
out for enemy scouts with a view to inter- 
cepting them. 

The Director: 1 think your solution meets 
the situation very well. Are there any ques- 
tions? 





Problem No. 4 


2. Withdrawal of patrol. 


4. Formation for withdrawal. 





Director’s Key 


1. Distribute sheets containing Situation No. 7. 
Accomplished mission. 
3. New mission to intercept messengers from enemy patrol. 


Read and explain. 








PROCEDURE 

The class is now conducted back along the 
main road to a point selected for Situation 
No. 8. 

THE PROBLEM 
Situation No. 8: 

When you arrive at this point you observe 
an enemy scout coming down the road in 
your direction at a walk. You can see some 
distance beyond him and he appears to be 
alone. (The Director will point out the loca- 
tion of the enemy scout.) 


Required: 
What do you do? 


SOLUTION 


The Director: Lieutenant Ralston, how do 
you size up the situation? 


Lieutenatn Ralston: I estimate that the 
man is carrying a message from his patrol 
leader to the commander of the Red forces. 
My mission is to capture him and prevent 
the message going back. If practicable the 
capture must be effected without resorting to 
firing. If we have to fire it will give warn- 
ing to the enemy’s patrol operating towards 
our outpost and the patrol commander would 
assume that his messenger is in trouble and 
would send another message by another route. 
Furthermore, firing at this time would give 
the alarm to the patrols operating from the 
hostile outpost, and they would rush to the 
rescue of their comrades. 

The Director: Tell us just how you would 
go about the capture of the messenger? 

Lieutenant Ralston: I would form an an- 
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buscade here with Davis and myself on one 
side of the road and Carlin on the other side 
about 25 yards in rear of us. When the mes- 
senger arrives at about 10 yards from us, 
Davis and myself will jump out into the 
road and order him to surrender. We will 
endeavor to surprise him and take him with- 
out firing a shot. If by any chance he should 
get by us, Carlin would be in position to 
intercept him. 

The Director: Just what would you say 
when you order him to surrender? 

Lieutenant Ralston: I would jump out on 
the side of the road, level my rifle at him and 
yell at him as loud as I could, “Drop your 
rifle—throw up your hands.” If he did as 
ordered I would explain to him that he is now 
a prisoner of war and that resistance is use- 
less. If he did not do as I told him on the 


instant or if he made any attempt to escape 
or move to fire on me I would open fire on 
him at once. I would take no chances with 
him. 

The Director: That seems to be a reason- 
able solution. This is a very simple proposi- 
tion and presents little difficulty. It is 
brought before you at this time merely to 
show you the procedure that makes for rea- 
sonable chances for success. The capture of 
several scouts or a patrol is a much more 
difficult undertaking. 

It is a general rule in the attempt to cap- 
ture members of a patrol that the situation 
we desire to produce when we meet them, is 
that they should be marching and that we 
should be halted. By adopting this method, 
we form an ambuscade. 





Problem No. 4 





Director’s Key 


. Conduct class to point where ambush may be arranged for. 
2. Distribute Situation No. 8 and explain it. 
3. Size up situation. Enemy messenger. 

. Details of ambush and method of capture. 


Card No. 8 








D 


Worth It 


A darky returned from France to 


his southern home. 


He wore a decora- 


tion on his manly chest, and, of course, 
was the general favorite and attraction 
for all the colored belles. 

‘*What dat you got pinned on you?’’ 


inquired Mandy. 


**Dat ain’t nothin’, but jes’ a little 


’ 


ol 


crow de gurry.’’ 


**How come?’’ Mandy persisted. 

‘* Ain’t no how come. Dey jes gives 
it me for lettin’ a French ossifer kiss 
me.’’—Foreign Legionaire. 
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